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‘A BRIEF SKETCH 
' OF f 
THE PURVA-MIMANSA SYSTEM. 
(An address delivered by P. V, Kühe: M. A., LL. M.; 
Vakil, High Court, Bombay, on the opening of 


the Mimansa Vidyalaya at Poona on 
10th August 1924). 


I deem it a great honour to have Been invited to address 
this assembly on the auspicious occasion of the opening cf the 
Mimafisa Vidyalaya in Poona. My, feelings are somewhat 
mixed on this occasion. I feel great diffidence in undertaking 

the task entrusted to me. The proper person to deliver an 
address on the opening of a school for Mimanhs& is one who has 
made a lifelong and profound study of that Sastra. It would 
‘have been a most fortunate thing if the authorities of this new 

_ institution had been able to secure the services of: an eminent 

. Mimafisist and Sanskrit scholar like the Hon'ble Mahàmaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha. ButI was told that owing to 
ill-health that eminent scholar couid not grace this occasion. 
I have great admiration for the Sikshana-prasaraka-mandali of 
Poona that has been rendering yeoman service for over thirty | 
years in the cause of education in all its stages in the Bombay 
Presidency. The Mimàánsa Vidyalaya is to be maintained - 
under the auspices of such a worthy body. I have been for 
some years a student of the Mimánsà, though a very indiferent 
one. When, therefore, the authorities of this institution asked 
me to preside on the occasion of the opening of the Mimatiss 
Vidyalaya I could not refuse. I, however, hope that you will 
pardon me if I do not fulfil what. you have a right to expect 
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from one who ventures to preside on such an occasion as this. 
My only excuse is my inability to say ‘no’ to the authorities . 
of this institution on account of my regard for the good work 
they have been doing and my great love for the Mimàfisa. 


I propose on this occasion to give a brief outline of the 
history of the Mimarsa, of she contents of the Pürva-mImànsa- 
sūtra, of the Sanskrit literature on the Mimànsa, of the contribu- 
tion of the Mimainsa to the thought and philosophy of India, of 
isrtules of textual interpretation and their application to the 
Dharmaáàstra, of the necessity of codifying the Hindu Law 
and last, though not the least, of the utility and advisability of' 
१, starting a special school fol Mimiriss in these days. ; 


The word Mimànsa goes very far into antiquity. In the 
; 'Paittirlya Samhita (VIL 5. 7. 1)! itis said ‘the 
History of the oe t ५ 
word Mimaiss, expounders of Brahma discuss (the question) 
whether (a day) should be omitted or not; on 
this (they) say. that. it must be left out.’ Here the word 
Mimàrnsante' is used in tha sense of investigating a doubtful 
point and arriving at a conclusion thereon. In numerous other 
places similar doubtful points introduced by the words the 
expounders of brahma say’ ere put-forward .without. employing 
the word ‘mimafisante’ (e.g.'Tai. S. IT. 5.3. 7), In the Tandya- 
-mahabrihmana (6.5.9) we read ‘one should not discuss the 
merits of a Brahmana.’? Ir another passage of the same. Brah- 
mana, the form 'mim&fiseran' occurs (23.4.2)? In the Kausi- 
‘taki Brahmana, the form 'rrim&nsante '. occurs very frequently. 
For example, fn one place (II. 9) it is said.‘ they investigate (the 
question) whether oblation should be offered to fire when the sun 
rises or before the sun rises! and, after making remarks.on each 
of the two alternatives, the .conclusion is established that the 
oblation is to be offered befcre sunrise. In.snother place, the 
word ‘mimafisante’ is used and the: opinions of Paingya and 
Kausitaki are opposed to 2ach- other (Kausitaki.Br. 26 3) 
"The word“ mīimāñsā’ occurs in the Kausitakibrahmana (18.4) 
now begins the discussion 5f the paridhana (conclusion) itself. 
In the Kanva recension- of the: Satapatha Brahmana..we have 
the word Mimàfisà (S.B. E. Vol. 26 p. 25, note 1), In.the Upa- 


- उत्छज्यां३-नीत्छज्या३ मिति मीमांसन्ते अझवादिनिस्तद्धाहुरुत्परज्यमेवोति | 
smi पात्रे न मीमांसेत 1 
यास्तल्पे वोदके-वा विवाहे वा. AAT एता dug: । 

- उदिति होतव्या३ मनादित इति मीमांसत्ते । .........तस्मादसुदिते होतष्यम्‌ | 
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nishads we frequently meet with the-verb. ` In the Chandogya. 
(5.11.1) it is said that several learned students like Pracina~ 
sala Aupamanyava came together and discussed the question 
‘who is the self, what is brahma.” Tn the Taittizsiya Upanishad 
(IL 8.1) occur the words ‘this is the (result or fruit of)-discus- 
sion over Bliss.” From all these quotations if is clear that the 
verb ‘mimafisante’ and the word ‘mimatisa’ had-from the re- 
motest times to the times of the Upanishads been employed to 
designate discussions of doubtful points in ritual or philosophy. 


In the Nirukta (chap. Vii) we have a very interesting 
discussion about the form of the deities invoked at sacrifices 
and in mantras and various views are put forward viz. that 
they have an anthropomorphic aspect or that they have — 
‘no such aspect and soon. This very subject is discussed 
in the Pürvamimàfisásütra (IX. 1. 6-10), where the authori- 
tative conclusion seems to be that the deity in a sacrifice has 
no corporeal form. Panini (IIL. 1.6) has a special sūtra to 
explain such forms as 'mimàfnsate, ‘bibhatsate’® &c. In 
the Baudhayana (I. 4. 10) and Vasistha (22.2) Dharmasütras 
we meet with the verb: mimirisante, Some of the Dharma- 
sutras contain purely Mimàrisà rules and doctrines. The Gau- 
tama Dharmasütra says.(I.5) ‘when there is 2 conflict of two 
texts of.equal potency, there is an option.’ - Apastamba says 
(Dharmasütra I. 1.4.8) ‘a positive Vedic text is more cogent 
than usage that leads to the inference (of the existence of a 
Vedic text)?” This resembles. Jaimini’s dictum (1.3.3)? In 
another place Apastamba (I. 4. 12. 11) says ‘where an action is 
due to the finding of pleasure therefrom, there is no (inference 
of) Sastra This is the-same as Jaimini's teaching (in 
IV.1.9): Apastamba seems to apply the word 'ny&ya' to the 
maxims of Miminsa-(e.g. 01: 4, 8.19 and 11.6.14.13)"- Apas- 


(9 amu औपमन्यव महाश्रोत्रियाः समेत्य मीमासांचक्कः को उ आत्मा किं ब्रह्मेति 
' छान्दोग्य; सेषानन्द्स्व मीमांसा भवति । तै, उ. 
6 माव्‌-नथ-दाब्‌-झानूभ्यो दीर्षेश्राभ्यासस्य । 
A Vartiks‘on this 8859'  मानेर्जिज्ञासायाम, 

7 श्रुतिर्हि बलीयस्याचुमानिकादाचारात्‌ः। 

8 विरोधे en स्यांदुसति ह्मनुमानम्‌ । . 

9 यत्र तु प्रीत्युपलब्धितः Weg तत्र शासत्रमस्ति | 

10 यास्मिन्‌ प्रीतिः घुरुषस्य तस्य छिप्सार्थलक्षणादिमक्तत्वात्‌ | 

11 The two sutras are ' अङ्कानां तु प्रधानैरव्यपदेश इति न्यायवित्समयः and अथापि 
नित्यानुबादमविधिमाहुन्यीयाविदः- For the first, compare Jaimini 
I. 3. 11-14 and V1. 7. 30 * अर्थवादो वा विधिशेषत्वाचस्मात्रित्याचुवादूः for 
the second. 


e- 
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tamba (II. 6.13. 11) bears a close resemblance to Pürvamtmansü 
(VL1.15) The Mahabhasya of Patafijali speaks of Miman- 
sakas (Kielhorn, Vol. I. page 239) Patafijali instances a Brah- 
mani, who studied Kasakrtsni i.e. the Mimafis& propounded 
by Kaéakrtsni (Vol. IJ. pp. 206, 249, 325). A KaSakrtsna is 
referred to as a teacher of Vedanta in the Brahmasütras (I. 4. 22), - 
Tt is possible that the word Mimarisis here does not stand for 
the Purvamimirisa, but for the Vedàntasástra. Patafijali gives 
the well-known example of Parisankhya, ‘the five five-nailed 
animals may be eaten' and remarks that this sentence implies 
that other animals are forbidden as food! (Vol. I. p. 5). These 
considerations enable us to assert that centuries before the 
Christian era the doctrines of the Mimarisa had been well de- 
veloped and that they had been embodied in the form of works 
before the time of Pataijali (140 B. C.) This conclusion is 
further corroborated by the Srautasütras. Many of the 
Srautasütras were composed several centuries before Christ 
and presuppose most of the general principles of interpretation 
that are embodied in Jaimini's work. 


Tf is very difficult to arrive even at an approximate conclu- 
sion as to the age of Jaimini. His sütras do 
not conía.n any express reference to Buddhist 
dogma and philosophy. The Mimāñsāsūtra 
speaks of Dharmasastra ( VI. 7.5) and Smrti ( XII. 4.42). If we ` 
rely upon the interpretations of Sabara, the sütras of Jaimini 
presuppose the existence of the Kalpasütras (I. 3.11) and of 
certain words borrowed from the Mlecchas (I. 3.10). All 
these facts naturally render it highly probable that the sütras 
of Jaimini are no; amongst the earliest products of the sütra 
period. The Sutras of Jaimini stand in a peculiar relation 
to the Vedàntasütras. Tt is to be noted that Jaimini refers . 
to Badariyana as an suthority in several places (I. 1. 5, 
V. 2.19, Vk: 1.18, X. & 44, XL 1. 64) In all these cases 
except one (in X. 8. 44) the views of Badarayana do 
not appear to be different from those of Jaimini. Except in 
one case all the points on which Badariyana is cited are 
concerned with matters 5f ritual and there is nothing in the 
extant Vedàntasütras corresponding to the views of Badarayana 
quoted in the Pürvamimansasütra. The only exception is the 


The ege of 
Jaimini. 


-12 काशकृत्सिना शोक्ता मीमांसा काइाकृत्स्नी काशकृत्स्नीमर्धीते काशकृत्स्ता ब्राह्मणी [ 
13 qe पच्चनखा भक्ष्या इत्डक्ते Tag एतदुतोन्वेडभक्ष्या इति! 
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view of Badarayana that the connection between word and 
sense is eternal (Pirva M. I. 1.5), which may be said to 
correspond to the views underlying Brahmasiitra (1,3, 28-29 ) 
On. the other hand in the Brahmasütras Jaimini's- views are 
cited at least ten times (I. 2. 28, T. 2: 31, 1. 3231, IIL 9. 40, शा. 
4. 2, TIT, 4. 18, III. 4. 40, IV. 3. 12, IV. 4. 5, IV. 4. 11), Tt is 
only in two cases out of these that it is possible*to select .siitras 
from the extant Pürvamimansa that seem to adumbrate the 
views attributed to Jaimini, viz Brahmasütra I. 5. 81 is 
parallel to Párvamimansà VI. 1. 5, and” Brshmasütra. 111, 2, 40 
to Pürvamimarisa II.1. 5. Besides in fi ve out of these ten places, 
the views of Bádarüyana are expressly cited in the Brahma- 
sutras as opposed to those of Jaimini (I. 3. 33, IIT. 2. 41, IIL 4. 1 
TIL 4. 19, IV. 4. 11) and in one place as somewhat different 
(IV.4.7) Ithas further to be borne in mind that in several 
sütras of the Brahmasütra some Mimànsaà work dealing with 
similar topics is expressly referred to e. ह. Brahmasütra TIL 3 
33 and 50 contain the words ‘ taduktam’ and refer to some such 
sutras as Purvamimafisa III: 3. 9. and IL 3. 3. respectively 
Similarly Brahmasütra IIT. 3. 44 and 49 have in view the well- 
known Mimäñsā-sūtra ‘Sruti-linga &c.' IIL 3. 13. This state of 
things suggests several probable conclusions. ‘ From the fact 
that Jaimini’s views are cited on topics of br ahmavidya and 
Badardyana’s on topics of Vedic sacrifices and minutiae of 
ritual, it may be urged with gocd reason that both had com- 
posed works on Vedic ritualistic interpretation as well as 
, on the interpretation of the Upanishads. It is also probable 
that, without there being actual compositions of the two 
acaryas on both the branches of Sruti texts, there was 
an oral tradition handed down in their respective schools 
about the views held by the founders of the two systems on 
several moot points in the Vedic texts. The former seéms to 
be a more likely hypothesis. There is another hypothesis that 
there were several Jaiminis and several Bádarayanas, all writing 
on the Parva and Uttara Mimatisà and that they were promis- 
"euously quoted without giving any hint as to their difference 
But this seems to me quite unlikely at so early à date The 
extant sütras going under the names of Jaimini and Badarayana 
are the final redactions of the teachings of the schools founded 


14 मध्वादिब्वसंभवादनाथेकारं औमिनिः । ब्रह्मन्न 1. 3, 81-कतुर्वा श्वतिसंयोगादिवेः see 
गन्यते । Get. VI. 1, 5; धर्म जौमेनिरत एव | aga 111.2. 40-चोदना इनर 
रम्भः । पूर्वमीः II. 1. 5 
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by the two great àcàryas. Bat as the extant Brahmasütra. con- 
tains words like ‘taduktam’ and the extant Pirva-mimansa~ 
süira does not contain any allusion to the existence of a work 
dealing with the interpretation of the Upanishads it seems 
highly probable that the extant Pirvamimanisa sütras are 
anterior to the extant Brahmasütras 


The other authorities qucted inthe Pürva-mImansásütra are 
Jaimini himself (III. 1. 4, VI. 3..4, VIIL 3. 7, IX. 2. 39, XII 
1. 7), Atreya (IV: 3.18, V.2 18, VI 1. 25) Aitisiyana (III. 
3. 43, VI. 1.6), Kàmuk&yana ( XI. 1.57), Karsnajini (1ए. 3, 17 
VI.7.38), Badari (IIL. 1.3, VI. 1. 27, VIII. 8. 6, IX. 9. 33 ) 
L&bukàyana ( VI. 7. 37 ).. Of shese the Brahmasütras also quote 
Atreya (IIL 4. 44), Badari (IV. 3. 7, IV. 4, 10, IIL. 1, 11, 1.2 
30 ) and Karsnajini (IIT. 1. 9.) 


As Sabara” wrote his Bhasya at least before 500 A.D. and 
as he was preceded by the Vrttikàra and also by other com- 
mentators on the sütras, the lowest limit to which the extant 
Pürvamimàis& sütras can be brought down is about 100 A. D 
the highest limit being abou: 300 B. C. Yajfiavalkya, who is 
comparatively an early writer and not later than 200 A. D., 
mentions Mīmāñsā as one of the fourteen widyās (I.3.). ‘If 
Apastamba's references are made to a sütra on the Pürva- 
mimansa, then the antiquity of the Jaiminiya sūtra will be 
pushed back a few centuries even beyond 300 B. C, ° 


° The Pirvamimarisa-sitra is divided into 12 books, each 
book containing four padas, except.the 3rd, 
The contents 6th and 10th. which contain eight padas each. 
of the Pūrva- t . : 
miminsa-sütra, Each pada ccntains several Adhikaranas (or 
topics for dissussion). Popularly there are 
supposed to be about 1000 zdhikaranas.: The Mimafisasara- 
sangraha of Sabkarabhatta attampts to make out this total, but 
other authoritiés like Madhava calculate 8 smaller number than 
1000. The conclusion established in each Adhikarana is called 
a Ny&ysa. There are roughly speaking about 2700 sütras.. It 
would be impossible to convey in the space at my disposal: an 
accurate idea of the contents of this vast work. The following 
is a-very brief resumé of the contents :— 


I. The purpose of the wcrk is the inquiry into what is. 
dharma; dharma is defined as a desirable object indicated by 


1§ Vide JBBRAS for 1923 pp. 83 ff. for Sabara and Vyitikara, 
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a ( Vedic) injunctive. passage; the . connection .between word 

and senses is eternal ; the relation of vidhi and arthavada, the 

latter forming part of a connected whole and. therefore being 

authoritative only as expatiating upon the injunctive passages; 

the meaning of the mantras employed in the ritual is irtended 

to be conveyed ; the Smrti rules like those on ,AStakasraddha 

-are authoritative; in a conflict between sruti and sm-ti, the 
latter is to be discarded, but if there is no conflict ther smrti 

may be inferred to be!based on a lost éruti ; meaning of. certain 

words borrowed from Mlecchas is the same as is conventional 

among the latter; usages like the Holaka festival are authorita- 
tive; grammatically correct words are to be employed aad. not 
apabhramésas like gavi for a cow ; identity of words used in the 
Vedas and in popular language;: the primary meaning of 
-a word is akrti or class notion; certain words like ‘ucbhid s 
‘citra’, ‘agnihotra’, 'áyena' are names (nàmadheya) of certain 
rites.and not subsidiary vidhis; such sentences as 'the sacrificer is 
.the prastara or yüpa ' are arthavadas and not gunavidhis: when 
there is a doubt'as to the. meaning of a word, the rest of the 

context should be employed for determining the meaning. 


IL The principal word-in en injunctive passage is the 
verb, which declares the result to be brought about; the 
performance of the acts enjoined in the Veda gives rise to an 
unseen potency (Apürva); actions are either principal or subordi- 
date; definition of principal and subordinate actions ; illustra- 
tions of subordinate and principal acts; the verbs ocurring 
in mantras do not lay:down vidhis asthose in the Brahmanas 
do; definition of mantra and Brahmana; definition of Rk, 
Sama, Yajus; Nigadas are Yajus; how to determine what por- 
tion of a Yajus constitutes one sertence; each different verb 
(like juhoti, yajeta, dadàti) denotes a distinct act, having a 
separate unseen potency ; illustrations of this ; difference of acts 
on tle ground of number, appellation ( Sañjña ), difference in 
deity; agnihotra is prescribed as a life-long duty; agnihotra 
and other rites'prescribed in the several S&khas of the Veda 
are not so.many. distinct rites in each Sakha, 


IIL The meaning of 8688 ; Sesa is that which subserves 
the purpose of another ;not only are substances, guna and 
samsk&ras 8998, but even rites are also Sega, to the result, the 
result to the agent and the agent to certain acts; in such 
sentences as ‘he cleanses the cup’ the singular stands for the 
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‘ plural; illustrations of sesa and gesin (subordinate and 
.prineipal); the primary mearing of a word is to be taken; means 
of determining the spplicat-on ( viniyoga )of texts viz. Sruti, 
linga, vakya, prakarana, sthana, samakhya; rule of decision 
in case of conflict between two of these principles; the 

- prohibition of speaking falsehood in Darga-Pirna-masa is 
a vidit and nob an anuvüda; the prohibitions against killing 
or injuring a Brahmana are genereal and not restricted to the 
time of Daréapürnamàsa ; several examples of Vedic rules that 
are addressed to the agent and have no relation to the sacri- 
ficial act (such as wearing gold); the procedure to be followed 
as regards the principal is tc be followed for the substitute also; 
_the hiring of ritviks is to be done by the sacrificer and not by 
the adhvaryu and the sarnsxaras such as shaving, paring the 
nails are also to be performed on him ; only he who is learned 
in the Vedas is authorised to perform. sacrifices. 


tV. Inquiry into whet is Kratvartha (what is enjoined 
for the sacrificial act, is therefore obligatory and if unperformed 
or badly performed will cause defect in the sacrificial act) and 
purusártha (what is addressed only to the agent, is therefore 
not such as to cause defect in the sacrifice, if not obeyed); 
definition of purushartha ; illustrations of both; the Prajapati 
vow ‘one should not see tke sun rising or setting’ is puru- 
sürtka; discussion of which out of two substances or actions 
is the prayojaka ; illustrasions of arthakarma and pratipatti= 
karma; the Sruti texts deslaring the time, place and agent of 
certain actions are not arthavadas, but Niyamas (restrictive 
injunctions); what is the principal as opposed to the 8688 so 
far described; the description of rewards with reference to 
substances, sathskaras and subsidiary acts are merely artha- 
vidas; the maxim of Visvajit, viz. that all such rites as 
Visvajit for which no rewazd is proclaimed by the texts have 
heaven as their reward; Kimya rites have as their reward the 
object desired and not svarga; Vaisvanaresti performed on the 
birt’: of a son is for the benefit of the son and not for the father 
and is to be performed atte: jatakarma on the full moon or new 
moon; the pindapitryajfia is not an anga of the new moon 
ritual. 


V. This deals with krama; whether the order of the things 
mentioned in the texts as regards a rite is to be followed or there 
is a choice; the rule is thai the order of the text is to be follow- 
èd; various determining elements as to the order of doing things, 
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such as Sruti, artha, pàtha, pravritti, &c.; decision in case of 
the conflict of these | 

VI. This deals with Adhikara. Svarga is not क ०७४० but 
is a state of bliss and is principal, while sacrifice is subsidiary, 
to it and is a means of attaining it; he is authorised to perform 
sacrifice who desires svarga; only men (not dejties nor lower 
animals) are authorised to perform sacrifice; both males and 
females can perform ydga; husband and wife are together 
authorised to perform yoga; but the wife has only a limited 
part in the ४८७०; Sidra is not capable: of performing Jaga ; 
persons devoid of a limb or suffering from incurable disease 
cannot perform yaga; the.rathak£ra, though ‘not of the three 
castes, can consecrate fire on account of a special text and so 
the Nisida can perform the Raudra yāga; in a sacrificial 
session (extending over a long period) each person engaged in 
the sattra secures the reward; the rules about following and 
saluting the teacher apply only after wpanayana and not before; 
the paying of the three debts is obligatory on the three -castes.; 
as regards obligatory duties they are to be. performed by all but 
according to ability ; there is no substitute in the case cf the 
deity, the fire,-the subsidiary acts, the mantras, nor .foz the 
sacrificer ; in the case of sattras a substitute for a sacrificer is 
-allowed ; pray. scittas in case of. total or partial breaking or 
spilling out or burning of substances; saftras can be performed 
only by Bràhmanas; in the Vi$vajit one cannot. give away 
one s parents, wife-&c., but only that over which one has abso- 
lute ownership; a sovereign cannot give away.the;land, as it 
is common to all, nor horses, nor $üdra who.serves as.a duty $ 
the word ssarhvatsara’ means a day in the case of sacrifices 
prescribed for a thousand samvatsaras; the oblations to be . 
offered by the brahmacárin are offered in domestic fire and 
not in consecrated fire; the same is the case with- the: sacrifice 
of the chief whois a nisdda; Daiva rites are ‘to be performed 
in udagayana, bright fortnight and on auspicious days 


VIL This deals with the principle of AtideSa (extension 
by analogy of. the procedure and details of darsapirnamasa 
to other sacrifices ). The details of the darsapirnamasa are to be 
extended to all sacrifices such as Aindrigna according ‘to’ re- . 
quirements ; AtideSa may be brought into play by express. words 
or. by implication and inference; examples of the first, stich 48 
the extension of the procedure and details of Syena yaga to Thu 
Yaga; Atidésa is indicated by the employment of the sé 
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technical term (nāma ) in other sacrifices, such.as the employ- 
ment of the word agnihotra in Kundapayinam-ayana 


VIII. This book deals with the application of the principle 
of Atidega to individual cases. The rule of guidance is that those 
details and that part of the primary ( prakrti ) sacrifices such as 
Darsapirpamisa are to be extended, of which an indication (by 
words or senge ) is conveyed by the injunctive passage of the 
modificatory ( vikrti) sacrifices and by other passages sub- 
sidiary to them ; but the reward, the agent ( desiring heaven ), 
the restrictive rules ( such as agnihotra for life ) and the definite 
collocation of actions (such as Darga-pirnamasa ) are not ex- 
tended by Atide$a; if there is doubt on account of the havis 
and the devatü pointing to the atide$a of different items, then it 
is the identity of kavis that decides the matter; Dar vihoma is an 
appellation and not a gunavidhi and is an appellation of both 
smarta rites like the Astakas and of Vedic rites. 


IX. This book deals with the subject of Uha; when apply- 
ing the principle of Atide$a, certain alterations and adaptations 
are necessary in the case of mantras, sdmans and samskàras ; 
the various details of the Agnihotra have Apürva as the motive 
of their performance ; it is the result (apūrva ) of the sacrificial 
act that is principal and not the deity and therefore it is not 
the deity that is the movirg spring of the details of a yaga; 
examples of wha; examplss of the non application of tha, for 
instance in the Jyotistome the Subrahmanya migada has the 
words Hariva agaccha; which should not be modified by . 
üha,. when the same nigada is repeated in the Agnistut 


X. This. book deals with badha and abhyuccaya 
everything pertaining to te model ( prakrti) yaga is not to be 
done in the modifications cf it ( vikriti), but the technical ap- 
pellations, the purificatorz acts and materials ( of the model 
yaga) may have to be omitted in the modifications if there is no 
purpose to -be served by employing them; examples; the 
‘Arambhaniya isti is not to be performed in the Diksaniya 
‘rites, though performed in the model yàga ; in the sattras such 
as Dvādaśāha there is no choosing the rtviks as in the 
‘Jyctistoma, nor is there ergagement of services for & reward 
the word ' veta! in the passage ‘vayavyath Svetamalabheta 
'eonveys a white goat and not any other white animal; the 
"cows that are the dakshing in the Jyotistoma should: be divid- 
_ed among the priests by the sacrificer himself; instances of ad-. 
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dition (samuccaya); the deity must be addressed in the 
yaga by the appellation contained in the injunctive passage and 
not by asynonym (such as pavaka foragni); of several items 
mentioned in order, if only some are to be employed then shose 
in the beginning are to be taken and not those mentioned last ; 
in sattras (such as dvādaśāha ) there are many yajamanas and 
not one; the yajamanas.themselves are the priests ( ritviks ) 
in sattras ; difference between sattra and ahina, the former being 
enjoined in such words as ‘ àsate ' ‘ upayanti' and having many 
yajamanas, while in the latter the injunction is in the form 
*yajeta' and the sacrificers are not many ; it is not the. vrhole 
animal that is one offering (havis), but its various limks.are 
the havis; discussion of pratisedha and paryudasa; | mezning 
of the negative ‘ nañ’; it is either paryudasa, or it may be mere 
arthavada (asin ‘na tau pasau karoti ' with reference to the 
two ajyabhagas ), or it may be a pratishedha ( as in ‘nat-ratre 
Sodasinam’ &c. ). 


XI. This book deals with tantra ad Gvapa. That which is 
useful to many, though itself performed once, is called tantra, 
that which is useful to many only when repeated many simes 
is called avapa; the principal items such as Agneya &c. in the 
darsapürnamása have svarga as the fruit in their entirety and 
there is no separate reward foreach; the different angas of a 
sacrifice serve a single purpose ( viz. helping on the prircipal 
act ) and Hence have a single fruit ; Kàmya rites may be repeat- 
ed as often as desired ; those actions that are prescribed ( such 
as pressing or beating the grains of rice ) and have a seen 1esult 
are to be repeated and continued until the result is accomplish- 
ed, while those actions that have only an unseen result are not 
to be repeated; such ahgas as praydjas are to be performed 
only once; the Kapifijala maxim viz. the plural stands for 
_ three in the absence of anything to the contrary ; the time, place 

.and the priests are to be the same in the case of the principal 
rites; Agneya and others; examples of arthakarma and prati- 
pattikarma ; adhina ( consecration of fires in spring, summer, 
autumn according to caste) is io be done only once and not 
repeated with each isti, pasuyaga, somayaga &c.; the utensils 
of sacrifice are to be kept till the death of the sacrificer, es the 
sacrificer is to be cremated with them (so this isa pratipatti- 
karma of the utensils ). 

XII This book deals with the topic of prasanga, which 
means ( the undesirable ) possibility of certain items belonging 
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60 one act having to be emp.oyed or performed in another act. 
In the chapter about Agnisomiya pasu, a pasupurodasa is laid 
down, with reference to whizh a doubt arises whether the seve- 
ral angas of the pasuyaga are to be repeated with the purodasa 
also; the answer is no; when there is an aggregate of sevaral 
contradictory dharmas, the majority is to be followed ; if there 


gre several things, each serving the same purpose ( as rice and 


yava ), then there is an option; there is:an option as to the 
prayascittas: to be performed for doing something through 
mistaketor heedlessness, but all pràya$cittas prescribed on an 
occasion other than the abo~evare to be performed together; the 
xules about not reciting the Vedas ( anadhyaya ) apply to the 
study of the Vedas and not io the repeating of Vedic texts in 
sacrifices; actions are to be performed after the mantras appro: 
priate to them are repeated (as in ‘ise tva’ iti chinatti); 


- there is no option as to Aeut-a mantras; mere japa mantras no- 


connected with any rite, mantras containing praises, blessings 
aiid appellations or invokations are to be added up (there is 
samuccaya and not vikalpa); in a sattra such purificatory 
acts as afijana are to be done by all saorificers ; only Bráhmanas 
can officiate as priests 


Hardly anything is known about Jaimini. There is a 
Personal (átary Brahmans, £. Srauta sūtra and a Grhyasütra ast 
of Jaimini eribed to Jaimini. But itis hardly likely that 

E they are the works of the founder of the Pürva- 
mimafiss. In the tarpanc in the Aévalàyanagrhya ( YII. 4. 4 )'* 
Jaimini occurs along with Sumantu, Vai$ampàyana &c. In 
the Bhagavatapurana ( XIZ. 6. 75 ) Jaimini is’ said to be the 
teacker of Sumantu and a promulgator of the Samaveda, The 
Pafichatantra tells us that an elephant crushed to death Jaimini, 
the author of the mimafisé. Jaimini seems to have been a 
writes of northern India. He is familiar with Mleccha words 
according to Sabara and speaks of an inhabitant of Mathura 
(1 3°21). His sütras do mot possess the compactness of even 
the Brahmasütras, much less of Panini's. By the time of Sabara 
not only were there several commentaries on the sütras, 
but there had arisen variors readings in the sūtra. The 


‘Tantravartika points out tuat Sabara omits some sütras of 


16 इमन्तुजैमिविवेशम्पायनंपेलछ्तभाण्यबारतमहामारतधमीचायीः | 
17 “ये तु ऐककरम्यीतू इति ud पठन्ति ` शबर on XL. 1. 14-15, .- 
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Jaimini?, One of these six sütras not commented upor. by 
Sabara occurs in Sankara’s bhashya on Brahmasütra (III. 4. 20), 
The Tantravartika remarks that Jaimini composed a few sütras 
that do not contain much substance and so the bhasyakara 
might have passed them over ( p. 915 )'*. d 


A few words must be said about the commentatators of 

| the stitras and about some of the important 
podeis works on the Mimafisa, This is not.the place to 
system. - attempt a complete list of such works. The 
earliest commentator seems to be the Vrttikàra, 

‘who is frequently quoted by 'Sabara with reverence ( atra 
bhavan or bhagavan, IL 3. 16, IIL. 1. 6, VII 1. 2.), though 
Sabara frequently differs from him (1.1. 3-5, VII. 2,7.) and 
criticizes him (IL 1. 33). It isnot. possible to give the name 
of the Vrittikara. Many Sanskrit writers like Anandagiri iden- 

: tify Upavarsa with the author of the vrtti. M. M. Dr. Ganga- 
nath Jha also does the same. But this does not seem likely. 
Sabara himself quotes Upavarsa in the long summary of Vrtti- 
k:ra's views on sütras I. 1. 3-5.. Sankara in his bhashya on 
Brahmasütra ( I. 3. 28) quotes the same view of Upavarsa and 
tells us that he commented upon both the Pürva and Uttara 
mimafisa ( IIT. 3. 53). The Tantravartika ( p. 390 on IT. 1. 12} 
uses the word Mahabhashyakara for Upavarsa (according to the 
Nyàyasudhà of Somesvara). The Tantravartika speaks of the 
Vrttikara and bhagavün Upavarsa in the same breath and 
appears to distinguish them both (9. 607 Tantravartika on II. 
3.16 ) Hence it seems very likely that the Vrttik&ra was a 
different person from Upavarsa. Sabara frequently proposes 
several interpretations of the same sutras (IV. 1. 2, IV. 3. 27-28 
VIII. 1. 34,39; VIIL 3. 14-15, IX. 1. 1 and 34-35 &c.). There- 
fore it follows that he had several predecessors. Several other 
commentators of the sütras are mentioned by other writers 
Kumaàrila mentions Bhavadasa (in Slokavartika I. 93), Bhertr- 
mitra is said by Nyàyaratnakara (on Slokavartika I. 10) to have 
made Mimànsa atheistic and to have composed an ancient 
(cirantana) commentary on the Mimafisa sūtra, and Hari is 
quoted by the Sastradipika (on X.2.59-60). The exact relationship of 


18 तन्बवारतिक p. 646 "अत्रान्तरे भाष्यकारस्य «wd sus वाक्यासमयादिति’; p. 915 
अतःपरं Sagem भाष्यकारेण न लिखितानि तत्र व्याख्यातारों विवदन्ते i.’ This 
occurs after 111, 4,9. 
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these to each other and to abara cannot be ascertained at present. 
They are no more than mere names to us. The information to be 
gathered from Sabara's bhasya has been. collected by*me else- 
where ( JBBRAS for 1923, vol. 26 No LXXIV, Art. V). Sabara 
knew Katyayana and also Fatafijali, the metrical work of Pingala, 
the Paniniy’ Siksha, the Baudhayana and Apastamba dharma- 
sütras, the Manusmrti, tae. Mahabharata and Puranas, the 

"Bauddha Sünya-vàda. He is frequently referred to and criti- l 
cized by Kumārila and ie mentioned also by Sankara ( in his 
Bh&shya on IIL. 3. 53 ) Ee is therefore certainly later than 
about 100 A. D. and is earlier than 500 A. D. as the following 
discussion will show. About his home nothing can be sdid be- 
yond this that he seems to be an inhabitant of north India. He 
speaks of the Mlecchas being clever in catching and rearing 

birds ( on I. 3. 10 ) and speaks of the employment of the word 
‘rajan’ by the Andhras to a kshatriya who does not live by pro- 
tecting a country or a city ( on II. 3. 3). Tradition says that 
Varahamihira, Bhartrhari, Vikrama, Haricandra, Sanku and 
Amara were his sons.” According to tradition his real name 
was Adityadeva, the name Sabara being due to his having pro- 
tected himself from Jain persecution by passing offasa forester. 
The Dattakamimariss refers to the comment of Sabara on the 
sūtra of Saty&sadha Hiranvakesin. He is probably the same as 

the bhasyaksra of the Mimansa. Sabarasvàmin, son of 
Diptasvamin, wrote a commentary called Sarvarthalaksani on 
the LinganuSdsana; whetner he is identical with the bhasya- 

kara is doubtful. 


Between Kumarila and Sabara several centuries must 
have intervened. The former is the most illustrious writer on 
the Mimafisa. He wrote the Slokavartika (on I 1. ) and the 
Tantravàrtika.( on I. 2-TIL) and the Tup-tika on selected 
sutras of the last nine books. He is a thorough-going Miman- 
gaka and his views are, ofzen diametrically opposed to those of 
Prabh&kara. He frequently criticizes Sabara ( Tantravartika 
pp. 728,817,997,1127,1150 ) His remarks on the omission by the 
bhasyak&ra of six sutras establish that numerous commen- 
aries on the sutras ard on Sabara’s bhasya intervened 
between Sabara and himsslf (p. 915 Tantravartika ) He res 


20 ब्राह्मण्याममवद्वराइमिहिरो ज्योटिविदामग्रणी' राजा adefte विक्रमनृपः क्षत्रात्मजायामभूतू। 
"eunt हरिचन्दरवेद्यातेलननें जातश्च शङ्कुः कृती SIC Yeo शबरस्वामि* 
द्विजस्यामजाः ॥ ` i f 
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fers to a bhasyakara on the Pirvamimariss other than Sakara 
(and therefore spoken of as bhasyantarakara ), who was later 
than Sabara ( Tantravartika pp. 616,625,1008 and Nyayasudha 
p. 480). .Kumarila criticizes the Vakyapadiya ( which accord- 
ing to the current interpretation of Itsing’s words was com- 
posed about 650 A. D.) and Vacaspatimisra, who commented 
upon the Vidhiviveka of Mandananigra, pupil of Kumarila, 
wrote one of his works in S98 ofthe Vikrama era है. ४. 841 A. D. 
Therefore Kumarila must have flourished about 750 A. D. 
He is according to, tradition an avafürg of Kumara or Karti- 
keya ( probably his name suggested the idea). He seems to 
have been an inhabitant of the Tamil or Malayalam country in 
south India, as he mentions many words ( p. 157 Tantravartika) 
in these dialects, though he seems to have been familiar with 
the popular dialect- of Lata (district round modern Surat, 

200, p. 989). Kumarila is often referred to as Bhattapada 

(as done by Medhatithi) or simply Bhatta by later writers and . 

his followers are styled Bhattas, 


Prabhàkara (also called Guru ) wrote two commentaries 
on the Bhasya, of Sabara,,one a large one 
called ‘Brhati’ and the other a more concise 
‘one called ‘Laghvi’ (vide Trantrarahasya of 
Ramanujacirya published in Gaikwad’s Oriental Series). 
A ms. of the Brhati is in the possession of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and in the colophons in that ms. only the name 
Prabhakara occurs and not Guru. M. M. Dr. Jha ( Prabhakara 
School p. 9) suggests that the epithet ‘guru’ was applied to 
him by way of deprecating his elaborated or complicated views. 
Tt is not unlikely that the name stuck to him on account of 
his pupil Salikanstha having frequently referred to him as 
simply ‘guru’ in his works”! ( vide Prakarana-pafichika p. 12, 
44,126, 201 ), although he generally styles him Prabhakara-guru 
(pp. 1, 13, 32, 170, 171, 196, 202 ) and sometimes as Prabhikara. 
(p. 17, 197 ) Salikanatha speaks of his master's followers 
as ‘Prabhakerah’ (Prakarana—p. p. 74, 141, 188) He was 
called Nibandhanakara by later writers ( vide Sastradipika on 
IL 1. 1 and the Candrika comment on Prabodhacandrodaya 
IL 3). The relation of Prabhakara to Kumàrila is a controver- 
sial matter. According to tradition Prabhakara was a pupil of 
Kumarila. This tradition is supported by the Sarvasiddhanta- 


The School of 
Prabhakara, 


21 araga नाम झुरोराविष्कर्तु गभीरमपि भावम! epum. p. 12. 
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sahgraha attributed to Sehkaracharya. On the other hand, 
Dr. Jha is of opinion that the internal evidence of the works 
of the two great protagonists is against this and that Prabha- 
kara is earlier than Kurmdrila. There can be no doubt that 
thay are very near each other in age. Salikanitha was a pupil 
of Prabhakara. He also quotes and criticizes the Slokavar‘ika 
of Kumarilg ( e. g. Sloka. I, 11 is quoted on p. 5, Sloka. Abhava 
section, verse 28 on p. 122 of the Prakarana-pafichikà and Sloka, 
arthapatti verse 21 on p. 114 of Prakaranap). Therefore both 
Kumaàrila and Prabhikare were contemporaries. According to the 
Nyáyaratnàkara, Kumarila actually refers to Prabhakara (vide 
note 49). Apart from other grounds of proof, the difference in style 
between Prabh&kara and Kumarila.noted by Dr. Ganganatha 
Jhe has nothing to do wiih difference in age in this case and 
the florid language of the latter and the simple but incisive 
style of the former are mare peculiarities. of individual authors ° 
due to their difference of capabilities and difference in command - 
over polemical language. It is not. unlikely that Prabhakara 
might have been the older of the two. In the Prabodhacandro- 
dsya (1. 8) four grea; writers on the Pürvamimans& are 
arranged as follows:—Guru, Kumarila, Sarika (i.e. Salika- 
nitha) and Vàcaspati? Evidently the last three are arrang- 
ed according to priority in time and hence we shall not be far 
wrong if we assume that Prabhakara was a little older than 
Kumarila. The Prabochacandrodaya was written between 
1050 and 1116 A. D. (Epi Ind. vol. I. p. 220). Prabhakara’s work 
and his school sank into unmerited oblivion probably owing to 
the brilliance of his graa{ rival Kumarila. Still in early works 
he is often referred toe. g. the’ Mitakshara (on Yaj. IL 114) 
quotes the words of Guru in connection with the question 
whether ownership is Joukika.” It appears that in nooks and 


22 Videl. 18-19 मीसांस्पवार्तिक भाई versed हि तत्‌ ॥ तच्छिष्योल्पभिदेन शबरस्य 
मतान्तरम्‌ | प्रभाकरछरुश्रक्रें तद्धि प्रामाकर मतम्‌ d. The Sarvasiddbgvtas 
sapgtalia is not the work of tbe great Acarya for several 
reasons, which 3annot be set out here. The great Ac&rya 
fights very hari against regarding the Parvamimansa and 
the Uliaramimánsa as one Bástra (I. 1.1), while the 
सर्वासेद्धात्वसंगह mazes one qra not only of the two, but adde , 
also the देवताकाप्डः 

28 नैवाश्रावि खगेमतें न विदित डौमारिलं दहन तत्त्वज्ञानमहो न झारिकगिरां बाचस्पतेः को कथां । 

24 द्रव्यार्जनस्य प्रतिय्रद्वादना wana छोकसिद्धमिति पूर्वपक्षः समर्थितों sem ‘ag चे 
Raa els त्वत्वमेव च भवतीति यांग एप न संवर्तेत प्रलपितामिवे केनापि आजम 
श्वस्य नापादयतीति (after! इति सवा (this is on पूर्वमी. IV. 1. 2) 
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corners Prabhakara’s work was studied and the traditions of 
his school were kept up so late as the 18th century ( vide 
, Tantrarahasya p. 1) It seems that Prabhakara was preceded 
by a Vartikakara whose views were the starting point for the 
school of Prabhakara. The Prakarana-pafichika quotes with 
respect a Vartikakaramisra (p.3). This writer is different 
from Kumarila, in whose works the quotations are not found 
-Kumirila in his Tantravartika (p. 606) seems to refer to a 
Vartikakara who came after the "Vrttik&ra and probably be- 
fore the Bhasyakara Sabara?, It is probably owing to this 
that Kumarila’s works are designated Slokavartika and Tantra- 
vartika to distinguish them from the older Vàrtika. : 


The important works of the Prabhàkara school may be 
mentioned here in one place, On the two commentaries of 
Prabhakara called Brhati and Laghvi, Salikanathamiéra (as 
he calls himself in Prakaranapafichika p. 38) wrote two com- 
mentaries respectively named Rjuvimala and Dipasikha (vide 
Tantrarahasya and the commentary Candrik& on Prabodha- 
candrodaya II. 3) ‘Salikanatha also wrote an independent 
work called Prakaranapaficika (published in the Chaukharrba 
Series) which deals with certain important points, such as thé 
purpose of the Mimarisa sastra, the pramànas, knowledge and: 
its self-authoritativeness, nature of the soul:&c. He quotes 
Dharmakirti’s définition of pratyaksha (p. 47 of Prakarana—p. ),' 
He flourished after Kumarila t'e. after about 750 A.D. Dre 
Keith ( Karmamimàns& p. 9n.2) is wrong in ‘placing him: 
before Kumarila: The same learned author says that the Pza- 
karanapafichika uses Uddyotakara, but the page of the former 
work (44) to which he refers contains only the definition of 
pratyaksha given by Gautama and its explanations by others, 
Bhavan&tha wrote the Nayaviveka, which summarises the two: 
commentaries of Salikanatha and his Prakaranapafichika, This 
Bhavanatha is quoted by the. Smrticandrika (about 1200 A.D.) 
on the question of the son’s ownership by birth in ancestral 
property. The commentary Candrika on the Prabodhacan- 
drodaya (IL 3) says that Mahodadhi was'a fellow-student of 
Sarikan&tha and. wrote an independent work ‘on Prabhakare’s 
views. One of the latest works of this school is the Tantrarahasva 
of Ramanujacarya (published in the Gaikwad's Oriental Series) 


25 war हि aeri aaa यज्ञ वार्तिके ted रोनिरिदार्थानां wd सत्रे, प्रतिष्टितेम धति 
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The number of works composed by the followers of Kuma- 
rila is very large. The Slokavartika was com- 

gee oe mented upon by Parthasdtathimisra, the com- 
lowers. mentary eing called Nyayaratnakara (pub- 
° lished in the Chaukhamba Series) and by . 
Sucaritamigra in his Kaéika. Parthasarathimisra is earlier 
than Madhava. Parthasirathi also wrote three other works, 
the Sastradipiks (commentary on the sutras of Jaimini, pub- 
lished by the Nirnayas&gar Press), the Tantraratna (explanation 
of important points occurring in the sūtra and bhasya) and 
the Nyayaratnamala (puolished at Benares), an independent 
work on the Mimafisi commented upon by Ràmànuja (not the 
founder of the Visistadvaita school) in his Nayakaratna. The 
Slokavàrtika seems also to have been commented upon by 
Bhattombeka, a pupil of Eumàrila. The Yuktisnehapraptrani, ® 
commentary on the Sastredipika (Nirn. Ed.), quotes a few words 
of Bhattombeka on the first verse of the Slokavartika. A ms. 
of the Malati-Madhava attributes the drama to Umbekacarya, 
the pupil of Kumarils _Pandit’s Intro. to Gaudavaho p. 206). 
Vide also Chitsukhi (p. 265 Nirn. Ed.) for the identification of 
Umbeka with Bhavabhüli made by the commentator (who 
flourished in the 14th cen;ury)" Umbeka’s work has recently 
been unearthed. The Tantravartika has been commented upon 
by Some$vara, son of Mahadeva, in his Ny&yasudhà also: 
styled Ranaka (published at Benares). Someévara is at least 
earlier than 1500 A. D., as he is quoted in the Dvaitanirnaya of 
Sankarabhatta and as a nas. is dated 1440(Sarhvat or Saka ?). The 
Tup-tika of Kumirila was commented upon by Somesvara 
in his Tàrkikabharana and by Venkatesvaradikshita in his 
Vartikabharana. Mandanamisra a pupil of Kumarila wrote the 
Vidhiviveka (an indepencent work) and the Mimafisanukramani 
(a summary of Sabarabhasya). The Vidhiviveka was explain- 
ed by Vacaspatimisra ir his Ny&yakanika (published in the 
Benares Pandit), who wrote also Tattvabindu. Jayantabhatta’s 


26 उक्तं च मट्टोम्बेकेन ' गन्थारम्मेमिमतंदेवतानमस्कारँ करोति वार्तिककारः ' इति। p. 2. 
2 The original passage of the (æd? on which this identification is 


made is very interesting “ आप्तोदीरितिवांक्येषु मालतीमाधंवादिष। व्यभिचारान्न 
हङुक्तमाप्लस्याननेरुक्तिवः ॥ स्वकपोलकातपितमालतीमाथवाद्वाक्येड  प्रामाण्याौ 
भावाद्‌तिव्टापिः 1 afe gua एव सन्नाटकनाठिकादिप्रबन्याविरचनमात्रेणानातो भवति 
nafi: । उक्तं चैतदुम्ब्केन ` यदाप्तोपि कस्मेत्िदुपदिशति न त्वयाननुम्रतार्थविषयं वाक्यं 
ध्रयोक्तव्यं यथाङ्क्ल्यये हस्तियूथशंतमास्ते हते तत्रार्थव्यभिचारः स्फुटः? इति । १ 
‘This shows that sven (faq identified them, 
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Ny&yamafijari (850-900 A, D.) is an important work. The coms- 
mentary Candrika on the Prabodhacandrodaya (IL 3) speaks 
of Mahavrata as a follower of Bhatta and of Bhavadeva’s work 
as the most popular one in its day. Bhavadeva was eulog/sed 
for his profound knowledge of Mimànsà and "Jyotisa in an 
inscription from Radha in Bengal (Evi. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 203 ff). 
Bhavadeva (about the second half of 11th century) wrote 8 
work called Taut&titamatatilaka and also a commentary on 
the Tanfravartike The  Jaiminiyany&yamàlàvistàra 0. 
Madhava (Anandàsrama, Poona) gives the contents of the 
several adhikaranas of the Mim&nsasütra in karikas and brief 
prose explanations. Appayyadikshita wrote the Vidhirasayana 
(published at Benares). Sankarabhatia finished a commentary 
on the-Sastradipika begun by his father Narayanabhatis, also 
wrote the Mim&ns&s&rasahgrahm (Cheukhamba Series), the Mī- - 
mansabalaprakasa (Chaukhamba Series) and the Vidhi- 
rasayanadusana refuting the work of Appayya. The Maname- 
yodaya (Trivandrum Series) gives Kumarila’s views on the 
nature of proof and quotes the Brhati, Salikanatha and several 
other authors. Khandadeva (who died in 1665 A.D.) wrote the 
Bhattadipika (published in the B. I. Series) and the Mimafisi- 
kaustubha. The Bhattacintamani of the famous Gagabhatta who 
officiated at the coronation of the great Sivaji is a very learned 
work. Two more works dealing with the technical terms of 
the Mimansa and important points of dogma are the Artha- 
sangraha of Laugaksi Bhaskara (printed in the Benares Series 
and translated by Dr. Thibaut) and the Mimànsany&yaprakà$a 
of Apadeve. 


The Pürvamimàns& is one of the six orthodox darsanas (or 

है systems of philosophy), the other five being 
qos important Sabkhya, Yoga, Ny&ya, Vaisesika and Vedanta. 
Pürvamiminsi, It has to be seen what contribution the Pūrva- 
mimāñsā makes to the philosophy of India and 

how far its claim to be called a system of philosophy may be 
justified. It is not possible to enter here into all the numerous 
ramifications of the Mimàns& down to the latest times. An 
attempt will be made to collect together the most striking of 
the dogmas of the system, as gathered from the Sttra itself, the 
bhasya of Sabara, the works of Kumirila and of Prabhakara 


"a Vide M. M. Chakravarti in JASB 1912 pp. 332-348 for Bhavadeva 
and JASB, 1915 p. 312 
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and his direct followers, without setting out in detail the Dror 
cesses Of reasoning by which those dogmas were established 


. The purpose cf “he Pürvamimàánsá is the inquiry into 
dharma as opposed to the parpose of the Vedanta, which is to 
investigate into the nature of brahma, The Mimatüsà defines 
dharma to be those cuties that are prescribed by injunctive’ 

Passages which urge men to action The next -question is 
what is the source of these injunctions. The answer is that it is 
the eternal, infallible and self-existent Veda and not pra- 
tyaksha. It is: this theory that the Veda has existed from all 
eternity, was not ७3830 by any person, human or divine, that is 
the point of the whole system. According to the Vedanta the Veda 
proceeds from the cmriscient Brahma.” According to Pataiijali 
the order of the letters of the Veda is not eternal, though the’ 
meaning isso. The Veda being infallible and eternal, it is the 
final authority as Sabara mys. Jaimini enters into elaborate 
arguments to establish the nityatva of Veda. As a corollary he has 
also to argue thatthe :elat.on between word and sense is eternal : 
But the mass of ihe Veda is vast and so Jaimini divides it 
into.five heads, Vidai, Eratisedha ( prohibition ), Arthav&da 
(expatiatory or commendatory texts), Namadheya (mere appella- 
tions like Syena &c.) and -nantras (that do not lay down vidhis, 
but are recited at the Sime of performing the several parts of a 
yaga). Jt is therefom V:dhis alone that.lay down dharma. 
Vidhis are classified from various standpoints, such as wdhis 
proper, Niyama and Parisenkhy4; again into Nitya, Naimittika 
and Kimya; into Utpati-vidhi (as in agnihotrarh juhoti) 
Viniyoga-vidhi (as in dadinaé juhoti), prayoga-vidhi, adhikara- 
vidhi (as in Raja rajasiiyena yajeta) ; then again into kratvartha 
and purusàrtha. Ine:dentally Jaimini recognises the binding 
force of Smrtis and usages like the Holaka, provided they are 
not opposed to the Veca. The reward for carrying out the injunc- 
tions is often declarec in the injunctive passages and where it 
is not so declared, the reward of the performance of all duties is 
svarga? ( Vi$vajin-nyàya, Pürvamimàisa IV. 3. 15). One of the 
most important questions in any system of philosophy is who 
regulates the world and tae.rewards and. punishments of the 


28 --चोदनालक्षणोर्थो धर्मः । पूर्वमी, I. 1. 2. 

29 maiang! saga L 1. 8. 
29 शब्दप्रमाणका वये. यच्छव्द्‌ आह तद्स्माकं प्रमाणम्‌ | शबर on 111, 2. 88. 
-a 90 स स्वर्गः स्यात्सर्वात्त्यवेशिष्टत्तातू । 
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good and evil deeds.of men.. The answer of the Mimàrns& on 
the latter point is that it is not God or the ‘deity of a sacrifice that 
gives the reward, but that it is the Apurva (an invisible potency) 
produced by the acts performed that gives the reward®!. The 
views of Jaimini and his followers as regards the deity are 
startling in the extreme. Jaimini’s position is that the deity 
in a sacrifice is only secondary (it is guna), that havis is more 
important than the devatd in case of a conflict between the 
two. The Veda connects a deity with the sacrificial act and 
the offering is directed to be made to a deity. Therefore the 
agent has to do all that. But the deity does not enjoy the 
havis, the deity has no body, the sacrifice is not intenéed to 
please the deity, the deity is not lord of all things, it doss not 
bestow favours and the fruit of the sacrifice does not proceed 
from the deity. These are the conclusions that follow from 
Jaimini’s sütras (IX.1. 1-10) and the bhàsya of Sabara 
thereon. In another place it is said by Sabara that the devatàs 
connected with sacrificial acts are not those described in itihasa 
and purünas as the denizens of heaven, but are those that have 
süktas (Vedic hymns) addressed to them and those to whom 
havis is ordained to be offered?, that the Devat& is a mere 
means (sadhana ) in a sacrifice, that the devata of a sacrifice 
is really a matter of words, and that where the havis is prescrib- 
ed for Agni, a synonym for Agni such as Pavaka or Suchi 
cannot be employed. The views of Prabhakara and Kumarila 
are the same. Their remarks about the nature of the deity 
are more or less destructive of the popular views on tha sub- 


31 चोदना पुनरारम्भः। que. 11. 1, 5. दावर says चोदनेति eni रमः ! अपूर्व पुनरस्ति यत 
आरम्भः शिष्यते स्वर्गकामो यजेतेति । इतरथा Te [वधानमनथक VIMgG TW | 
यादु अन्यद्चुत्पाद्य यागा MAI» फळमसांत TAT न स्यात्‌ | तस्मादुत्पादयतीति l 
The Brahmasutra (III. 2. 40 धर्म जेमिनिरत एव) refers to this 
view of Jaimini.' Vide Jaiminiyo-nyayamala-vistara on II. 1.5 
. for a brief but clear exposition of Apūrva and for the vari- 
ous Apurvas, such as phalapurva, samudayap., utpattyap 
_, ahgapurva. 


32 AÀ हविषा नियम्येत कर्मणस्तदुपाख्यत्वात्‌ gi. VIII. 1. 82; ' अपि वा gee. 
WATS यज्ञकर्म प्रधानं स्यादुणणत्वे देवताश्ठातिः । ' gat. IX. 1. 9. 


33 Vide शबर ०० X. 4. 28 ' तस्मात्‌ सूक्तमाजा हविर्भाजश्व देवताः 0o ००-०० यस्या, 
वाचक IGE स्मृत्वा वा हविस्त्यक्ष्यामीति संकल्पः कियते सा देवता भवति aq 
eee देवतायाश्च यज्ञसाथनभावो न रूपेण. भवति केन dé संबन्धिना gaa | 

eee AF एवं शब्द एव देवता प्राप्रोति | अत्रोच्यते । नेतद्स्माभिः परेहर्वव्यं न 
हीदृछुच्यमानमस्मत्प्षं बाधते सुतरां झुच्यादीनामप्रसङ्ग इति +? 
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ject, but there is mush vagueness left about their positive atti. 
tude about the deity. | 

Another important quession which all philosophy .has to 
tackle is that of the creation of the world. Here also the atti- 
tude of the Mim&fisa borders more or less on atheism. Both 
Prabhakara and Kumarila ceny the existence of a personal 
God who created the world Jr that by God's will movement 
was produced in the atoms and the world was produced (as 


. the Vaisesikas think).  Taeir position is that the world i$ 


without beginning and not created and that the Veda is not 


' created by God but is self-existent. They practically deny the 


existence of an intelligent and omniscient creator and the 
periodic production and dissolution of the world. 


15 is this attitude towards the creator, towards the creation 
of the world and the self-existence of the Veda independently 
of any author; human or divine, that earned for the Mimatn- 
sakas the notoriety o? their being atheists. Kumirila himself 
admits that the Mimànsà was brought to: the level of the 
lok&yata view (rank atheism that denied God and soul, that 
denied that any acticns were morally good or evil or yielded 
good or evil results and so 1030) by some of his predecessors and 
that his endeavour would be directed to bring it on to the path , 
of belief (in moral gcod or evil) 


This topic of God and the creation of the world naturally 
introduces the topic of the existence of the individual self 
(atman). It is worthy of note that Jaimini’s system contains 
no sutra or sutras establishinz the existence of a soul But it 
appears that he took for grented the existence of the self (as 
indicated by such Vedic sentences as 'svargakàmo yajeta' ) and 
he suggests this in his sūtra” (TIL. 7. 18, though it is a pürva- 


94 Vide प्रकरणपश्चिका p. 185 ‘ag. gaa फलदानसमर्था कर्मभिराराध्यते साराधित प्रसन्ना 
भवति प्रसन्ना च Fareed फलेन योजयत्येवाते | नेतदेवम्र । यागादीनां देवतारा- 
IRGA प्रमाणाभावात्‌ | ....-......, अतो देवतोद्देशेन द्रव्यत्यागो याग इति गोणं देवता. 
पूजाव्मकत्वमवगम येतव्यम्र 1 

85 Vide प्रकरणपश्विका pp. 137-140. “न चेश्वरस्य सर्पज्ञानमपि सिध्यति ज्ञानहेत्वभावेन 
ज्ञानामावनिश्चयात्‌ | तेनानाट्रिव बृद्धपरम्परा शब्दाथोचगमे हेतुर्न द्रष्टयादावीश्वरकृत 
संकेतः । Cp. 139). Vice श्ळोकवार्तिक ( संबन्धाक्षेपपरिहार verses 43-117 
 तस्मादद्यवदेवात्र सर्गप्रलयकल्प्ना । समस्तक्षयजन्मभ्यां न सिंध्यत्यप्रमाणिका ॥ सर्वज्ञः 


वत्निषेध्या च सष्टः सद्धावकल्प्ना | ......... तस्मात्रागपि सर्वेमी ्ष्टुरासन्‌ Tere! ॥ 
— अन्वेष्ये व्यवहारोयम्नादवेदवादिभिः ॥ 113-117 


36 प्रावेणेव हि मीमांसा झोके लोकानतीकुता । तामास्तिकपथे कर्तुमयं यत्नः कृतो मया ॥ 
श्लोकवार्तिक I. -0. 
87 शास्त्रफलं प्रयोक्तरि तह्ठष्ठणत्वात्‌ तस्फत्वयं प्रयोगे स्यात्‌ ।. 
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paksha on another point ). Though Jaimini is silent, Sabara 
enters into an elaborate argument about the existence of the 
soul independent of the body, the senses and the cognitions 
of pleasure and pain &c. (pp. 18-24 of the B. I. edition) The 
position of Prabh&kara and also of Kumarila is that the souls 
are many (in the several bodies), they are different from the: 
body, the senses and buddhi, but they are all-Servading and 
eternal? It is this tenet of the existence of individual souls 
that refutes according to Kuméarila the charge of atheism 
brought against the Mimafisa.” It is in this connection worthy 
of note how emphasis is differently laid on different parts of the 
Veda by the ritualists and the Vedantins, According to the 
former, the purpose of the Veda is to ordain the performance of 
actions or works and therefore the only utility? of the Upa- 
nisads (that speak of the knowledge of the self and its relation 
to Brahma) is to, give information about the agent of the 
actions enjoined by the Veda and the knowledge contained in 
the Upanisads has ‘no independent purpose of its own. The. 
Vedàntin on the other hand says that the Veda which lays 
down works ( Karmamàrga ) is only apara vidya, that the path 
of works is only a preparation for the path of higher knowledge 
and that the knowledge of brahma has an independent purpose 


' of its own ( as expressed in the words ‘ brahmavidapnoti param’ 


or ‘ brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati’ ). 


Both Prabhakara and Kumarila speak of moksha, but their 
idea of it is entirely different from that of the Vedantin, who 
says moksha follows when avidyé vanishes. According to 
Prabhikara*! moksha is the absolute cessation of body due to 


38 Vide प्रकरणपश्चिका pp. 141 ff for आत्मतत्त्व. ' बुद्धीन्द्रियहारीरेम्यो भिन्न आत्मा 
fala: । amma प्रतिक्षेत्रमर्थवित्तिषु भासते g^ sewn. p. 141 ; श्खोकवातिक 
pp 689-724 ( आत्मवाद्‌ ) ` ज्ञानशक्तिस्वमावोतो नित्यः सर्वगातेः gery ! देहान्तर^ 
क्षमः कल्प्यः सोऽगच्छनेव योक्ष्यते ^ ( आत्मवाद्‌ verse 73) 

39 इत्याह नास्तिक्यनिराकारिष्णरांत्माश्तितां भाप्यकृद्त्र झुक्त्या | बढलयमेतद्विषियश्च बोधः प्रयाति 
वेदान्तनिषेषणेन ॥ आत्मवाद्‌ 148 

40 एतेन क्रत्वर्थकतृंप्रातेपादकप्रातेपादनद्वारिणोपानेपदां rigi व्याख्यातम्‌ । तन्त्रवार्तिक p. 13, 

41 ४० प्रकरणपाञ्चिका pp. 154-160. ' अतो नाविद्यास्तमयो मोक्षः । आत्यन्तिकस्तु 
देहोच्छेदो निःशेषधर्माथमपरिक्षयनिवन्धनो मोक्ष इति सिद्धम्‌। धर्माधर्मवशीकृतस्तु जीवस्ताष्ठ 
am योनिषु संसराति | .....« यः खलु सांसारिकेग्यों दुःखेम्य Ssmus राबलेभ्यश्च 
मुखेग्यापे गतस्पृहो मोक्षायोत्तिष्ठते त aera निषिद्धेभ्यः प्रत्यवायहेतु+ 
भूतेभ्थोभ्य॒द्यसाधनेभ्यश्च निवतेमानः सन्चुत्प्नपूर्वो धर्माधर्मो भोगेन कुताबपि क्षयं नयन्‌ 
शमदमब्रह्मचयांदिकाद्वगेपबृंहिंतेनात्मज्ञानेन न च पुनरावर्तत इत्यधुनरादृत्तये hat निः" 
शेबकमीशय नाशयन्‌ Head । ! ewm. pp. 156-157. 
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the disappearance of all dharma and adharma. and the process 
is described as follows :—& parson becomes disgusted: with the 
troubles of sazsüra and has no craving left even for the. 
pleasures of the world as thez are always intermixed with pain 
and wants to make an effort for moksha; then he turns away 
from forbidden acts as théy give rise to bondage and also 
from those that give rise to benefit in the next world; he 
reduces the sum of hisalready accumulated dharma and adharma 
by undergoing their effects; then with the help of.the know- 
ledge of the self reinforced br gama, dama, brahmacarya, which 
(knowledge) is enjoined by ihe (Upanisad) passage ‘he does 
not return, he destroys the sum of his entire karma and then 
becomes released ( mkta) Practically the same view is held 
by Kumarila who says that such Upanisad passages as ‘the 
soul must be known’ ( Brhacaranya IL. 4. 5) are not enjoined 
for securing the reward of oksha, but the knowledge of the 
self is the means of inducing men to engage in sacrificial rites 


.and that the reward which is pronounced in the Sruti (the 


Upanisad ).from the Enowledze of the self is a mere arthavada*® 
and is not an independent reward distinct from svarga (vide also 
ratrisattranyaya,; IV. 3. 17-19 ) 


Certain other important ienets of the Pürvamimárisà may 
be briefly noticed Sare. According to the Pürvamimansà all 
cognitions are prima facie valid (svatahpramana) and their 
invalidity has to be established by other means. This view is 
opposed to that of the Sankhyas who hold that both validity and 
invalidity do not require other means to establish them, to that: 
of the Naiyayikas who hold koth as dependent on: other means 
and to that of the Bauddhas who hold that invalidity is self. 
evident (i.e. all cognitions are prima facie invalid), while 
validity has to be established f? 


Another tenet of he Minmàánsà is that the principal ‘part of 
a sentence is the verb ( II. 1. 1-4). 


48 Vide श्लोकवार्तिक ( संबन्धाक्षेप्पारेडार verses 102-111). आत्मा ज्ञातव्य इत्येतन्मोक्षार्थ 
न च QRA! व्न्माप्रवृत्तिहेतुलमात्मज्ञानस्य लक्ष्यते ॥ विज्ञाते चास्य पारार्थ्ये यापि नाम 
फलक्च॒तिः | सार्थवादो भवेदेव = स्वर्गादेः Hera | verses 103-104 ; तस्मात्कर्म- 


`, क्षयादेव हेत्यमावेन सुच्यंत । न भावात्मकं सुक्त्वा मोक्षनित्यत्वकारणम्‌ lesen e मोक्षार्थी 
न प्रवर्तेत तत्र काम्यानिषिद्धयोः । नित्यनैमित्तिके कुयोत्यवायजिहासया ॥ प्राथ्यमावं फलं 
ज्ञातं ने चानिच्छोम्तेवेष्यति 1 


43 Vide श्होकवार्तिक on sūtra 2 verses 33-61 and प्रकरंणपश्चिका pp. 32-38, 
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. .Interminable controversies have raged on the impor; of . 
words. The Pirvamimafisa declares that jāti (class), is the 
primary meaning of words (I. 3. 33), as opposed to the gram- 
marians who held jati, dravya, guna or kriy@ to be the import 
or to the older Naiyayikas who held the individual as charac- 
terised by the jati as the import. l 


Jaimini nowhere enters upon an investigation of the means 
of proof (pramana), though he defines pratyaksha and here and 
there speaks of anumāna. The Vrttikāra (p.10. of Sabera's 
bhàsya) refers to the six pramànas, pratyaksha, anumain, 


` upamana, 58008, arthapatti and abhava or anupalabdhi. 


The Pürvamimànsà elaborated a special method of investi- 
gation, the results of which were: embodied in adhikarenas 
(i.e. heads of investigation). The constituent parts of an 
adhikarana are five, viz. the visaya (i.e. the text or subject 
for discussion and investigation), the doubt ( visaya or earm- 
Saya), the pürvapaksha (the plausible view of the matter), 
the refutation (uttara) of the pürvapaksha and the siddh&nta 
(the authoritative conclusion) Some omit uttara as a zon- 
stituent part and put saigati (the relation of the topic to what 
precedes and follows.and to the whole $àstra) instead after 
the doubt. This method is a very convenient one and well adapt-. 
ed for the display of logical acumen and clarity of reasoning. 
This method has been adopted in the Brahmasütras also. . 


. , Although there is a general agreement between the two 
Important diver- great writers, Prabhakara and Kumirila, they. 
gences of views differ 07: several matters of detail which are 


* between Kuma- 


rila and Prabna. (00 numerous to mention. A few of the more 
kara. important items of divergence are stated below 


(1) As regards the first sūtra Kumarila says that the- 
vidhi in the sentence 'svàdhy&yo dhyetavyah' urges one on: 
to investigate the meaning and interpretation of Vedic texts; 
Prabhakara* says that it is not the text laying down the study 
of Veda that is the moving spring of the Mimansasastra, but it 
is the injunction about teaching (ashtavarsam brahmanam- 
upanayita tamadhyapaysta ) that urges one towards the MImà&- 


fisáSastra. The teacher requires a pupil and hence studying 


44 ahy क्रियार्थत्वात्‌ ।. Vide श्लोकवार्तिक ( आक्कातिवाद ) p. 545 f£. 
45 Vide प्रकरणपश्चिका pp. 5-12 ; श्ळोकवार्तिक on sutra 1 verses 76-110. 
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is implied in the act of teaching and the words ' svüdhy&yo'- 
dhyetavyah' are a mere aauvüda of what is well-known 


. .° (2) According. to Kumirila, the second sūtra meets the 
position that dharma cannot be defined and expressly declares 
8 good definitión of dhàrme and also implies that in the Veda we 
have the valid means of the knowledge of dharma; Prabhakara 
says that the first sūtra having declared that the investigation 
of dharma should follow tha study of the Veda, that the mean- 
ing of the whole'Veda is intended to be expressed, and that 
therefore the word dharma might comprehend the whole Veda, 
this sutra declares that the Veda meant here 1s. not the whole 

' of it (including mere arthavsdas and mantras) but only the 
Injunctive parts of it thst speak of something to be done 
( kàryarüpa as opposed to siddharüpa ).*5 


(3) Prabhakara holds the view. of Anvitabhidhana 
i, e. words convey a sense only when joined together in a sen- 
tence; while Kumarila holds the view of Abhihitanvaya i.e 
words have each an incependent meaning of their own 
and then are joined in a sentence and convey the mean- 
ing of the sentence as a whole i 


(4) Prabhäkara *' recognises only five pramāņas, 
omitting abhava, while Kurnarila takes the pramāņas to be six. 


(5) They कशीही on ihe question of Arthapatti. Kumā- 
rila“? gives ‘fat Devadatta does not eat by day’ as an exi 
ample of Srutarthapatti, bu; the Prabhakaras do not accept that 
it is Srutarthapatti. 

(6) The views of Frabhikara and Kumaàrila on many 
individual adhzkaranas difer considerably; vide for example 
the Jaiminiya-nyàya-màla-vistára on I. 2. 19-25 ( vidhiva- 
nnigadadhikarana ), I. 3. 24-29 ( Sadhu-sabda-prayukty-adhi- 
karana ), I. 3. 31-85 (Akriyadhikarana), I..4. 2 ( Udbhida- 


46' Vide Jaiminiya-nyayanalavistara pp. 14-17 (Ananda@érema ed.). 

47 Vide प्रकरणपश्चिका pp. 13-16 

£8 Vide श्लोकबार्तिक pp. 473-492; प्रकरणपञ्चिका p. 44 and pp, 118-124, , 
pp. 129-132 

49 Vide >“लोकवार्तिक on अर्थागात्त verses 51-60, प्रकरणपश्चिका pp. 116-118 

f . It has escaped the, notice of scholars that, according to the. 


Nyāyaratnakara 07 नन्ववातिक (अर्थापत्ति verse 9 पक्षदोषेषु चान्यासासुदाहरण- 
विस्तरः ), Kumarila makes an express reference to Prabha- 


"४७7७१७ qut. 
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‘dindm nàmadheyatàdhikarana), I. 4. 9 ( Agney&dinàm anàma- 
dheyata ), I. 4. 10 (Barhiradisabdanam jàtivàchita), I, 4. 13-16 
( VaisvadevadiSabdanam naimadheyata ),-II; 1. 5 (apürv&dhi- 
karana ), If. 1. 6-8 (karmanim gunapradhanabhava), IT. 2.1 | 
( Angapirva ) &c LE 


Although the Pürvamimànsà has not much to teach and 
does not rise to any high level on the burning 

Mimànsà rules of 
interpretation. Questions of philosophy such as the creation of 
the world, a personal god, the moral government 


` of the world, on the soul, yet it has considerable claims to be 


regarded a system on account of its peculiar doctrines about the 
eternity of the Veda, its doctrine of works, its theory about the 
import of words and sentences and its peculiar method of argu- 
mentation. There is besides another matter which entitles the 
mimafisa system to respect. It has elaborated rules -of the in: 
terpretation of texts that are of permanent value. These rules 
were not confined to the interpretation of Vedic texts only. They 
were transferred to the sphere of dharmas@stra and became the 
guide in determining the every day religious observances of 
the people and their civil rights and duties in various matters 
such as inheritance, adoption, partition 6८6, 


Tt is therefore advisable here to say a few words about the 
rules of the interpretation of Vedic texts. Broadly speaking, the 
rules of interpretation fall under two heads, general and special 
The rule that only vidhis have special authority.and that artha- 
vidas are authoritative only in so far as they form one syntac- 
tical whole with the vidhis is an example of the former. The 
distinction between a pure vidhi, 2 niyama and a parisankhy& 
is another general rule. The rule that in determining the ques- 
tion as to what is principal and subsidiary ( Sega and éesin ) 
the six principles of śruti (express declaration), liga (implica- 
tion from words ), vakya (syntactical connection), prakarana 
( subject matter or context), sthàna ( order or position), sam4- 
khyà ( name) come into play and in case of conflict between 
any two of these, each succeeding one is less powerful than 
each preceding one (IIT. 3. 14), is a general one... The maxim 
that the text'in the vi$vajit (the sacrificer) gives every- 
thing' prescribe the bestowal of such objects only over which 
one has absolute ownership ( VL 7. 1-2) is an example of a 
special rule: So-are the maxims of ratrisattra (IV. 8, 17-19), of 
59078 being merely the name of a sacrifice (I, 4,5) 


98 - P. V. Kanë. 


Many of the rules of interpretation arrived at by Jaimini 
compare most favourably with the rules of the interpretation of 
statutes laid down in modern times by standard authors like 
Maxwell and correspond to some of the provisions of the 
Indian Acts. The first rule of the interpretation of statutes is 
that words and sentences must be construed in their ordinary and 
natural meaning i.e. the plain, literal meaning of words and 
sentences. This is the same as the principle of Sruti. Another 
rule is that a construction which would leave without effect any 
' part of the language of a statute should be rejected, unless 
justified by adequate grounds, such as the history or causes of 
the enactment or the contex3 (Maxwell, 6th ed. p. 33). Practically 
the same rule is conveyed ty the doctrine that looks upon all 
arthavadas as expatiating u20n or recommending the vidhis after 
which they ocour in order to avoid the consequence of looking 
upon them as useless ( Pürvam. 1. 2. 1 and 7 ). Another rule of 
interpretation is that all the parts of a statute are to be construed 
together and each part is not to be construed separately and 
that where there isa doubt about the meaning of the words 
of a statute they are to be understood in the sense in which 
they best harmonise with the subject of the enactment ( Max- ° 
well p.*3 ) The same rule is evolved by Jaimini (in I. 4, 29). 
Max vell ( p. 296 ) lays dowa tnat conflict, between statutes is 
not to be too.readily assumed and that examples of conflict may 
be apparent only as the objects of the statutes may be dif- 
ferent and the language of each is therefore restricted to 
its own object or subject. The same rule is laid down 
in the Mimarisa that an option is to. be declared only 
in the last resort (as in the séntences ‘one should sacrifice with 
rice or yavas' or the sentences ‘he takes the Sodasin cup,’ ‘he 
does not take the Sodasin eup), and that in other cases allot- 
ting particular texts to particulars topics (visaya-vyavastha) 
is to be resorted to! In the Indian General Clauses Act 
(No. X of 1897) it is enacted (in Sec. 13) that words in the 
singular shall include the plural. The same conclusion is 
established by Jaimini (ID, 1. 13-15, grahaikatvany&ya) In 
the sentence ' he cleanses the graha’ (sacrificial vessel) although - 
the singular number is used, all vessels are to be cleansed 
This illustration and the conclusion deduced therefrom are also 


` 5) सन्रिग्षेषु वाक्यशोषातू । 


` ^ 61 -Vide qaae p. 90 १ एबमेणेष्टदोपोपि यद्‌ प्रीहियधवाक्ययोः ॥ Geer suem 
गतिरन्या न घिद्यते । ' ie E 
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used in the Mimafisé and Dharmaéastra for other purposes. - It 
has been said above that, according to the Mimansa, the 
principal word in a sentence is the verb and that the purpose 
of a sentence is to lay down something to be done or brought 
about. Therefore the subject of which something is predicated 
is subordinate and hence the attributes (visesanas) of the subject 
are not to be supposed to be intended as a necessary part of 
what is laid down as a rule or proposition in the sentence. For 
` example, when Narada says that ‘the religious observances of 
brothers undivided are common, the word ‘brothers’ being an 
attribute of the subject ‘undivided persons’ is to be disregarded 
and the rule applies to all undivided persons whether brothers 
or uncles and nephews &c.” 


The Mimànsà of Jaimini shows, as compared with other 
works of ancient and medisval India, a liberal disposition in 
-severalspecialrules. In these days of agitation for the eman- 
cipation of women, it is worthy of note that Jaimini emphati- 
cally says that both: males and females are authorised to offer 
sacrifices (VI. 1. 8), that women could not be objects of purchase 
and sale and that the words of sale employed in the, Vedio 
texts (as in ‘that woman who being bought by her husband 
consorts with other males &c.’) are used merely symbolically and 
figuratively (VI. 1.15), that in spite of passages like Manu 
IX. 416 denying wealth to wife, son and slave, women are en- 
titled to some special wealth according to the Vedic texts. 
(V1.1. 16), that husband and wife are together to Offer sacrifices. 
(VL. 1. 17). Jaimini, it is true; does not allow Sudras to perform 
Vedic sacrifices (VI. 1. 25-38), but Le places it on the ground 
of there being no Vedic text authorising them to do so (and not 
on the ground of inferiority or any other similar ground), Still 
even in those days Badari pleaded that Südras were authorised 
even for Vedic sacrifices (VI. 1.27}. It is further interesting 
to observe that the rathak@ra (who did not belong to the 
higher three castes) was authorised to consecrate sacred 
fires (VI. 1. 44-50) and that the chief who was a Nis&ds," 
though of a mixed caste, was entitled to offer Raudrayaga, 
(VI. 1.51). This maxim of the chief who is a nisdda has been 
used by the Vyavahàramayükha to lay down that even a Sidra 


$2 Vide व्यवहारमयूख ( Mandlik’s edition, p. 50) 


58 बौंधायनपर्मचन्न 1. 9. 2 ( ब्राह्मणात «oe झद्गायां निषादः ) and 11. 2.29 द्विजाः 
तिप्रवराच्छुम्रायां जातो निषाद f 


30 : I, Rane. 


can adopt and have the koma. with Vedic mantras performed. 
through a Brahmana, as against the views, of some very ortho- 
dox purists like the author of the Suddhiviveka that the Südra. 
cannot adopt because he cannot offer a homa with Vedic. 
mantras that ig necessary ‘tor adoption. The Bhatta family of 
Benares to which Nilakantha belonged had made Mimafsa and 
Dharmasastva its special study and members of it held liberal ` 
. views in allowing female Leirs like sisters to take a high place 
as heirs, in allowing even s married man to be adopted, and in à 
crowning Sivaji and so on. : - 


The MImànsà (VI. 7. 3) lays down a very important prin- 
ciple that even a sovereign ruler is not an absolute owner of his 
kingdom and cannot make a gift of it, as.others have rights ‘in: - 
lanc This compares most fayourably with the assumption of 
absolute ownership in all lends and water contained in section 
37 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code. The Mimàns&à rule is 
used by the Vyavaharamayükha for laying down that ordina- 
rily the king is entitled only to the tax on land and not to the 
land itself? The Vyavalàra-mayükha, relying upon another 
rule of the Mimarisa thata man could not make a gift of his 
kith and kin in the Visvajit sacrifice (where everything was 
to be given away) as he has no ownership in them, says that 
there is no ownership over 3108 wife and children. | 


When Smrti texts multiplied and it was found difficult, to 
Mimanss rule interpret them, the writers of nibandhas on 
and their appli- @2arma naturally turned to the Mimafisa, which: 
, cation to Dhar= had already evolved elaborate rules of the inter: 
masistra ` pretation ard application of texts and the logic 
of the Mimafisa became the logic of the Dharma$astra. The 
words vidhi, niyma, parsaàikhya, arthavada are employed at 
every step by the commentators of works on Dharma, . such as: 
Medhatithi,  Vijiàne$vara and others, For example, the: 
Mitékshara enters into an elaborate discussion on Yajfiavalkya 
ग. 81, whether it is a vidhz, niyma, or parisankhya. Similarly 
the Mitakshar& and other works use the term Arthavàda and 
one of its varieties anuvada very frequently. For example. on 


. 54. agf: स्यात्‌ esta भरत्यविश्िष्टत्वं त्‌ t 
55 संपूर्णपृथ्वीमण्डलस्य तत्तद्यामश्षित्रात्वे स्वत्वं तु तक्तद्भौमिकादीनामेव राज्ञां तु कंरगरहंणमांत्रम्‌। 
( Maudlik p. 82 ) 32 


_ 56 , गवादाधिव भार्यायां स्वत्वाभावेन तस्तासुत्पन्नेऽपत्ये त॑दंभावात्‌-। ( Mandlik p. 32 ). -This 
view seems to be opposed to the Mitakshar& on Yaj. II. 174, 
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Yaj. II, 21 the Mitakshars says that the verse ‘öne should kill 
without deliberating (whether one should do so or not), even a 
guru, a child, an old man or alearned Brahmana, if he comes 
as an atatayin’ is merely an arthavida (and not a positive 
command, vidhi) employed to expatiate upon or'recommend the 
rule contained in the words arms should be resorted to by a 
dvijati where dharma is obstructed, in self-protection, in pro- 
tecting cows, and in battle &c Sankha says ‘while the 
father is alive, the sons must not divide the inheritance, even 
what they acquired after (their birth): the sons are incompetent 
‘(to divide in their father’s life-time) as they have no ind epend- 
ence in matters of wealth and dharma. The Vyavaharama- 
yükha explains that the latter part of this text about the son’s 
lack of independence is only an arthavada put in for the pur- 
pose of extolling the prohibition (against division in the father's 
life-time) contained in the first part.” Therefore Prof. Keith 18 
not quite accurate when he asserts ‘the term Arthavada, which 
plays so important a part in the Mimansa discussion, is dropped 
inlegal terminology. It has been explained above that krat- 
vartha vidhis are those which are of absolute obligation, the 
non-observance of which makes the sacrifice itself defective; 
while purusartha vidhis are those that are- addressed rather to 
the conscience of the agent and if not observed do not affect 
the sacrifice, but simply invite censure or blame on the agent 
This important distinction is taken over in the Dharmasastra, 
Yajfiavalkya (I. 53) says that one should marry a girl who is 
free from disease, who has a brother and who is not of the same 
gotra or pravara (as the bridegroom). The latter portion is 
kratvartha, while the first two are purusürtha, as the Mit&kshar& 
says that there is no relation of husband and wife established 
in the case of a sapinda, sagotra or sapravara girl i.e. the 
marriage itself is invalid and null and void, while in marrying 
a girl who is diseased the marriage is valid, but the man incurs 
blame Manu says (IX. 168) ‘that is to be known as the son: 
adopted whom the mother or father might give with water ‘in. 
distress &c.’ The Mitakshara says (on Yàj. II. 128-132) that as 
the word ‘distress’ is specifically mentioned, a son is not to be 


57 पूर्व॑निषेषार्थवादार्थानन्तराखातम्त्रचोक्तिः (Mandlik p. 31) 
58 Karma Mitnansgs p. 99 


59 सपिण्डाए समानगोत्रा सप्रवरा्च abate नोः्पयते । रोगिण्यादिषठ quum serait wm 
विरोध एव} compare व्यवहारमद्यूख ( Mandlik p. 39) | 
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given when there is no dis:ress and that this prohibition affects 


the giver (but not the act cf adoption) i.e. it is purusartha and. 


not kratvartha.? Similarly the Mitakshara says that the 


words of Yajfiavalkya (IL 118) ‘whatever else is acquired by a 


man himself without detriment to the paternal estate’ are Sea 
(are to go with or are sabsidiary ) to each of the four fol- 
lowing clauses. In this he uses the language of the third book 
of Jaimini ( about Sega and Sesin). The Mīmāñsā relies upon 
krama as a means of deternining the relation of principal and 


. subordinate and the application of texts. It lays down that in 
' some cases the mere order of words (p&thakrama) has to be 


followed ( V. 1. 4. ) and somatimes the natural sequence of objects 
oractions has to be followed and not the mere order of the 


words ( V. 1. 2), which has in such cases to be reversed. Both 
principles are followed in the legal literature. For example, in 
laying down the principle of preference among bandhus who : 


are of three sorts menticned one after another ( viz. Atma- 
bandhus, Pitrbandhus and Matrbandhus ), Nilakantha says that 
the order depends upon the order of the text i.e. Atmabandhus 


„succeed before Pitrbandhts. But in construing the verse 
of Yajfiavalkya (II. 137) taat the heirs of the forest hermit, 
' the sanny@sin and the brahnacarin are the teacher, good pupil, 


and a fellow student in o:der, the Mitakshara says that the 
order is the reverse order as common sense requires. The 


Miīmāñsā has taken great pains to lay down rules about the 


meaning of the negative pazticle (‘na’). Sometimes it is a pure 
prohibition, sometimes it is an exception and sometimes it is 
merely an arthavada. Where there is a text laying down, one 


thing and another equally powerful text laying down the. 


opposite, then the text negaiiving what is positively laid down 
is a pratisedha (Pirvamimafsa X. 8.6), An example is the 
text ‘he does not take the Sodasin cup in the Atiratra’. But 
such texts lead to option and option is a most improper pro- 
cedure as both texts are thareby nullified. Hence if possible 


. the endeavour should be to explain the negative proposition as 


an exception (paryudáse) or as an arthavàda. The Pirva- 


'mimànsà (X. 8, 1-4) lays down the rule on this point of 


paryudasa and gives several illustrations! When it is said that 


' he does not employ the words ye yajamahe in the anuyajas' this 


60 Vide व्यवहारमयूख (Mandlix p.99) अयं निषेधो दातुरेव पुरुषार्थो न क्रत्वर्थ इति 
े विज्ञानेश्वरः | तत्र &0७, . 
61 2.8.4. ' आपि तु «TERIS स्थादन्याय्यश्वाद्विकल्पस्य विधीनामेकदेशः स्यात्‌, 
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is not a prohibition, but the méaning is that 'ye yajamahe™ 
are to be uttered in all cases except in anuyüjas (the negative. 
particle being connected with’ anuydjesu and not with thé 
predicate ‘ karoti’). In some cases a negative sentence is a 
mere anuvāda (a variety of Arthavada ) of what'is well known 
and is put in simply to praise a vidhi or to condemy something 
other than a vidhi. For example, there is. a Vedic sentenóe 
' fire should not be consecrated on the bare ground, nor in the. 
sky nor in heaven’. "Every one knows that no one can con-. 
secrate fire in the sky and therefore this sentence is a mere i 
anuvada for praising the vidhi that fire must be consecrated, 
after placing gold on the ground. This is explained in 
the Pirvamimafisa I. ‘2. 5 and 18 and X. 8.7 &o. The: 
Vyavah&ramayükha makes use of these doctrines about paryus, 
dasa and anuvada in explaining the verse of Narada that ‘ a 
deposit, a pledge,...son and wife &c. are not to be given away. 
&c. and the verse of Yajfiavalkya (IL 175) that a man may. 
give without causing detriment to his family anything except. 
wife and child. A man can properly donate what he owns,. 
but there is no ownership, as is well-known, ina deposit or in 
wife and children and so the prohibition only repeats. what. is. 
well-known (it isa ñityānuvāda). Manu allows niyoga. (XI. 
52 ff.) and then condemns it (IX. 64-68), The Mitakshara, 
(on Y&j. गा. 127 ) raises the question whether there is an option, 
as Manu apparently both allows it and condemns it and. 
answers it by saying that there is no option, but that niyoga is ` 
condemned and the verses allowing it are to be understood ina 
somewhat limited sense ( as referring to the case. of a. maiden, 
who has the misfortune to lose the intended husband before 
actual marriage and who is then to be married to the. deceased’s 
brother) The Mayükha makes use of the. maxim 'those thaf 
are mentioned or come without connection or invitation are 


. to be placed at the end’ in determining the order of succession. 


Manu says.‘ after the mother's deat, the father's mother takes 
the inheritance’ (IX. 217), while Yajnavalkya gives a compact 
series of heirs, the widow, daughter ( daughter's son ), mother, 
62 Vide Mandlik p. 77 ‘may पुत्रदारांश्च «deb चान्वये सति ..! अदेयान्याहुराचार्षा 
यच्चान्यस्मै प्रातिश्चतम्‌ ॥ अत्र इश्रदारान्तेषु -स्वत्वाभावाततद्विषये. नान्तरिक्षे -न दिवीतिवन्निषेः 
ARAN । एतेन Ege Ws uar इति याज्ञवत्फीयः 
-परयेदासो पि व्याख्यातः? : ' 
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father, brothers, brother's son. Therefore the grandmother is: 
to be placed after this compact series i.e. after brother's son 
The same maxim is relied apon by the Vivada-tandava also in 
the same connection 


T shall now tura to the development of Hindu Law under 
e the British regime. According to various Acts 
Hindu Law i Tati : 
the British Courts 21d Regulations (such as the Govt. of India: 
snd needof codi- Act of 1917, 5 and 6 Geo. V ch. 61, sec, 112. 
{FP and Bombzy Regulation 4 of 1827, sec. 26.) 
which need not be specified in detail here, several matters are 
to be decided by the courts according to the personal law of the. 
parties and therefore Hindu Law has to be applied to Hindus 
in matters of inheritance and succession, marriage, religious 
institutions, adoption, partition, gifts and wills &c. ~ Large. 
éncroachments have been made on the old Hindu Law ofthe. 
times of the Nibandha writers by legislative enactments. such, 
as Act 21 of 1850 ( Freedom of Religion Act), Hindu Wills Act | 
(Act 21 of 1870), Transfer of Property Act ( Act IV of 1882)),. 
Indian Majority Act (IX of 1875), Guardian and Wards. Act. 
(VIII of 1890), Hindu Dispcsition of Property Act (XV of 1916).. 
But this is not all. By jucicial decisions professing. to apply. 
old Hindu Law to modern Hindus very large inroads-have been 
made and some very strange results have followed. It may at 
once be most emphatically asserted that the courts have made 
' very strenuous and very honest efforts within the limitations 
imposed upon them by several circumstances to find out the 
Hindu Law and apply it tc the cases before them But from 
the outset they were handizapped by several drawbacks. Most 
of the judges even in superior courts barring a few eminent 
exceptions like Colebrooke end Sir George Knox were totally igno- 
rant of the language in which the authoritative works on Hindu 
Law were composed. Naturally the judges had to rely upon 
translations. It was rather too readily assumed that a judge 
could correctly lay down and administer the law by reading 
the translations of portions of a few Sanskrit works In the 
early days of the British administration of justice only three - 
such translations existed, viz. Halhed’s Gentoo code, Sir 
William Jones’ translation of the Manusmrti and Colebrooke’s 
translation of the Sanskrit digest (1796 AD.) compiled by Jagan 
nn&tha. Besides these about half a dozen works were trans» 
lated. wholly or in part during. the first half of the 19th. century 
such as the Dayabhága, the Vyavaharamaytkha, the Mitak- 
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shara (1810 A.D. ), the Dattaka-Mīmāñsā and the Dattaka-can- 
driks (in 1821) by Colebrooke, Borradaile, Sutherland and 
others. It was after 1865 that a few more works were translated 
such as the Dharmasütras in the Sacred Books of the East series, 
& portion of the Smrticandrika by Kristnaswamy lyer, tae 
Viv&dacintamani by P. C. Tagore, a small portion of the Vira. 
- mitrodaya by Sarkar. As only a few works were translatad 
and as the judges and the legal profession were totally in 
the dark as to the bare outlines of the chronology of the Hindu 
legal Literature and also of the Sanskrit language, strange 
things happened. For example, in Bent Prasad v. Hardai Bibi 
(X. L. R. 14 All p. 67) counsel gravely assured the court (p. 70) 
that Jaimini, the founder of the Mimaànsa, lived in the thir- 
teenth century of the Christian era. As the Shastris in Guzerat 
frequently referred in the early British days to the Vyavahaza- 
mayükha that was probably introduced into Guzarat during 
the Maratha regime and as the work was early translated into 
English and thus made easily accessible to the bench and the 
bar it was thought that that work was of paramount authcri- 
ty in Guzerat. Asa matter of fact Nilakantha’s family mis 
grated from Maharastra, settled in Benares and he wrote 
his work under the patronage of a Bundella chieftain. In 
Chandika Baksh v. Muna Kunvar (I. L, R. 24 All, p. 273 ) the, 
Privy Council relying upon & wrong translation of the Vyava- 
hàramayükha given by Borradaile (Stoke's Hindu Law, chap; 
IV, see 18, placitum 17 ) remarks that according to the Mayükha 
i sons of a brother, who is dead, share along with surviving 
brothers’ and their Lordships proceed to say that on that point 
the Mayükha only-embodied and defined a pre-existing custom 
(of Guzerat). For this latter statement there is, it is sub- 
mitted with great respect, absolutely no basis, as the origi- 
nal itself has been wrongly translated. Even when the Vya- 
vahäramayūkba was recognised as of paramount authority 
in- Guzerat, it was not consistently followed in several res- 
pects such as the rule of the Mayükha allowing the brothers 
of the half blood to succeed along with the father’s father or 
the rule allowing the adoption of a daughter's son, a sister’s son 
or a mother’s sister’s son even to the three higher castes The' 
departure in theglatter case was due to the opinion that ihe 
two works on adoption, viz: the Dattaka-mimàris& and the D'at- 
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taka-candrika, aré works o? the highest. authority in matters 
of:adoption and that where they differ the lafteris adhered to 
in:.Bengal and by .the southern jurists while the Dattaka- 
miinarisa ‘was an infallible guide in Mithila and Benares 
(Bhagvan Singh v. Bhagvan Singh I. L. R. 21 All. at p. 419; vide 
also.I. L.. R..22 Mad. 398 at p. 411-12). As regards the Dattáka- 
candrika, it,is.well-knowr that it.was wrongly supposed to 
bé the. work of the author of the Smrticandriks, which is 
authoritative in Madras ard that it is suspected to have been 
8 fabrication passed.as genuine by a pandit of Colebrooke. . The 
Mitakshara is regarded as of the highest authority throughout 
India except in Bengal where the Dayabhiaga prevails. In 
spite of this, the highest tribunals have departed from its 
doctrines in allowing a coparcener to sell his share in joint 
family property for value without family necessity, in allowing 
females like the son's daughter or son's widow .to succeed, in 
interpreting the word strid/ana whereby property inherited by 
a female even from a female is excluded from the incidents of 
being stridhana (Sheo Shankar Lal v, Debi Sahai I. L. R. 25 All 
p. 468 P. C.) 


^.  The.foregoing remarks are not made in a carping spirit 

They have only one object in view. The present state of the 
. Hindu Law is far from satisfactory. On the one hand the courts 
have, during a century or more of British rule, introduced 
fundamental changes in the law as laid down in the books 
regarded by the courts themselves to be of paramount authority. 

They thereby displeased the orthodox section of the community. 

On the other hand the courts, being bound to administer Hindu 
Law as laid down in the Sznskrit works of mediaeval India, 
have their hands tied down in several respects and cannot 
introduce modern tendencies into the teachings of ancient 
books that were written frcm an entirely different point of 
view. This halting process does not satisfy those.who having 
imbibed western jurispruderce-hanker after the freedom of the 
20th century in matters of marriage, succession, joint family 
&c. The Hindu Law laid down by the courts for a century or. 
so is imbedded in ponderous volumes of reports or in the numer- 
ous works on Hindu Law written -by eminent lawyers. This 
is:& very cumbrous method. Much of the substantive law ap- 
plicable to India is codified. "Whatever might have beén said 
against the codification of Hindu Law some sixty years ago, it 
is certainly high time that the codification of Hindu‘Law should 
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be taken in hand as early as possible. In the absence of codi- 
fication, there is great waste of the money of the litigants, there 
isimmense loss of time and there are years of anxiety and 
suspense before the litigant ultimately knows his position under 
the Hindu Law. Codification will reduce all these evils. No 
one will ever say that codification is.an unmixed: blessing. It 
has always a tendency to become rigid and inelastie,. it. often 
shuts out the introduction of fresh principles and cannot ‘pro: 
vide completely for the ever changing needs of a rapidly. pro- 
gressing society. But it is the lesser of two evils and its ' 
defects can be remedied by resorting to amendments through 
the legislature. In the absence of codification, great uncertain: 
ty often prevails in matters of every. day importance to the 
people. Even after a current of decisions has been established 
by decisions of the High Court for years, cases are not rare 
where the Privy Council makes certain observations which are 
supposed io overrule the long current of decisions and.a erop 
` of litigation at once springs up.. This is well illustrated in two 
recent cases. It had long been thought that for a father's 
antecedent debt not incurred for an illegal or immoral purpose 
the whole family property (including the son's interest ) was 
- liable to be sold even if the father was alive. Then came the case 
of Sahuram v. Bhup Singh ( I. L. R. 39 All. p. 437) in which thé 
Privy Council made certain observations which were supposed. 
to have overruled the above-mentioned long current of decisions. 
But recently the Privy Council restored the authority of the old: 
rulings in the case of Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad (26 Bombay. 
Law Reporter p. 500). In the Maratha country it had been 
long established that a widow could not adopt, if her husband. 
died while in a state of union and if he had not expressly au- 
thorised her to adopt. But the Privy Council in Yadav v. 
Namdeo (I. L. R. 49 Cal. p. 1.) held that in the Maratha country 
a widow can adopt without the consent of her husbands kins- 
men, whether the estate had vested in her or not and whether 
her husband was joint or separate at his death, provided he had: 
not expressly forbidden her to adopt. Their Lordships left the 
question open whether, when a widow: adopted without Her 
deceased husband’s kinsmen’s consent in a joint family, the 
adopted son would be entitled to an interest in the family pro- 
perty. This decision has become a fruitful source of litigation, 
Another source of speculation in litigation is due to varying 
interpretations of the same Sanskrit text by the courts, though 
there may be no varying interpretations of commentators 
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accomplished : fact, viz. adoption. Therefore the rule has in 
view only the state of things after adoption. - 


This is not the place to make any detailed remarks on the 
manner in which the codification of Hindu Law is to be brought 
about. It is certain that owing to serious divergences between the 
different schools, ७ comprehensive code for the whole of India is 
out of question. But itis possible to codify Hindu law by pro- 
vinces. When codification of Hindu Law is determined upon 
in order that the measure may be satisfactory to all sections, 8 
committee must be formed, on which not only lawyers but eminent 
Sanskritists and students of Mīmāñsā possessing a knowledge 
of English ( like the Hon’ble Dr. Jha ) must be nominated 


We axe all deeply interested in preserving and propagating 
Utility of the what is best in the literature and culture of 
Mimansa Vidya. ancient India. The Mimafisa represents a 
laya part of the valuable literature of India, 
The foundation of such a vidyalaya as the one declared 
open to-day will serve to foster the study of the Mimànsà 
which has been languishing in this part of the country for lack 
of opportunities of study. But then some whose views are 
advanced might object that, granting that a study of the 
Mimànsà may be embarked upon in an institution affiliated to 
the New Poona College, there is no necessity for making pro- 
vision for an agnihotra hall in these days of progress and ens 
lightenment. It is very easy to answer this objection. No one 
in these days would think of studying practical chemistry 
without a well-equipped laboratory or surgery without an: 
operation room. The agnihotra hall is the laboratory of the 
Mimàrs&. A considerable portion of the ancient works on the 
Mimafisé would not properly be understood and grasped with- 
out some living knowledge of the performance of the darga« 
pürnamàsa and other elementary rites. There isa further and 
more weighty reason. It is well-known that according to 
our ancient philosophy and religion there are three paths, the 
path. of works, the path of devotion and faith and the path of 
knowledge. There are still millions in India who cherish the 
path of works and who regard the keeping of an agnihotra a 
sacred duty.. As long as we do not want to abjure all our 
ancient philosophies and religions and to cut ourselves entirely 
adrift from the past, no Indian institution, claiming to teach 
Indian students all that is best in the East as well as in the 
West and to tolerate differences of opinion on religious dogma, 
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can afford to spurn an endowment simply on the ground that 
it does not appeal to a few advanced minds 


In conclusion I earnestly hope that this Mimamea Vidyà- 
laya will, under the fostering care of the Sikshana-prasaraka- 
mandali, supply & long-f2lt want, will revive the study of 
the Mimariga and will help in the solution of knotty religious, 
social and legal problems in the near future." 


67 The followidg works, basides the original texts referred to above, 
will be helpful to all students of the Mimansa as they tre in. 
English :—Colebroeke’s Essays, Vol. 1; Cowell and Gough’ 
translation of the SarvadarSana-sahgraha (Trubner's Series) ; 
Arthasangreha translated by Dr. Thibaut; Sarkar's Mimanaa 
rules of interpretation (Tagore Law Lectures); the Prabha- 
kara School, the translations ‘of. the Slokavartika and of 

_ the.Tantravartika, by M.M. Dr. Ganganath Jha; Prof. Keith’s 


-Karmamimaisa (Heritage of India Series) 


A CENTURY OF ORIENTAL. RESEARCH." 


I have chosen this subject for my address, as I think it is 
the most appropriate tribute I can offer to the memory of that 
great scholar whose eighty-seventh birth-day we have assembled’ 
here to-day to commemorate, and who was himself one. of the 
foremost among the pioneers of oriental studies upon western’ 
lines in this country. . 


People often. talk about the wonderful developments of. 
physical science during the past century. No less wonderful, 
if less striking to the outsider, has been the progress in Oriental. 
learning, by which whole new realms of knowledge have been’ 
opened up, and our entire outlook upon the early history of the 
human race profoundly changed and modified. From the ‘Cons 
quest of the Panjab by Alexander to the sack of Alexandria by. 
the Mahommedans, intercourse between East and West had 
been continuous, each reacting upon the other. But after this 
the curtain descended for nearly a thousand years, oniy to be 
raised when Vasco da Gama sailed into the roadstead of Calicut 
in 1498. But Da Gama and his companions had come, not for 
learning, but on a purely practical mission. “ Vimos buscar 
Christaos e espicaria.” “We have come to seek Christians and 
spices.” Most of the early visitors to India were missionaries 
and merchants, with little taste for scholarship. From time to 
time travellers like Pietro della Valle brought back bricks 
inscribed with cuneiform characters or MSS. written in un- 
known scripts, but an age whose conception of civilization was 
bounded by classical Greece and Rome regarded them as mere 
curiosities. An exception must be made of a few devoted 
Jesuits and other missionaries, like the great Robert de Nobili 
` (e. 1620), who lived in South India as a Brahmin, and is re- 
garded by Benfey and Max Miiller as the first European Sans- 
krit Scholar; Abraham Rogers, who translated: Bhartrhari into 
Dutch, c. 1651; Ernest Hanxleden (c. 1699) who compiled the 
first Sanskrit grammar ; or Gaston Coeurdoux (c. 1767), who 
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first suspected the affinity of the Indo-European languages, 
and actually put a ques;ion on the subject to the Académie 
Francaise. But the work of these pioneers excited little or no 
general interest among scholars. The first real impetus was 
given by that picturesque adventurer, Anaquetil du Perron, 
who had sgen some Old Fersian MSS. in the Royal Library at 
Paris, and was inspired tc go to the East and get to the root of 
the whole matter. Oriental study has had its heroes no less 
than physical science, and among them Anaquetil du Perron 
may be numbered. Beirg destitute of money, he braved the 
horrors of a voyage befcre the mast to Bombay. When he 
reached India, his thirst ‘for knowledge was checked, but not 
quenched, by the war between England and France fwhich 
prevented him from going to Benares and studying Sanskrit at 
its fountain-head. But h2 reached Surat, and having overcome. 
the prejudices of the Dasiur Darab, he persuaded him to teach: 
him Avesta and Pehlevi. In 1761 he returned to Paris, with 
180 MSS. and copious notes. From these materials he published 
his Epoch-making Zend Avesta (1771). The work created a 
profound impression, anc a furious controversy raged about its 
genuineness. This scepticism, it must be added, was partly 
justified, when we remember that Voltaire had been deceived 
by a seventeenth century forgery which purported to be the 
Yajur Veda, when he wrcte his famous Essai sur les Moeurs et 
l'Esprit des Nations. Duzald Stewart even went so far as to 
declare that the whole Saaskrit literature was an invention of 
the Brahmins | : 

Meanwhile, the studz of Sanskrit had been begun by the 
English in Bengal. Charles Wilkins had taken up the subject 
at Benares, and in 1785 he published a translation of the Gita, 
and two years later, of th» Hitopadesa. Wilkins was succeeded 
by a far greater scholar, tLe celebrated Sir William Jones (1746- 
94). Jones was a born linguist. At College he had acquired 
thirteen languages perfecily, with a smattering of twenty-eight 
more! He was particularly proficient in Persian, and had 
published a metrical translation of Hafiz of some merit. Among ' 
Du Perron’s papers was a translation of some Persian render- 
ings of portions of the Upanisads, and this gave Jones his 
first glimpse of the treasures of Sanskrit ‘literature awaiting 
the explorer in that vast hitherto untrodden field of learning. 
Accordingly, he applied for.and received an appointment a8 
Judge of the Supreme Court. of Calcutta in 1783. On his 
arrival he threw himself: with avidity into the pursuit. of 
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Oriental learning. In 1784 he founded the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, with himself as First President. He soon caught. the 
eagle eye of Warren Hastings, who was, as James Mill some- 
where says "the first of the servants of the Company who at- 
tempted to acquire any language of the natives, and who set on 
foot those liberal inquiries into the language and literature of 
the Hindus, which have led to the satisfactory knéwledge of 
the present day.” As a practical statesman, Hastings’s first 
object was the translation of the Hindu law-books, in order to 
compile a digest of Hindu and Mahommedan law. Jones, 
however, never lived to see the completion of this great work, 
which he left to his friend and disciple Colebrooke. He died 
at the early age: of 48, worn out by his superhuman exertions. 
His chief translations from the Sanskrit were: Kalidasa’s: 
Sakuntala and Rtusathara, the Hitopadesa, Jayadeva’s Gita- 
govinda, some Vedic hymns, and The Institutes of Manu. Of 
the Sanskrit language, Jones remarked that it is “more perfect ` 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more 
- exquisitely refined than either: yet bearing to both- of them a 
strong affinity both in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of 
grammar, than could possibly have been produced by accident:. 
so strong, indeed, that’ no philologer could examine them all 
without believing them to have sprung from some common 
source which perhaps no longer exists. There is a similar 
reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both 
the Gothic and the Celtic, though blended with a different 
idiom, had the same origin with the Sanskrit; and the णत. 
Persian might be added to the same family.” These prophetic: 
works contained the germs of a new Science. In 1802, an. 
English Orientalist, Alexander Hamilton (1765-1824), was de- 
tained in France as a prisoner by Napoleon. He whiled away. 
the dreary hours of captivity by teaching Sanskrit to the" 
German poet and scholar Friedrick Schlegel. The-result was 
Schlegel’s Epoch-making work On the Language and Wisdom 
of the Indians (1808). This created the greatest enthusiasm in^ 
Germany for the new language and literature, and in particu- 
lar, started Franz Bopp upon the study of comparative Philo-: 
logy, In 1816, Bopp published a treatise. comparing the cone - 
-ugational system of Sanskrit with that of Greek and Latin, 
This science particularly appealed to the methodical German 
mind, and Bopp found worthy successors in Rask, Grimm and ` 
Brugmanu. Tae mantle of Jones fell upon the shoulders of : 
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H. T. Colebrooke (1765-1827) whom Lord Wellesley appointed 
as Professor of Hindu Law and Sanskrit at Fort William in 
1808, : Colebrooke finished his predecessor's Digest of Hindu. 
Law and wrote numerous papers upon almost every ‘branch of 
Sanskrit studies, of which the most important was his Essay 
on the Vedas, which broke new ground. The study of Vedic, as 
opposed to* classical Sanskrit, was carried on in Europe by 
Rosen, who published a text of part of the Rigveda in 1838, and 
Roth, whose essay on The Literature and History of the Vedas, 
(1846), is a landmark. Rcth was succeeded by "Max Müller, 
.an indefatigable worker in Vedic studies and comparative 
Mythology. 


The last of the great trio of pioneers was Horace Hayman 
Wilson (1786-1860). Wilson completed the first Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, which was only superseded by Roth and Béhtlingk's 
Sanskrit wörterbuch of 1858-76. He also made the first systema- 
tic survey of the Sarskrit drama in his Specimens of the 
Theatre of the Hindus (182%.) Of his Ariana Antiqua, one of the 
. earliest contributions to she study of Indian Archaeology, I 
shall speak later. Perhaps, however, his memory will above 
all be revered by Orientalists for the doughty fight which he 
put up against Macaulay in 1835 on the question of English: 
versus Sanskrit and Arabic as the subject of higher education. 
Macaulay’s vulgar and offsnsive minute, with its cheap gibes 
. about “seas of treacle and seas of butter, kings thirty feet high. 
and reigns 30,000 yeers long" may have convinced Lord. 
Bentinck's Government, but those who have read Wilson's reply ` 
‘know with whom the victcry really lay. Here for the present T 
conclude my survey of the discovery of Sanskrit literature. 
Space forbids me to do more than ‘refer to the rediscovery 
of the Pali literature of Hinayana Buddhism, with the flood of 
light which it throws upon Indian Social life in the fourth and 
fifth centuries B. C., and tke work done upon it by Oldenberg, 
Rhys David and others. The ramifications of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Literature are too 7ast and too complicated to be in- 
dicated even in outline. Cne of the many branches of activity 
stimulated by this Renaissance was the search for Sanskrit 
MSS., which has led to many startling discoveries, the most ` 
striking of later years being the lost plays of Bhisa, the 
Marlowe of India, by Ganapati Sastri, and the Artha Sastra, ` 
attributed to Candragupta’s Minister Kautalya, by Sama Sastri , 
in tae Mysore Palace Library. na 
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I now turn to the sister-sciences of epigraphy and numis- 
matics. Their value cannot! be overestimated. They have 
opened to our gaze what had been a sealed book for centuries— 
the whole vast pageant of Hindu history in pre-Mahommedan 
times. It was nothing less than the recovery ofa lost civiliza- 
tion, and those who wish to appreciate what modern scholar- 
ship has done in this direction should compare, for instance, 
the recent volume of the Cambridge History of India with 
Elphinstone's earlier work, edited by Professor Cowell. The 
various rock and pillar inscriptions had excited the curiosity 
of Jones and Colebrooke, but nothing could be made of them, 88 
the very scripts in which they were written had been forgotten 
since the overthrow of Buddhism. The honour of finding the 
. key belongs to James Prinsep (1799-1840), Assay Master at 
the Calcutta Mint, and a man of many parts. Examining 
some short inscriptions from Safichi Stipa, he noticed that they 
all ended with a word of the same two letters. Conjecturing 
that these were votive offerings, by one of those happy inspira- 
tions which belong to genius, he came to the conclusion that 
this word must be dünam. Furthermore, the werd preceding 
this word invariably be a genitive, and as such would normally 
end in sa. Hence a start was made with sa, da, na, and by work- 
ing on this as a basis, 8 provisional reading for a whole short 
inseription was reached in the space of one month. Further 
light was thrown on the subject by the bingual coins of the Greek, 
Saka, and other dynasties of the North-West Frontier, which 
were sent in large numbers to Prinsep in his capacity as Mint 
Master. From these, in conjunction with H. H. Wilson, whose 
Ariana Antiqua: Antiquities and Coins of Ancient Afghanistan 
(London 1841) was a land-mark in this branch of studies, the 
two scripts subsequently known as Brahmi and Kharosthi were 
established, and the clue obtained to ancient Indian inscriptions. 
One of the first results of this was to establish Indian Chrono- 
logy on & satisfactory basis. Jones and Colebrooke had already ° 
arrived at the “sheet anchor” of Indian chronology, when 
they identified the Sandracottus of the Greek writers with the 
Emperor Candragupta Maurya of the Mudrürüksasa and the 
Puranas, Candragupta's accession must have taken place 
between 325 B. C., when Alexander left India, and 305 B. C., 
when Sandracottus made his famous treaty with Seleucus 
Nicator. Similarly in his thirteenth Rock Edict, Piyadasi 
mentions five Greek kings as his contemporaries, Antiochus 
Theos, Ptolemy II, Antigonus of Macedon, Magas of Cyrene, and 
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Alexander of Epirus. The only years" when these five kings 
were all reigning simultaneously were between 261 and 239 
B.C. It was only a step row to identify Plyadasi with the 
Asoka Vardhana, grandsor of Candragupta, of the ‘Puranas, 
: Other importané dates have been determined from time to time 
one of the most brilliant being Fleet’s determination of yea: 
one of the Gupta. Eva as 313/20 A. C., and on this foundation 
the whole gigantic edifice of India chronology has been 
laboriously erected. Those who wish to appreciate the vast 
work done in the last hundred years in Indian Epigraphy need 
only glance at the Epigrapaia Indica, the Corpus Inscription- 
onum Indicarum, the Indian Antiquary and similar works. As 
regards western India the earlier results of these researches 
were embodied in those three monumental essays in the 
Bombay Gazetteer,-Bhandarxars Early History of the Deccan, 
Bhagwanlal Indraji's Early History of Gujarat, and Fleet's 
Dynastics of the Kanarese Districts. As- far as purely archzeolo- 
gical work is concerned, the pioneer was General Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, whose life work is embodied in his Archeological 
Survey of India. Many of Lord Curzon’s actions have been 
sharply criticized: there is however, complete unanimity of 
opinion about his legislation for the preservation of ancient 
Monuments, and ths enormous development of historical and 
archeological study in this century is chiefly due to his 
encouragement. The man:le of Cunningham has descended: 
upon the shoulders cf Sir cohn Marshall and his assistants. 
Every year adds to the number of fascinating discoveries 
unearthed by these workers: the ancient cities of Taksasila 
and Nalanda have been uacarthed; the Maurya capital at 
Pataliputra has been uncovered: and ancient monuments like 
the Safichi Stipa cleared of jungle and reverently restored ; and 
it is satisfactory to note tha; many of the Indian States, not- 
ably Hyderabad and Mysore, have followed suit. ` Archeology 
has, however, done more than this. It is due to the work of the 
archeologist that wa have been brought to realize that the 
culture of ancient Hindu India spread far beyond the shores of 
this country. Great Buddhist and Hindu cities and temples have 
been unearthed at Aruradhapura in Ceylon, at Borobodur in Java 
and gt Angkhor in Cambodia. Sir Aurel Stein has traced Indian 
settlements and caravan routes through what is now the Lop 
or Desert of Central Asia, right up to the Great Wall of China. 
And here I should like to touch upon another branch of studies 
which has thrown-much_ ligkt upon- the- history, literature and 
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culture ‘of ancient India, and this is Sinology.’ Buddhism _ 


apparently found its way across the Indian borderland into the 
Mongolian countries about the 2nd century B. C., and for six 
hundred years, from the reign of Kaniska to the reign of Harsa, 
the intercourse was almost uninterrupted. The Chinese Pilgrims 


who visited the Holy Places of India have left valuable records . 


of their journeys, and many Buddhist works, of which the 
originals have been lost, survive in Chinese, Japanese and 
Tibetan translations. All this 10028 a fruitful and still imper- 
fectly explored field of research, which urgently calls for 
workers to take it in hand. 
I must now go further afield, and sketch in outline what 
. epigraphists and archeologists have done in ancient Persia and 
Mesopotamia. We are now beginning to realize that Hindu 
India did not stand alone, but her culture and literature were 
deeply affected by intercourse with her western neighbours, the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Achaemenian Persians and the 
Greeks. A century and a half ago, we knew nothing at all 
about these nations. Their script, used all over western Asia, 
and known as cuneiform or wedge-shaped, was invented by the 
Sumerians at 8 period so remote that it can only be guessed at. 
‘It was used by the Babylonians from 4500 B. 0. and by the 
Assyrians from 1500 B. C., and hence we have in it records be- 
side which the Vedas appear comparatively modern. The clue 
to cuneiform was first found by Grótefend in 1815. He con- 
jectured that a certain word, occurring frequently at the 


. beginning of a line, was Darheush (Daryavush) or Darius. 


Assuming that this hypothesis was correct, three con- 
sonants. D, R, SH, were deciphered. From this beginning, by 
७ series of bold conjectures, Lassen had arrived by 1836 at the 
whole alphabet. This was a stepping-stone to a far greater 
feat. In 1835, Sir Henry Rawlinson scaled at great peril the 
precipitous Behistun rock near Karmanshah, and transcribed 
the hugé inscription engraved there by Darius the Great. This 
was written in three languages. The first was old Persian. 
The second was in the language of Elam or Susa. The third 


proved to be a new tongue, that of ancient Babylonia, a Semitic. 


language akin to Arabic and Hebrew. Hence, by proceeding from 


the known to the unknown, Babylonian was s tep by step interpret- : 


ed. To these discoveries were added the researches of Layard 
and a host of workers on the sites of the ancient Babylon and 
Nineveh, and the discovery of an incredible number of in- 

scribed clay tablets. We are now enabled to reconstruct with 


^ 
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accuracy the history of the great Semitic empires of Iraq in 
pre-Aryan days. The inflience of Babylonian and Assyrian 
eulture upon the early civilization of India was evidently 
considerable, though its precise bearings have not yet been 
determined. A attempt in this direction was made by the late 
Mr. B. G. Tilak in his article on the Chaldean and Indian 
Vedas, contributed to the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume. 
One of the most startling discoveries of recent years was Hugo 


. Winckler’s list of Mitanni Kings, bearing Aryan names and 


worshipping Aryan gods, at Boghaz Keni. And we now know, 
thanks to Professor Bühler, that India borrowed both her 
earliest scripts from Mesopctamia. 


Here I must close a brief and imperfect survey, with the 
hope that it may perhaps serve to stimulate some who hear or 
read it to take up the study of this most fascinating subject. 
And this brings me to the question which is being asked in 
Europe and will, nogdoubt, 58 asked in India. What is the 
use of it all? people say. Well, every great branch of learning 
is an end in itself, and ought to be studied for its own sake Apart 
from this, we must remembe- that the roots of the present lie 
deep buried in the past, and we can never successfully understand 
much less legislate for, Indie of to-day without a real under- 
standing of the fundamental ideas upon which her culture and 
civilization are built up. The rediscovery of the East was of 
the utmost importance to Europe, and was one cf the leading 
forces in the Romantic Revival. Kalidàsa's Sükuntala made 
the deepest and most lasting impression upon Goethe. He 
first read Forster’s translation of this masterpiece in 1792, when 
he composed his famous ep:gram. Five years later, we find 
him modelling the prologue on earth to Faust, where the poet, 
the stage-manager and the Merry Andrew converse on the merits 
of the play, upon the prelude to Sakuntala. As late as 1830, he 
was still thinking of adapting Sakuntala for the Weimar stage. No 
less profound was the influence of the Vedanta upon German 
philosophy. “From every senzence," says Schopenhauer deep, 
original and sublime thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded 
by a high and holy and earnest spirit. In the whole world 
there is no study so beneficial and 50 elevating as that of the : 
Upanisads It has been the solace of my life-it will be the 
solace of my death.” A simikar spirit pervades Schlegel, in his 
fine apostrophe to the unknown author of the Gita Magistrorum 
reverentia a Brachmanis inter 3anctissima ptetatis officia refertur, 
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Ergo ta primum, vates sanctissime, numinisque hypopheta quisquis 
tandem inter mortales dictus tu fueris, carminis hujus auctor, 
cujus oraculis mens ‘ad excelsa quaeque, aeterna atque divina, cum 
enarrabili quadam delectatione rapitur,-le primum, inquam, salvere 
jubeo, eta vestigia tua semper adoro. Carlyle, Enferson, perhaps 
Wordsworth, exhibit unconscious reflections of Oriental. thought 
in almost every page. To orthodox Christianity, the science 
of comparative philology, the discovery of the Vedas, and 
above all, the decipherment of the Babylonian tablets administer- 
ed an electric shock as intense as that supplied in another 
direction by Darwin, Wallace and Huxley. Moreover, the world 
cannot but be the richer and wiser for having added to its stock . 
of noble thoughts the profound reflections of the Gita, the 
beautiful and affecting teachings of Gautama and the gentle wis- 
dom of A$oka's inscrptions. The Sacred books of India surpass 
the Hebrew Scriptures in the highest qualities of imagination 
and profound thought. It is only of late years that Hurope, 
through the labours of Sanskrit and Pali Scholars, has become 
acquainted with the astonishing beauty of thought enshrined in 
scriptures more voluminous than the Hebrew Bible; and it is 
not impossible that this far-off literature will one day influence 
European thought quite as much as the Jewish Bible has 
done in the past. l 


माला. तु पूर्ववत्‌ E 
MALA TU PÜRVAVAT 
E BY 

H. R. DIVEKAR, 


Readers of Sanskrit Poetics need not be told that the 
heading given above, forms the last portion of Karika No. 94 of 
K&vyaprakàsa (काव्यप्रकाश). It is interpreted by all com- 4 
mentators, to refer to मालोपमा, which is nowhere mentioned in ` 
the Karikas but is only incidentally described in the Vriti.. 
Henoe it is admitted by most scholars 88 decisive proof of the. 
fact that the Karikas and the Vrtti of the Kavyaprakasa must” 
have been written by one and the same author. "Without ' 
entering into this controversy, it is attempted in this small: 
note to show that the word q4aq cannot refer to मालोपमा and 
hence cannot be accepted as a conclusive proof of the identity | 
of the कारिकाकार and वृत्तिकार. i N 


In order to.show the ludicrousness of the interpretation, 


let us read the Kārikäs together as given below T 
साधर्म्यमुपमा भेदे पूर्णा छप्ता च साम्रिमा । 
श्रोत्यार्थी च भवेद्वाक्ये समासे तडिते तथा ew n 
Wer लोपे स्यान्न श्रौती तद्धिते पुनः । 
उपमानानुपादाने वाक्यगाऽथ समासगा ॥ ce ॥ 
वादेलेपि समासे सा कर्माधारक्यचि क्यङि i 
कमकरो सुल्येतदद्विलोपे क्विप्समासगा ॥ ८९ ॥ 
घर्मोपंमानयोलोपे gu वाक्ये च ee | 
क्यचि वाद्युपमेयासे त्रिलोपे च समासगा ॥ ९० ॥ 
उपमानोपमेयत्वे एकस्येवेकवावयगे | 
अनन्वयो विपर्यास उपमेयोपमा तयोः ॥ ९१ ॥ 
संभावनमथोठेक्षा प्रकृतस्य -समेन यत्‌ | 
ससंदेहस्तु भेदोक्तो तदनुक्तौ च संशयः d ९२ U 
तद्रूपकमभेदो य उपमानोपमेययोः । l 
समस्तवस्तुविषयं श्रोता आरोपिता यदा ॥ ९३ ॥ 
श्रौता आर्थाश्व ते यस्मिन्नेकदेशविवर्ति तत्‌ । 
साझमेतनिरक् तु gd माला तु पूर्ववत्‌ ॥ ९४ ॥ 
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~: From these we shall see that the Kārikākāra commenced 
nis treatment of उपमा in Karika No. 87 and described its divi- 
sions and'subdivisions in the succeeding three Karikas. In 
Karika No. 91, he treated of अनन्वय and उपमेयोपँमा and after giving 
` his views on usar and सर्सदेह, he came to रूपक, After defining 
रूपक and giving its two divisions as समस्तवस्तुविषय ant एकदेशविवतिं, 
he wrote 
साझु'मेतनिरईं तु शुद्ध माला तु ATA | - 

Now if we are here to interpre; पूवेवत्‌ as मालोपसावत्‌ let us see 
how many suppositions we are reouired to make. First, that 
the writer forgot to include मालोपसा in his subdivisions; second- 
ly that he forgot this very fact in the brief interval of writing 
seven lines and a-half; thirdly that he was so engrossed in 


: the treatment of मालोपमा that without being aware of it he 


thought that he had described it and hence wrote that मालारूपक 
is similar to मालोपमा which he had described earlier. To make 
„all these suppositions in case of a scrupulously exact writer 
like मम्मट requires too much to be imagined ; 


: . To be freed from all these absurdities, it is required to be 
supposed that the writer of the Karikas and the Vrtti must-have 
been the same, that he must have simultaneously written the both 
and that he must have forgotten whether he described मालोपमा 
in Karikas or in Vrtti and consequently wrote qdqd meaning 
मालोपमावत्‌, But this. is going waistdeep from kneedeep. ‘For 
now we shall be required to suppose that the writer wrote 
साधम्यैमुपमाभेदे and-directly went off to write the Vrtti on it. 
After finishing this Vrtti he then composed gù ggr च, wrote its 
Vrtti and then finished the Kariks सांग्रेमा | श्रोत्यार्थी च भवद्वाक्य समार्स 
तद्धिते तथा and explained it by its Vrtti. He thus must have come 
posed his Kàrikàs not as a whole but in parts and after he had 
written every part of it, must have written the Vrtti on if. Thus 
. he. did not compose the whole of the line साङ्गमेतान्नरङ्ग तु शुद्ध माला तु 
gda । but first framed साङ्गमेतत्‌ , then wrote saha सावयवम्‌ and 
thereafter he wrote निरई तु शुद्धम्‌, gave an example of it and then 
finished the line by filling up the words माला ggaaq. I now 
appeal .to the readers to think whether this supposition is not 
anything but ridiculous? Is it possible for any writer to write 
such detached parts of verses? It puts an incredible strain on 
one’s imagination to conceive this process. There is no prece- 
dent for it and hence it is very difficult to accept it, From this it 
will follow that the writer of the Karikas could not mean sett 
when he wrote माला तु पूववत्‌. 
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It may then be asked how all the interpreters represent- 
ing this view came to thick that way. A suggestion may be 
thrown to account for it. The Vrttikàra while writing his Vrtti 
has written the फ0०'5--मालोपमायामिवेकस्मिन्बहव आरोपिताः ।, out of 
which it is understood that मालोपमायामिव explains पूर्ववत्‌. This 
appears to be a clear misunderstanding. The Vrttikàra whether 
he was the “Karikakara himself or another man must have all 
the Karikas put together in front of him before he set about . 
to. write his Vrtti and on the grounds which are already 
mentioned above, the fact that मालोपमा is omitted by the 
Karikakara in his Karikas could not have escaped his notice. 
Nay, he already mentions the omission of मालोपमा and रशनोपमा 
by the Karikakara in the following words:— 


एबमेकोनविंशतिल्लप्ताः wit: सुह पञ्चविंशतिः ॥ अनयेनेव......इत्यभिन्ने साधारणे 


धर्मे, ज्योत्स्नेव नयनानन्द इटि भिन्ने च तस्मिन्‌ , एकस्यैव बहूपमानोपादाने मालो 
पमा, यथोत्तरं... ...... इत्यादिका रशनोपमा च न लक्षिता, एवंविधवेचिञ्यसहस्रसंभवात्‌ , 
उत्तभेदानतिक्रमाच्च ॥ | 


It is quite clear from this that the Vrttikara knows two vari- 
eties of मालोपमा, which he mentions but which he states to have 
been omitted in the K&rik&s. Is it then possible for the Vrttikara . 
to forget what he himself wrote in clear unmistakable terms and ` 
to say that पर्ववत्‌ meant मालोफ्मायांमिव. To explain मालारूपक, the Vrtti- 
kara can unhesitatingly say that it is like the मालोपमा which he 
had explained before, but he could not have possibly meant to 
write those words as the meaning of qiqa. Generally the 
Vrttikara quotes the words of Karikas, if he gives their meaning 


` in his vriti as अग्रिमा qui, वादेइपमाप्रतिपादकस्य, एतयोः adparet: आसे निरासे 


तयोरुपमानोपमेययोः, समेन उपमानेन ete Similarly had he written qaqq 
मालोपमावत्‌ , should have ungrudgingly accepted the view 
that the Vrttikàra meant amivaraa by पुर्ववत. I think, therefore, 
that he might have omitted 50 explain the word पूवेवृत्‌ and written 
मालापमायामेव ete. as an additonal explanation 

But then there remains the question as to what does पूर्ववत्‌ 
mean? If we read the Earika text without the Vitti, the 
Karika will read 


साङ्गमेतन्निरङ्गं तु DE माला तु de 
which will mean ‘This is at7, an unmixed ( रूपक ) is, however, 
firs, but málürüpaka is similar to the former.’ From this it is 
quite easy to deduce that tFe word ga or former refers to the 
division of arg and faye. Whether मालारूपक is साङ्गं or निरङ्ग will 
depend on whether we take $4 to mean, former or before; andg 
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to.mean but or and. If we translate as is given above, मालारूपक 
will:have to be considered as साडू. Pradipakara appears to take 
this view when he says अथ साङ्गस्यैव वेचित्र्यान्तरमाह माला तु पूर्ववत्‌. If we, 
however, translate ‘This is lg.....and मालारूपक is as before,’. 
साळारूपक will be निरज्ञ Without entering into this discussion, 
I. wish to maintain, that whatever the case, the word qdqd 
refers to साङ्गचिरङ्गभेद्‌ and not to मालोपमा, The word qd may mean 
former or before, but it cannot be connected with what the 
वृत्तिकार could not have had before his mind. 


A similar instance of qaqa may be incidentally mentioned 
from these very Karikas. While describing the divisions of 
ध्वनि, the Karikakara writes :— 

रसादीनासनन्तत्वाद्वेद एको हि गण्यते । 

वाक्ये ERA: पदेऽप्यन्ये प्रबन्धे5प्यथेशक्तिभू: ॥ ४२ ॥ 

पदैकदेशारचनावर्णेष्त्रपि रसादयः 

भेदासदेकपश्चाशत्तेषां चान्योन्ययोजने ॥ ४३ ॥ 

संकरेण निरूपेण संसृष्ट्या चैकरूपया | 

वेदखाब्धिवियचन्दाः शरेषुयुगखेन्दवः ॥ ४४ ॥ 

अगूढमपरस्याङ्गं वाच्यसिद्धयङ्गमस्कुटम्‌ | 

संदिग्धतुल्यप्राधान्ये काक्काऽऽक्षिप्तमसुन्द्रम्‌ ॥ ४५ tl 

sqq गुणीभूतव्यङ्गचश्याष्टौ मिदाः स्मृताः । 

एषां भेदा यथायोगं वेदितग्याश्च पूर्ववत्‌ ॥ ४६ ॥ 
Here the same word aa is used and it means like tho 


former (ध्वनि). It is used to refer to something noted before and 
not to something not mentioned. 


Lastly, supposing माला तु पूर्ववत्‌ refers to मालापमा, I cannot 
understand what additional fact has been mentioned by saying 
that it is like मालोपमा, The only similarity is एकस्मिन्बहव and it 
is already understood by the word साला where many flowers are 
strung on one thread. The fact which the Karikakara wished 
to mention is whether it is साङ्ग or fate. That मालोपमा is not 
mentioned in the text by the Kérikakara who omits some 
subdivisions which he does not think वैचित्र्यवत्‌, is also reminded 
by the Vrtti at the end of रूपक, where the Vrttikara writes 


रशनारूपक न वैचित्र्यवद्ति न लक्षितम्‌ t z 


The Vrttikara here appears to mean that मालोपमा and रशनोपमा 
were not both mentioned in the treatment of उपमा by the 
Kärikākāra, but in his treatment of रूपक, even when he men- 
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tioned मालांरूपक, he did not note रशनारूपक. While remembering, 
“gHferefore, arid nosing what the Karikakara writes and what he 
९5 not, it is not possib e either for the writer of the Vrtfi or 
for that of the Karikas to forget that मालोपमा is omitted by the | 
riter Of the Karikas. Much more impossible than this, is it 
‘therefore, Lo Suppose that पूर्ववत्‌ refers, to something which is अपूर्व 
“The least ‘that ‘can be raid of it is that the ‘supposition is 
“by itself अपूव 
It is on these grouncs, that T affirm, that पूवेवत्‌ cannot refer 
“to मालोपमा and hence it cannot be accepted as is generally done 
‘to be the decisive proof o? the identity of the Karikakara and 
the Vrttikara of कान्यप्रकाश- 


THE SVAPNAVASAVADATTA OF BHASA, - 


In the October number of the Royal Asiatic Society's 
journal, M. M. Ganapati Sastri of Trivendrum. gives. ina 
noté two citations, one from the Bhavaprakaga of Saradatanaya_ 
and the other from the Srigaraprakaga of Bhoja. In the former, 
the author, " who is dealing with the features of the ten kinds 
of Rüpakas after describing the five Jàtis mentioned by 
Subandhu' viz.—Pürna, Prasanta, Bhasvara, Lalita, and 
Samagra, says— s ) क HE 

प्रशान्तरसभूयिष्ठ प्रशान्तं नाम नाटकम |. | 

न्यासो न्याससमुद्धेदो बीजोक्तिबीजदर्शनम्‌ ॥.. 

ततोडनुह्दि्संहारः प्रशान्ते पश्चसंधयः। ` ¦ 

- स्वमवासवदत्ताख्यमुदाहरणमत्र तु ॥ 
The author further points out several stages in the action ofthe. 
play which correspond with these five Sarhdhis; thus Vasava- 
datta was separated from Vatsaraja and entrusted to Padmayatt. 


( as in the first act ), that Vatsaraja believed , that . Vasayvadat: 





was alive (wide fifth act), that the king feelingly called for. 
Vasavadatta and so on (as in the V aet) and that the king, : 
haying obtained the Vins, Ghosavatl, searched for Vasayadatta,, 
its possessor, all as in the Svapnavasayadatta.". The Mabamah 

padhyaya further asks “ what greater authority is required than: 






ably js the work of the celebrated poet Bhása. < < Cy 
And if the identity of the anonymous workrand.that cited . . 


by Saradatanaya be established—there will be;no; difficulty in. 
accepting that work as the creation of the greatipoet. But this... 
is exactly a point which we aro not prepared to concede. The 
evidence of the citation clearly .goes against such identity. - 
For there is nothing in the Triyendrum work corresponding tothe., . 
second Sarhdhi—the Ny&sa-samudbheda, Saradatanaya points. . 
out, that the king comes to know that Ayantikā .( Väsavadatta ) y 
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was alive on seeing that the face of Padmavati was adorned 
with a peculiar seffron mark. Now we know that Vasavadatta 
attended to the toilet of Padmavati and therefore it ,is conceiv- 
able that in adorning her she might have drawn those saffron 
‘designs on her fece with which she usually adorned herself. 
And so the king feels a vague presentiment that Vasavadatta 
' was alive. Here is a reference to a definite incident which 
gives rise to that presentiment. Ganapati Sastri refers to the 
fifth act as showing that Vatsaraja believed that Vasavadatta 
was alive. But that is not enough. Nowhere in the anonymous 
work is there a situation like the one referred to by Saradatanays, 

There is also another point to be considered. .The third 
Samdhi is the Bijokti and this is illustrated by that portion 
of the play where the king feelingly calls for Vasavadalta 

एहि वासवदत्तेति m यासीत्येवमुच्यते.” Now the word “iti” shows that the 
author is quoting the very words used by Vatsaraja. But in the 
fifth act, though we find words like “हा वासवदत्ते” “हा अवन्तिराजपुत्रि” 
* er प्रिये, हा प्रियशिष्ये देहि मे प्रतिवचनम्‌” and so on, we never find 
Vatsaraja-saying ‘ एहि वासवदत्ते ' or “क यासि 
The five technical joints again are fixed by a definite time 
sequeiice; thus the Nyasa will be the first stage, the Nyàsa- 
samudbheda the next and so on. According to the explanation 
of - Ganapati Sastri this ordered sequence will be violated 
by the second and third stage. - For we find that in the fifth 
act Vatsaraja in & dream addresses his queen in the manner 
described, and afterwards when awakened by the quasi-reality 
oftis experince expresses to his friend Vasantaka his belief that © 
Vasavadatta was alive (वयस्य | प्रियमावेदथे, धरते खलु वासवदत्ता). If 
théiassumption that the five stages of the action are timed by 
an ordered sequenze be correct—and there is no reason why it 
should not be correct--then clearly enough in the anonymous 
work:the third stage Bijokti is reached ‘before the second 
( Nydsa-samudbheda ) 

Here is, therefore, additional evidence to prove that the 
anonymous work is-different from the work alluded to by these 
writers and is probably a version of the original work written by 
Bhasa AE BES 

Tt is-also remarkable that this conclusion is now established 
beyond the possibility of any reasonable doubt by the new 
evidence brought to light by Prof. Sylvain Levi in his article 
. entitled " Deux Nouveaux Traites De Dramaturgic. Indienne 

. (J.A. Oct.-Dec. 1923 P. 193 ff.) In one of these two treatises 
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on dramaturgy—The Natyadarpana of Ramoandra and Guna- 
candra, two disciples of the famous Jain teacher Hemacandra 
—we get a quotation from the Svapnavdsavadatta which is 
expressly mentioned as the work of Bhasa ( Bhāsakrta ) Prof. 
Levi points out that when if is a question of classical and 
celebrated works of Kalidasa, Bhavabhüti, Harsa etc. the writers 
do not mention the names of their authors ; the departure from 
their usual practice in the present instance undoubtedly 
indicates that the writers want to distinguish the authentic 
work of Bhàsa from another work known under the samo title. 
The following is given from the work of Bhisa as an illustra- 
tion of anumàna- — 


यथा भासकृते स्वप्रवासवदत्ते शेफालिकाशिलातलमवलेक्य वत्सराजः-- 
पादाकान्तानि पुष्पाणि सोष्म चेद॑ शिळातलम्‌ | 
नूनं काचिदिहासीना मां इट्रा सहसा नता (गता? ) ॥ 
cf. act IV Sec, i. after the Prologue. 
This Stanza which is not found in the- Trivendrum work esta- 
blishes the fact that the anonymous work is a later version of 
the Svapnavasavadatta of Bhása. Here (act IV. Sc. i after the 
prologue), however, in the work of the anonymous writer is 
preserved to us in a dislocated form a-passage which belonged 
to the original work. 

. The other quotation is fron the N&taka-laksana-ratna-kosa 
of Sagaranandin; while disc ussing the manner of transition from 
the Prologue to the main scene, Sàgaranandin after citing 
Sakuntala, Ratnavali etc. finally cites the Svapnavàsavadatta— 

यथा स्वप्रवासवदत्ते। नेपथ्ये सूत्रधारः ( उत्सारणां श्रुत्वा पठति । ) अये कथं तपो- 
वनेऽप्युत्सारणा | ( विलोक्य) कथं मन्त्री यौ गन्धरायणो वत्सराजस्य राज्यप्रत्यानयनं क्तु- 
कामः पद्मावतीपरिजनेनोत्सायैते ।. - 
A closely allied scene is to be met with in the anonymous 
work; but it only shows how much the author of the Triven- 
drum work was indebted to Bhàsa. 


C. R.. DEVADHAR, 


° EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Triennial elections of the Institute took place in June 
last and the new Regulating Council took charge of the admi- 
nistration of the Institute in July. The new Executive Board 
elected by the Council “mmediately appointed sub-committees 
for the different Departments of the Institute for 1924-25, The 
personnel of these committees will be found elsewhere. 

* * ` * * P 


The Anniversary ofthe Institute was celebrated as usual 
on the 6th of July. Some members from the mofussil were also 
present on the occasion The General Body of the Institute 
elected His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson P. C., G. C. L E. C. M. 
G., D. 8. O., as their President for the next triennium ( 1924-27 ).. 
This was but meet in v-ew of the keen interest taken by His | 
Excellency in the work of the Institute which was further ` 
evinced by his informal visit to the Institute on the 16th of. 
July. His Excellency was received ón the occasion by Mr. 
B. S. Kamat, one of the -Vice-Presidents of the Institute and by 
Principal H. G. Rawlinson, the Vice-Chairman of the Regulat- 
ing Council and other members. This visit enabled - His 
Excellency: to know. mors closely the work of the Institute and 
we hope this visit will not be the last as His Excellency | 
remarked on the occasioa. The Institute hopes to prosper under 
such encouraging auspices. 

* * + 7  * 


Another noteworthy event of the Anniversary day was the 
election of two Oriental scholars as Honorary members of the 
Institute Dr. J. J. Modi and Prof. K. B. Pathak have done 
valuable service to the cause of oriental learning, each in his 
own line of study, and im honouring these veteran scholars the 
Institute has really honcured itself. In this connection we may . 
Tecall the names of other Honorary members viz. Muni Jina 
Vijayaji and M. M. Vascdeoshastri Abhyankar. It will thus be 
seen that the Institute has recognised not only modern critical 
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&oholarship but also Sastrio learning, not only Sanskrit studies 
but also Jain and Iranian studies. 
+ * t * * 


A message of good wishes was conveyed to Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar on behalf of the Institute by Sardar K. C. Mehen- 
dale, Dr. V. G. Paranjpe and Mr. N. C. Kelkar on the day of the 
: Anniversary of the Institute, which was the 88th birth-day of 

` Dr. Bhandarkar 


* * * * 


Dr J. M. Unwalla, Ph. D. of Navasari delivered under 
the auspices of the Institute two valuable lectures on the 25th 
and 26th August 1924. The subjects of these lectures were: (1) 
Observations on the Religion of the Parthians and (2) the 
Synthetic traits of the Indian Iconography. The latter lecture 
was illustrated by lantern slides and was largely attended. 
Dr. Belvalkar was the president for both the lectures, and the 
lectures were arranged at the Fergusson College. The Insti- 
tute is thankful to the authorities of the Fergusson College for 
the facilities given by them in this connection. 

* * * 7 * * 

Prof Sten Konow of the Christiania University, the re- 
nowned Orientalist who has come to India to give a course of 
lectures at the Vis$va-Bhárat! University of Dr. Tagore, was in- 
vited to pay a visit to the Institute during his short stay in 
Poona. He visited the Institute on 4th November 1924, and 
delivered a lecture on "Indo-European religious ideas in ancient 
India À conversazione was arranged in his honour, which 
was attended by local scholars and other members of the 
Institute 

* * ऋ + 

The Third session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
was held at Madras on 22nd December 1924 and the following 
days. It was largely attended by scholars from different parts 
of India andthe number of papers submitted was also very 
large. The next session would be held at Allahabad in 1927 
The Institute notes with pleasure that the activity started 
under its auspices has met with the approval of the world of 
scholars and its continuance well-nigh guaranteed in view 
of the fact that the Universities of Calcutta, Madras and 
Allahabad have taken a lead in this matter. 


16th January 1925, 
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INDO-EUROPEAN RELIGIOUS IDEAS iN 
ANCIENT INDIA. 
BY 
DR. STEN KONOW. 


The history of Indo-Aryan religions is nct simply an Indian 
phenomenon, starting from fundamental conceptions ‘which 
have been developed on Indian soil. The Vedic Aryans had 
brought with them notions and ideas from their old home, where 
they had lived together with their Iranian brothers, who also 
called themselves Aryans, and these pre-historic Aryans had, in 
their turn, inherited religious thoughts and customs from their 
Indo-European ancestors. 

In order to fully understand the later development it would 
therefore, be necessary to know what was inherited both from 
the Aryan and from the Indo-European period, and it is even 
probable that such knowledge is absolutely essential, because 
the later structures are built up on the old foundation, without 
which they would perhaps be liable to decay as an uprooted 


tree. 
For obvious reasons it is, however, impossible to give a full 
account of the details in the ancient Indo-European and Aryan 

ub-strata in Indian religion. We can only hope to be able 
to grasp some general features. In the days of Max Müller, it 
was customary to reconstruct Indo-European religion from the 
Rgveda, drawing some names and designations found in the 
ancient literature of: other Indo-European peoples. into. the 


^ 
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enquiry for the sake o? corrparison, the common opinion being to - 
the effect that the Rgveda had preserved the leading features of 
the Indo-European period with remarkable fidelity. 


In the first place atsention was drawn to the. fact that 
the Indian word deva, & god, was indentical with Latin deus and 
with the word (क, which is used to denote the gods in the 
religious songs of the ancient Norwegians: the word itself was - 
clearly derived from the root, div, to shine, which is also found 
in the word dyaus, the sky, day. The gods were accordingly 
conceived as shining, resp_endent in brightness, and residing in 
the skies, in heaven. It was pointed out that this explanation 
was further strengthened Ly the use of the term homo to denote 
man in the ancient Latin language, for homo was clearly con- 
nected with humus, earth. The old Indo-Europeans accordingly 
spoke of their gods es celestial luminous beings, residing in 
heaven, high above man, tle son of dust. 


It was even considered possible to reconstruct parts of 
the ancient pantheon Behind the host of ‘devas’ it seemed 
possible to discern a divine father, the one great God. The Indian 
Dyaus-pita was evidently the same god as the Greek Zeus- 
pater, the Roman Jupiter both. names being etymologically 
identical with Dyaus-2itaü. 

> Other-common Inco-Enropean gods were traced in addition. 
to him. 0868, the dawn, was the same word as Greek Eos, . 
Latin Aurora, divine Gawn ; Surya, the sun, was the same god as 
the Greek Helios, a word which is etymologically identical;. 
Agni was-Latin ignis, fire, and so forth 


There was accord-ngly quite a number of common names, 
and there also seemed <o be a series of common myths and tales 
connected with these names: we had before us quite an Indo-, 
European mythology. 

The nature of thes» Indo-European gods also seemed to be. 
evident, from the etymology of their names. They were- 
personifications of ligit and the phenomena of light, of the; - 
celestial bodies and 0: the powers and phenomena of nature. 
Much has been written 8000 this ancient light and nature-wor- 
ship. It was thought tc be cf a much higher description than the 
belief in ghosts and spizits. The fixed rules observable in nature 

. Were apt to give rise to morel notions of a high order, and at the. 
same time a conceptior of Dyaus, the highest god, as the Great- - 
Father, was an antic pation of the later Christian. idea of. 
god as the good and mercifvl father of men. l 


C. GA 
Indo- European: Religious: Ideas ए स jent Indias 


. *^ The picture was filled up with numerous details, most of: 
them derived from the Rgveda, but some also from the ancient. 
religions of the Greeks and other Indo-European peoples. To 
the latter'elass belonged the conception of JDyaus-pitü, as: 
the highest god, the celestial father, which played a prominent 
. role in the discussion . 





. The whole structure was imposing and beautiful and re- 
markably modern in many respects, . The ancient Indo- 
Europeans seemed to have been highly civilized people, in.some 
respects even more so than their descendants at the present day,. 
and there was some satisfaction in this thought, that our race: 

_had ceased to be barbarians uncounted ages ago. It seems to be 
a common idea among Indo-European nations, this, that it 
is more dignified and exalted to have inherited high civilization 
and noble thought than to have acquired them in energetic 
self-assertion. l i 


The picture, however, has subsequently proved to have been 
wrongly drawn. The only thing which we really know is that 
there existed some religious designations and names in Indo- 
European times, which have been preserved by several Indo- 
European peoples. But we do not know much about the ideas 
and conceptions covered by these words. From the fact that 
Sürya wasinvoked by the Aryans, Helios by the Greek, we 
eannot draw the conclusion that the Indo-Europeans really 
worshipped the sun as a great god. And from the existence of 
the word deva in India, deus in Rome and tiwar in Old 
Norwegian, we cannot infer that the idea of light was the 
chief feature in the Indo-European conception of divinity. We 
hàve other designations which may be just as old and. which 
lead to different conclusions. I shall only remind you. of 
the common Germanie word “god”. In ancient Norwegian the 
word is of the neuter gender, and etymologically it is identical 
with Sanskrit hutam, what is poured out, the sacrificial libation. 
We seem to discern, behind this word, a much more primitive 
idea, that of the magic offering as embodying mystic power, just 
as the Brahma, the magic formula, came to be considered 
ina similar light in India. We here apparently have before us 
a way of thinking similar to that of the Melanesians and 
Polynesians, who bow down before mana, mystic and uncontrol- 
lable power y 

And an examination of such traditional tales and myths 
about the gods and their facts which have apparently been 
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handed down from the Indo-European period seems to lead to 
similar results. We have such tales about the conquering 
‘of the dragon, about the winning of the cows, and so forth. But: 
it is curious that the divine names mentioned in connexion 
with such valorous deeds are different in the different parts of- 
the Indo-European world. 


In Greece it is Herakles, in Iran Mithra, in India Indra: 
who brings the cows; in Greece and Italy it is Zeus, and Jupi- 
ter who wields the thunderbolt, the weapon of the Indian Ind- 
ra, and so forth. We necessarily get the impression that the 
Indo-European myth dealt with the powerful deed and not 
so much with the divine powers who performed it. It is of 
especial interest in this connexion to examine the ideas connect- 
ed with Dyaus-pitó, Zeus-pater and Jupiter, because these 
names have played so great a role in the formation of the whole 
Indo-Eurcpean theory. As a matter of fact we do not at 
all know that the Indo-European ancestor of these gods 
was considered as a supreme god, the father of all the devas, the 
Ruler of the Universe. -It is only in the Greek and subsequently 
in Roman ‘mythology that such a position is assigned to the 
Sky-Father. The ancient Germanic peoples seem to have known 
Dyaus, whom they called Tyr, German Ziu, as the god of war, 
and he is not with them, no more than in India, the powerful 
master of thundering and lightning. That is the business of 
another god, Thorr. German Donar, whose name simply 
designates him as the Thunderer. It is of interest to make 
a note of.this feature. When we find such a state of things 
with different Indo-European peoples, which are all descended 
from one common stock, that one of th:m knowsagod Thunderer, 
while another assigns the thundering to Indra and a third to : 
the ancient Sky-Father, it seems to be the only natural 
inference that the common ancestors viewed the mystical force 
manifest in lightning with awe as a definite entity. Behind 
it there might perhaps be found some vague personality, so that - 
the possibility was there for the development of & separate god 
Thunderer. But else, the force existed by itself and might be 
manifested in the deeds of different ६005, It was, therefore, 
natural that the different Indo-European peoples ascribed it to 
. that individual god who in the opinion of each of them was in 
possession. of the greatest strength, to Indra in India and to 
Zeus in Greece. In both cases, however, we are faced with 
a later development. 
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We have not, accordingly, any right to consider the Indo- 
Germanic Dyaus-pità, as the god of lightning, at the hand of 
the Greek conceptions connected with his name, or of ascribing 
४0 him qualities and features which we only know from one 
‘ source. We can only use such characteristics as are found in 
more than one place, in the traditions of more than one Indo- 
European people. And when such is the case, we must confess 
that we do not know anything more about the Indo-European 
Sky-Father than his name, and we cannot accordingly fill up 
the picture with other lines than such as are immediately 
derivable from the name 


Now everything which is said about Dyaus-pità in Rgveda 
seems to be of that kind. He does not play a prominent role 
&nd not & single hymn is devoted to him alone. The word 
dyaus itself is used to denote Heaven or the sky, but also 
means "day", just as Latin dies, which is the same word 
He has no personal features. He is deva, it is true, but that 
word does not add anything to the idea. He is also asura, but 
we are not acquainted with the original meaning of that word. 
In India the Asuras seem to be considered as being in possession 
of the power to work wonders, and it is just possible that Dyaus 
is called Asura because the shining sky is wondrous like the 
display of magic power, of māyā. Other gods are described às his 
children. Thus Usas is his daughter, the A$vins, the Adityas, the 
Maruts, Sürya and others are his sons or descendants. But then 
it should be remembered that putra, son, does not always mean 
a son generated by the being who is designated as the father, 
A deva-putra is almost the same thing as deva, i, e. is somebody 
belonging to the deva-class, and a son of Dyaus is therefore, 
essentially the same thing as a deva. 


The only thing which can, perhaps, help us to fill up 
the picture is the frequent collocation of Dyaus-piti and 
Prthivim@ta in the Rgveda. We here have a mother in 
addition to the father, and these two ideas of fatherhood and 
motherhood, as manifested in the Sky and in the Earth, seem to 
be Indo-European 


The existence of the former idea is attested by the use of 
the designation Sky-Father both in India, in Greece and in 
Rome. The corresponding notion of an Earth-Mother can 
be assigned to the Indo-European period with almost absolute 
certainty. The Roman author Tacitus tells us that some 
Germanic tribes worshipped the goddess Nerthus, that is, he 
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says, Mother Earth, terra mater. An essential feature in this 
worship was -a big procession, in which the goddess was taken 
out from her arcanum ina carriage, which was drawn about under 
great rejoicing ard merry-making. At last the goddess was 
brought backs and everything connected with her procession; 
including the goddess herself, was subsequently bathed in: a 
sacred tank. 


There are, in Tacitus’ short note, several details which 
strongly. remind us of similar occurrences in the worship of 
Siva’s consort, the great mother, and in my opinion there can be 
no doubt that the Kali-procession terminating with a ceremonial 
bath of the image-and the Nerthus celebration are two branches 
which have run from the same root, the Indo-European wor- 
ship of the Earth-Mother, she more so because we have traces of 
a similar worship ia other parts of the Indo-European world. The 
names Nerthus and Kali cannot, of course, have anything to do 
with each other. All 02 you, however, know that- Siva’s 
sonsort has many names, and that she has probably absorbed 
more than one different deity. The name Nerthus, on the other 
hand, is probably ro proper name at all, but related to Sanskrit 
nTt& and denotes the goddess in the role which her image or 
symbol plays at the procession. It is in reality Earth, as `a 
manifestation of the forces of generation and fertility, which is 
worshipped. And in India as in the Teutonie world we have 
distinct traces of a male ceity playing a role at these celebra- 

. tions in addition tc the goddess, a divine couple, the symbol. of 
the two sides of generation and fertilization. 


And here it is possi»ple to go one step further in our. 
analysis: Dyaus-pita; the Sky-Father, has another counter part: 
Manus-pita, the man-father Manu or Manus is not, from the 
beginning, a definite person, but just as the corresponding 
Teutonic Mannus, man himself, the personified idea of man, the 

_typical man, and that meant to the ancient Aryans the typical ` 
Aryan, to the Germanic tribes, the Germanic man. Other 
people were not real human beings, real man. They were 
foreigners, as the Americar school-boy thought, when he declar- 
ed that George Washingtom was the first man, Adam, the first 
man according to the Bible being a foreigner. 


Prthivi and Dyaus were not in their quality as Earth and 
Sky definite'divine persors. We never hear about devaniim 
. pita. dyauh or manusyanam mata prthivi, not even about pita- 
dyauh or mata prihivi. The.words pitar and matar are always 


a 
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placed last as the most important ones. Dyaus-pit@ is not 
therefore, Dyaus the father but the: Sky-Father, the idea of 
fatherhood as manifest in the sky. . टु 


And here we are, I think, at the leading feature in Indo- 
European religions and religious worship. The so-called gods 
were not personifications of light or the celestial bodies, but 
primeval forces and potencies. Sürya, the sun, was the force of 
light and warmth, Agni was fire itself, and Dyaus-pits was the 
idea of fatherhood, the active generating force, as seen in the 
sky, from which the rain came and fertilised the eternal force of 
generation hidden in Earth 

A short time ago I had the privilege of listening to a paper 
read before the Norwegian Academy by the famous French 
scholar, Professor Meillet. He showed that the ancient Indo- 
Europeans did not conceive abstract ideas as we are accustom~ 
ed to do. We do not consider them asrealities, but simply 
as products of human thought. To us, purity, truth simply 
mean qualities which our mind attributes to varicus beings and 
things, but which do not exist outside of them. . The Indo- 
Europeans saw the matter in a different light Abstract ideas 
had their own independent existence. They were just as real as 
trees and animals and stones. When the Vedic Aryans said 
vacmi, vaksi, vakti, they did not only mean that I, thou, or he 
performed the activity of speaking, but that vik, an eternal 
reality, appeared in the speaking person, and so it is quite 
intelligible when vak is occasionally praised and hymned as if 
we had to do with a living person or an eternal fluid. 

It is the same mentality which we are met with in the few 
features which we can recognize in she Indo-European concer- 
tion ‘of divinity. The Universe is not restricted to the persons 
and things which we can perceive with our senses. It com: 
prises: innumerable entities of a different kind just as real 
and just as important, or even more so, because they are eternal 
and'imperishable. Such are the different powers, forces, and: 
potencies, whose activity we can discern without seeing 
themselves 

The belief in such forces is at the bottom of the religious 
mind of the ancient Indo-European. He bowed down before 
them, and for the sake of worship he probably made use of 
symbols, but scarcely of images. For images might be danger- 
ous. They do not only signify, but they actually are the person or 
the thing imagined, and an enemy might use them to harm 
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us. Otherwise with the symbol, for it can be made to contain 
power, or it may be sepsrated,from power by means of magic 
ries.  . " 

So far as I can see, such is the religious framework of 
the Indo-European perioc; not a worship of light or of celestial 
bodies or of the phenomera of nature, but a belief in power and 
energies. In the course cf time this belief can assume different 
shapes. When the socia. organization becomes stronger and 
man becomes accustomed to see high power exereised by 
mighty rulers and kings, zhe Divine forces are apt to be viewed 
in the likeness of the power7ul ones on earth. And this development 
had certainly begun in Indo-European times and contributed to 
the formation of the idea of the devas. And in Europe, with 
the hard struggle for life and power, it became the leading 
feature. The organized worship with most European members 
of the common family is chiefly directed towards heavenly 
rulers, mighty kings. Bus even in Europe popular ceremonies 
and customs have preserved numerous traces of the primeval 
belief in self-existing forces. There is such a force in the 
strong sword or the siarp battle axe, and the owner takes care 
that it passes into the proper hands at his decease. There 
is such a mystical force connected with the individual family, 
and the old Norwegian who wasasked about hisreligious concep- 
tions and answered that he believed in his own force and 
strength, was still filled with the ancient Indo-Eurorean spirits 
In India the development has followed the common European 
line to a certain extent. V/e hear about powerful personal gods, 
and we hear how they were and still are worshipped with 
sacrifice and hymns. In tle higher forms of Indian religiosity, 
however, we more frequertly come across a different current, 
which still bears the stamp of the primeval Indo-Europeen 
mentality. The eterra. forces become the firm ground on which 
man takes his stand. Thay are spiritualized and raised into 
a higher plane. But che leading principle remains the old one. 
And nowhere in the world is it possible to follow human 
thought in the same way from a primitive beginning and to 
the most exalted heights of spiritual realization. 


WERE JNANESVARA AND NAMADEVA 
' CONTEMPORARIES? 


BY 
P. D. KULKARNI. ° 


If we wish to make ourselves thoroughly acquainted with 
JDanesvara and to. understand him through and through it is 
necessary that we study his mind as it is conveyed in his own 
words and acts, and further that we.realise the circumstances 
in which he lived, the friends he had, his outlook upon life and 
many similar matters affecting him closely. For such facts we 
must turn to the life of Jü&ne$vara which was composed in 
alhangas by Nàmadeva and which is in our hands. But before we 
draw any conclusions from this narrative we have to make 
sure that it is historically trustworthy. Thus the first question 
that we have to ask is whether the information contained 
in this life is that of a contemporary who states what he 
personally knew or whether it was obtained by him at second 
hand. The value of this document depends mainly on whether 
Nàmadeva was a contemporary witness of the facts which he 
narrates or, at least, obtained his information from those 
who were directly concerned. What were the mutual relations. 
of Namadeva, Jñäneśvara and Nivrtti and how far is their story 
historically trustworthy ? Let us look first at some of the views 
on this subject expressed by Orientalists. The late Prof. W. B. 
Patwardhan of the Fergusson College, Poona, in his Wilson 
Philological Lectures places Namadeva a century after Jfiàne- 
svara. This view has also been adopted by Dr. Macnicol in his 

Psalms of Maratha Saints". In holding this position Prof. 
Patwardhan and those who agree with him have the venerable 
scholar Dr. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar on their side, He says 
as follows :— i 

" The vocabulary, the grammar, the language of Nima’s 
work is far too modern to admit of Nama’s being a contempor- 
ary of Jüane$vara ". That is to say, according to this view, the 
difference in language and in the grammatical forms between 
these two poets is so great that ib is impossible to suppose 
them to have been contemporaries, It appears that the credit 
for this opinion must be given to Dr, Bhandarkar and that ho is i 
the source from which it has been derived by other scholars ^ 
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“He lays great stress upon the importance of questions of 
language in determining the date of any document and goes on, 
“Similarly another young man not fully acquainted with the 
critical method said that Namadeva and Jfiànadevà were con- 
temporaries but that the difference between their languages was 
due to mistakes of successive scribes. He thus believed that 
the scribes could resonszitutfe the grammar and lexicon of 
a language, forgetting to esk himself why the marvels effected 
by the scribes in the sase of Namadeva should not have been 
effected by them in the case of Jfianadeva himself, whose 
language they had not alzered ”. The observations made here 
are of great importance and must not be overlooked. It 
would be entirely imrope: on our part to shut our eyes to such 
facts as are here indicated and to adhere blindly to the view 
, that the two poets were coatemporaries. 


When, accordingly, we take this question into serious 
consideration the frst thought that must occur to us is that all 
the well-known biogzaphers of our Maratha saints upto the 
present time are unanimors in placing Jfiàne$vara and Nama- 
deva in the same period. That is to say, from Parisi Bhagavata 
who is said to have been a contemporary of JfianeSvara, con- 
tinuously for six hurdred years this view has been accepted 
without question. There are no strong reasons forthcoming 
such as would justify she ebandoament of a tradition so univer- 
sally held. Dr. Maeaicol ard others have drawn attention to the 
work called Lildcarita as supporting a different view. It is not, 
however, yet settled bow “ar this MZnabhau document is to 
be treated as anthoritetive Until this is determined it would 
not be right to reject on its authority the well established belief 
as to Namadeva’s history which has been so widely accepted 
as true. Apart from this ve-y doubtful evidence there is nothing 
but the evidence of the language and grammar to support 
the view of Sir Ramk-ishra Bhandarkar and those who agree 
with him. There is, it is true, an abhanga attributed to Nimadeva 
which professes to give an autobiography of the poet and which 
seems to confirm the story in the Lilacarita, This abhanga, how- 
ever, judged by the tests oi language that these critics apply, 
cannot be accepted as she work of that Nàmadeva who was a 
contemporary of Jü&neSvara. Its language undoubtedly belongs 
to a later age and for that -eason its evidence is inadmissible. 
It. is now universally agread to by Marath! scholars that there. 
must have been several Namadevas. Which of these Namadevas 
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, İs the ‘author of this abhanga, which inae ti aof modem | 


language and of words not peculiar to Namadeva in question, 
cannot now be determined. This, however, we can affirm with 
confidence that its author was not the Nàmadeva who lived in 
Jüaneévara'stime. If we can be sure from other considerations 
that there was a Namadeva who was a contemporary of 
Jüàne$vara then we can be confident that this abhdiga does not 


give his story. 


When we come to consider the question of the difference 
in language between the works of the original Nàmadeva and 
Jiiàne$vara the first thing that strikes us is the uncertainty 
of this criterion. Prof. Patwardhan himself confesses this. 
He says, " My remarks here are by no means offered as im- 
pregnable conclusions based upon the solid rock of unimpeach- 
able evidence", If he himself is uncertain, how, we must ask, 
can we accept his conclusion with confidence? As a matter of 
fact the works on the authority of which the allegation of 
the change of language is based are not, in the form in 
which we have them today, as faithful to the original as they 
should be. We cannot be sure that the words we have are those 
that came originally from the lips of Namadeva, Everything 
in regard to this poet, asa result of the poems of the different 
authors of the same name having been confused together, 18.11 
a state of complete chaos. The poems of Kegiraja N&mà and of 
other Nàmàs as well have yet to be distinguished. Many 
of the poems of these poets have been attributed to the first 
Namadeva and inserted in published editions of this work. 
Prof. Patwardhan has himself stated this. “ All the available 
editions of Namadeva’s works,” he says “are bewilderingly 


Inaccurate ". If that is the case how can we draw any definite 


conclusions or establish any theory on the basis of the 
language and the grammatical forms to be found in editions of 
a poet that are admitted to be so unreliable? 


These critics on the one hand agree that the language 
of the abhangas attributed to Namadeva has been thoroughly 


‘modernised and that they can not be said, in the form in which 


we have them, to be the work of Nàmadeva, and then on the 
other hand they argue from the character of the language 
and the grammar of these corrupt poems that their author 
flourished a century later than Jñāneśvara They cannot have 
it in both ways. As a matter of fact such an inference 
as to the date of an author is always precarious unless a trust- 
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worthy edition of his wiitings is available. Tt is wiser in 


. the case of this poet to set aside the argument from language 


and grammar, and to seek for other evidence of his date. How 
superficial Prof. Pai wardhan's investigation of Namadeva's work 
is, may be indicated by a single example. He has attributed 
one of Namadeva’s poems t5 Nivrtti, namely the 689th abhanga in 
Avate's edition. Ti occurs among the abhavigas that give the life 
of Jfiàne$vara. छिपा here as a matter of fact the abhanga in 


question is not Nivrtti’s tut Nàmadeva is quoting Nivrtti's 
“words. This example shows how careful we must be about 
‘accepting Prof. Patwardhan’s conclusions. Thus no value can 


be attached to the inferences drawn by Sir Ramkrishna Bhandar- 


‘kar, Prof. Patwardkan and others unless they are based upon 
^ ‘a very careful examination of the facts and unless they are 
` ‘supported by evidence othe: than that of language and grammar 


Again another argument urged by these critics is to the 


following effect:— Why should Namadeva’s writings alone 


have been modernised wile no change of a corresponding 


. character has taker. place in the writings of Jfiàneávara who is 


alleged to belong t» the same period". As a matter of fact 
good reasons can be given Zor this difference between the two 
poets. Thus it is evident that the majority of the works of 
Jiianesvara, being full of philosophical thoughts and written in 
an aphoristical styl3 can only be appreciated by the learned. 
The poenis of Nàmaéeva, on the other hand, are cries of the heart 
such as appeal to, ard can be appreciated by, the ordinary man. 
They have been in consequence familiar to all, old and young, 
and have been constantly on the lips of simple people, who 
have always been repeating them and singing them. This 
could not be the case with pailosophical poetry. In the case of 
Jü&ne$vara's non-philosophieal poetry, such as the Haripátha, we 
see that the same modernisation has taken place as in Nàmdeva's 
poems. The consequence in (he case of JfiineSvara’s works from 
this difference between the language of the JfianeSvari and the 
language of the Harirátha is shat some scholars have decided that 
there must have been two Jfàne$varas. This is quite a gratui- 
tous conclusion. Tte reason for the difference in the language 
of these two works is due to the difference of their subjects and 


' of their appeal. The Jianeévari isa philosophical work which 


was studied by very Zew and those were people of learning and 
culture. The Haripstha on “he other hand, like the poems, of 
Namadeva was familiar to multitudes of people of very limited: 
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culture who were constantly repeating these verses, . For 
three hundred years, between the time when the Jfiàne&var 
was written and the time when it was edited and. published 
by Ekanatha it is doubtful if it was known to five persons in 
thousand. Tt is not surprising then in these circumstances that 
the Jfianesvari has changed very little compared. with 
Nàmadeva's abhangas. The poems of Namadeva have been read. 
‘and repeated continuously for six hundred years and during all 
‘that time no one has attempted to edit or correct them. On the 
other hand the Jñāneśvarīi was corrected and brought to its 
original purity by Ekanatha, a scholar of established fame. That 
was done three hundred years ago and thus the only opportunity 
for the corruption of the text of this poem was during that time, 
That some corruption has taken place is evident if we compare 
such an old version of the text as that published by Mr. Rajwade 
with the version published by Mz, Kunte. Thus even in. 
the case of a poem like the Jfianesvarl, which is of such a cha- 
racter that it is not liable to corruption, some considerable 
changes have taken place. Is it then surprising that popular 
poems like the Haripatha and Nàmadeva's abhangas should have 
undergone very great changes and modifications? It would be 
a most interesting and instructive study to set down side by 
side manuscripts of the Jfiàne$vari belonging to successive 
centuries and to note the changes that have taken place in the 
language of the poem. When we have made such a careful exa- 
mination and comparison we shall be ina position to judge how 
much importance should be attached to the arguments of those, 
like Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar who lay so much stress on the 
changes in the Jñāneśvarī as compared with those that, in our 
opinion have probably taken place in the language of JiüàneSvara's 
other poems and in the poems of Namadeva. We may then teke . 
for granted that the -changes of the character of modernisa-. 
tions have taken -place in these poems at the hand of their 
transcribers. There is, however, another question to be con- 
sidered namely, that, of the evident differences that we observe 
-between the vocabulary and the forms of grammar to be found 
in the poems of Jiidnesvara on the one hand and of Nàmadeva on 
the other." How can these differences be reconciled with the 
view that the two poets were contemporaries ? In deciding this 
question it is important that we: should keep in view such 
matters as the native place: of.the authors concerned, and. 
“the vocabulary there current, the culture‘and education of each, 
the subjects treated of and.the terminology required in that 
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connection.  Leius see what conclusions we would draw from 
such considerations as these. Nàmadeva lived in the District of 
Sholapur; JfidneSvera spent his life in the Poona District, or 
if not there, then in the Ahmednagar District. Thete were thus 
hundreds of miles between their homes. Further Jiianesvara 
was born in the family of a village officer, and belonged to 
. a twice-bórn caste in which Vedic education had been carried 
on for centuries. His father was a man of some education and 
culture. Namadeva, on the other hand, was born in the family of 
a tailor and peddler of small wares. Naturally the society to - 
which he belonged was rot as cultured as that of Jfidnesvara. 
These differences would naturally reveal themselves in the 
works of the two poe:s. Mr. Rajwade tells us that the spoken 
language of the pecple differs at every interval of 24 miles 
We can perceive suca variations in phraseology if we compare, 
the language spoken todzy by the people of Pandharpur and by 
the people of Poona. It is quite natural that there should have 
been marked differerce between the language of an educated 
man, resident in Poona, inheriting a high culture, and that 
of an uncultured tailor, belonging to Sholapur, whose family had 
for generations followed the occupation of tailors. Another 
consideration that must not be overlooked is that Jñāneśvara 
was a pioneer in the resentation through the Marath! language 
of ideas that had hitherto been rendered only in Sanskrit. He 
had to make use of words suited to his great theme and for 
that reason he had to coin new words for the purpose of convey- 
ing the ideas he wisked to express. The poems of Namadeva, 
on the other hand, ib must not be forgotten, are simply the 
‘ expressions of his na;ural feelings. His words are those that 
come instinctively to his lips to convey the feelings of his 
heart. Consequently Lis language is much more colloquial than 
that of Jñāneśvara, there is thus an inevitable difference between 
the two, the one dignified and classical, the other witha natural 
and unartificial beauty. Differences are due much more to 
personal characteristics than to separation in time. We see a 
similar contrast in the lanzuage and grammar of such a writer 
as Mr. R. G. Pavgi or the one hand and Moulvi Mir 
Muhammad Yakub in his translation of the Koran on the other, 
though they are contemporaries. Thereare differences of district 
and of caste to be taken intoaccountin considering the variations 
in style and language. This Mr. Rajwade points out that "The 
local dialect is limited to one district only and that of the 
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oaste. to the caste only. But classical style and language is 
common to the whole region of Maharastra 


Thus we can maintain that the evidence upon which 
students of the language of the two poets base this conclusion 
that a century separates them from each otlfer is wholly 
insufficient. We must also remember that Namadeya lived for 
fifty years after JiiàneS$vara's mundane extistence. Can this period 
of half a century not be held responsible to some extent for 
the modernisation of his language? Have the critics consider- 
ed all these aspects of the question with unbiased and judicial 
minds? 


If these arguments from the language of the writers which 
we have adduced be supported by external evidence seconding 
the view we have maintained, then our position will be greatly 
strengthened. In the province of Kathiawar hundreds of miles 
from Maharastra the poet Narasirhha Mehetà who was born in the 
Sarhvat year 1470 wrote a poem of great beauty called “ Hara- 
mmàlà". Scholars are agreed that the poem, which is well- 
known throughout Gujarat, is by this poet who belonged to 
Junagadh, Itis to be noted that the poem was written by 
Narasimha Meheta in that town in which he spent his whole life. 
In those days there was little intercourse between parts of 
the country so widely separated as Kathiawar and Maharastra, 
and in addition there was the difference of language. Yet in 
his poem Narasimha Meheta refers in many places with great 
respect to Nàmadeva. He speaks of him as a saint of established 
fame, in direct relation with God. The references to Namadeva 

' make it quite plain that it is the Namadeva of the Varakari . 
sect to whom he is referring. He refers to well-known 
incidents in the ancient saint’s life, such as his raising to life a 
dead cow and having his house thatched by the God. The 
former of these miracles is said to have happened " Long ago at 
Pandharpur.” The fact that Namadeva was known as a great 
saint in Kathiawar by the time Mehetà wrote and the fact 
also that he is referred to as having lived long ago make 
it evident that Nàmadeva was not a contemporary of Narasimha 
Mehetà. Taking these facts into account we must allow fora 
period of three generations between the time of Narasimha 
Mehetà and the time of Namadeva. If we place 60 years 
between these two poets and add 80 years, as representing the life 
of Namadeva then there will be 140 years between their births, 
Five hundred and sight years have elapsed since the birth of - 
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Meheta in Sarhvat 1470, and therefore by this calculation 648 years 
since the birth of Namadeva. Now if Jüàne$vara was born in 
Saka 1197 then 647 years have passed since his birth. Thus we 
see that this calculation makes Namadeva and Jfidnesvara con- 
temporaries, .Thus our view of the date of these two poets is 
further confirmed. This view is likewise held by Mr. V. L 
Bhave in His famous Maharastra Sarasvata. 


It seems to usthat if these considerations are weighed 
without prejudice the: conclusion is inevitable that these two- 
great Marathi poets were contemporaries, that the whole life of 
Jiidnesvara was passed, as it were, in the presence of Namadeva, 
that they were brought into close contact and were friends. 
Thus many of the incidents in JfianeSvara’s life may well 
have been witnessed by Nàmadeva personally and others he may 
have heard described by Jfianesvara, his brothers and his intimate 
friends. Thus only the strongest of evidence should suffice to 
make us contradict the testimony of Nàmadeva. Mere inferences 
are of no valie. They cannot be aecepted in the face of the 
directness of the narrative told by him. 
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‘REFLECTIONS ON THE AMARAKOSA. 
" BY —— | 
- V. K. RATWADE, 


I 


Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary defined “excise” as a hateful 
tax-levied upon commodities, and adjusted not by the common 
judges of property ‘but wretches hired by those, to whom excise 
is -paid; “patron” as one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in water and when he has reached ground 
encumbers him with help; a "Tory" as one who adheres to. 
the ancient constitution of the state and the apostolical hierar- 
chy-of the Church of England; according to him “Whig” is 
the name of a faction z.:e. of something subversive of.all' true. 
government and "Whiggism" a negation of all principles. 


Thus the lexicographer has imported & personal element 
i.e, his personal prejudices and pre-possessions into his defini- 
tions which strictly speaking ought to be free from such 
personal bias. One may, however, easily conceive how-even-an 
impersonal subject like. Mathematics may be made personal. 
Amara has not introduced such personal views but the arrange- 
ment of his compilation shows what his views were about . 
cosmogony, Hindu deities and the social order of his time. 
Though he is said ‘to have been a Buddhist and certain Verses 
seem to bear out this opinion, his mind is completely. saturated 
with Hinduism. His cosmogony and his geography ere those 
of the Puranas: (i) Heaven, (ii) Space, in which are located the 
stars and the planets, (iii) the nether region or पाताल.घयाते (iv) 
Hell—that is the order of the Puranic universe. His Gods are 
the Puranic Gods and not those of the Vedas or even ‘thie. 
Brahmanas. Indra, Agni, Vayu, Varuna and the Sun have — 
been dislodged from the ‘supremacy which they enjoyed in the 
- Vedas; the Trinity of Brahman, Visnu and Mahega is now in 
the. ascendant. , Visnu alone belongs to the Vedic pantheon. 
Brahman and Siva are almost upstarts and it is to this trinity 
that the-Gods of the older Pantheon become subordinate. Indra, 
Agni etc. become the guardians of the eight directions. Kubera 
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is altogether a new deity. Patala is the region of the serpente 
folk and their kings Vasuki and Sesa. Hell has four subordi- 
nate divisions, viz. that in which there are no waves, 
another which always burns, third महारोरव, * fourth रोरव, 
which last two seem to be the exaggeration of all conceivable 
pains and torments. The Geography also is Puranic. There 
are the legendary and actual mountains and prominence is 
given to Bharatavarsa. 


| dL 


The social orcer is that of the four castes. As expected Brah- 
. manas occupy the first place then follow the Ksatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Südras. The kighest class has no association whatever with 
the profession of arms or with lucrative trades. The Bráhmana 
is one whose life alls into four stages: in the first, he acquires 
learning, in the second he performs sacrifices and discharges all 
the duties of the householder, in the third, he partially segregates 
himself from the world, which segregation becomes complete in 
the fourth; Learning, teaching, sacrificing and helping others in 
their sacrifices, receiving and making gifts, these are the duties 
of his life. His daily routine consists of the recitation of the 
Vedas, making offering to the domestic fire, hospitality to 
chance--guests, making libations to the manes of ancestors and 
to the elements. Chus he tries to please the Gods, the Fire, the 
Ancestors, the elements and the guests. His glory consists in 
reciting the Vedas. If during the Vedic recitation any particles of 
the saliva are accidently ejected out of his mouth they ought not 
to be considered as an insult or even &s a nuisance. Their 
technical name is Br&hmabindu (ब्रह्मबिन्दु ) particles of the sacred 
saliva; so exalted is the position of the Brahmana. The one 
‘main function of his life is that of wiping off sin; the least 
possible departure from duty must be atoned for. The Brah- 
mana must aim at freedom from passion and ignorance. Sattva 
(सत्त्व) ४, e. moral and spiritual goodness should be the sole business- 
of his life. 


The Ksatriya or the warrior is born from the arm of Brah- i 
man. The civil and military administration of the’ State’ 
. belongs to him. As guardian of the State he must secure 
and maintain internal peace and guard the State from external. 
enemies, He musi have good councillors, officers, judges and 
an efficient polics. In .Plato's Republic the guardians and. 
auxiliaries are the highest classes, In Amara the Ksatriyas - 
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are both guardians and auxiliaries. As we have ans above the 
Brahmana has nothing to do with affairs of State, which are 
entirely devolved upon the warrior caste 


The Vaisyas born of the thigh of Brahman were called Arya 
(अर्य) and Bhümisprk (भुमिस्पक), which means that originally they 
were tillers of the soil. Agriculture is the very fouudation of 
trade, commerce and wealth. It, therefore, leads the way. The 
professions which the Vai$yas followed were mainly agriculture: 
herdsmanship and trade. The word Vrtti or livelihood is first 
mentioned.in connection with this class Agriculture is called 
Anrta (अनृत), pure falsehood. Picking grains in fields from 
which corn has been harvested is called -ऋत) or Righteousness or 
Truth, Food obtained by begging is mrta (मृत) i e. death itself; 
that obtained without begging is Amrta ( ama ) or Immortality 
or Eternal life. Service is the life of a dog. All pecuniary 
affairs, money lending, metals, groceries, in fact every article 
that is sold and purchased, all give and take, all these are 
associated with the name Vaisya. The treatment of the two 
orders of the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas shows that Hindu civiliza- 
tion had once reached a high water mark, Civil administration, 
military and foreign policy had become complex. Trade had 
gone far beyond the limits of barter. Coinage and credit had 
come into play; the names of the various kinds of diamonds, 
ornaments, palatial dwellings, show high trading activity and 
great constructive skill. - 


The Südras are Jaghanyaja (जघन्य) i: e. born of the lowest 
part of Brahmadeva’s body and also Avarna (अवर्ण) that. is 
outside the three castes. Black is no colour. The only recog- 
nizable colour or complexion is white, so there was already a 
colour bar there, but in a different sense. The coloured race was 
the white race. The colourless were the blacks. They are held 
in such utter contempt that they are called Itara (इतर) ४, e 
others than the recognised castes. ‘No epithet is too low for 
them. They are lazy, nerveless, cold-blooded creatures. Not 
only were low craftsmen such as potters, masons, tailors, dyers, 
knife-grinders, shoe-makers, dealers in liquor, washermen, snake- 
charmers, strolling actors, drummers and porters included 
among the Südras, not only criminals such as thieves, highway- 
men, dicers and hunters but even weavers, carriage-builders 
carpenters, copper-smiths and, wonder of all wonders, even gold- 
smiths were condemned to be..Südras: What sort of society 
must it have been when high crafts as well as low were thug 
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assigned the lowest position. Non-Aryan tribes such as Kirata, 
Sabara, Pulinda were Südras. Even domesticated animals ware 
distributed on the basis o? the castes. One would have expected 
from the-common expression Gobrahmanaepratipalaka (गबत्ाह्मण- 
प्रतिपालक): that the cow at least would be associated with Brah- 
mana but no! The Brahmana must be above all earthly: cares 
.and even. the cow would disturb the peace of his mind. Sono 
. domestic animal is found in the Brahma-Varga. The Kings, com- 
manding armies of fou» sorts required elephants and horses. 
These, therefore, are 118171016१ in the Ksatriya-Varga. To the 
Vaiéya are assigned the bovine kind, sheep, rams, asses, and 
camels. One would hav» expected the last in the company of 
elephants and horses, because no animal can be faster than tlie 
camel, which animal was often used for the work of communi. 
cation: However as carriers of load, the camels- are mentioned 
in the Vaisya-Varga. Eut the dog and the swine ( village- 
sweepers) are alone included in the Südra-Varga. The Südras 
in the eyes of the higher classes of those days did not deserve 
higher company than that of dogs and hogs, The goat (बर्वरी 18. 
also mentioned perhaps because the animal was so.serviceable 
to.the butcher. 


From all this, we see clearly, that the compiler was primed 
8016 full with the socia. prejudices and: pre-possessions: of his 
day. Could he have beer. a. Buddhist? Amara is said: to. have 
been a Buddhist on acccunt of (i) the introductory colourless 
prayer, (ii) the names of the Buddha, (iii) and thirdly. Dharma- 
rajau-yamajinau. (धर्मराजोयमजिनो) But what are these compared 
with the overwhelming evidence on the other side? In my 
opinion the author must have been a Brahmana of Brahmanas 
and not a Buddhist, who would never have been such a.stern 
believer in the fourfold social order, however well inclined he 
might be towards the Brahmanas. 

IIT, f 

Amara calls his work Namalinganuéasanam (नामलिड्रानुशांसनम) 
in which he assigns gerders to nouns, But this would be 
a: meagre description of the contents. Had that been his only: 
intention the last Varga, Lingadisathgraha Varga, (लिङ्गादिसंग्रहवर्ग) 
would.have answered the purpose quite. well. He lays: down 
certain: instructions whereby: genders may be known, But, 

- besides; assigning genders he gives us synonyms and: at. times: 
€ven antonyms, In the first. Kanda-and in:some seotions.of'the. 
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second he does follow his own instructions as to genders but in 
the ‘subsequent portions they prove unmanageable and he 
throws them overboard. In his introductory declaration he- 
says he has drawn upon old lexicons of the Namalinganu$isana 
type but finding the words misarranged ahd the classes 
unnecessarily multitudinous he has shortened their number and 
redistributed the words according to certain principles. 


He seems to have arranged the classes ( Vargas) of the 
first Kanda in a certain connected order. Heaven, Sky, Dik 
(i. e. parts of the sky ), Kala ८. e. the time which is measured by 
the movements of the luminaries of the sky, these four have 
some internal connection. What should have followed is the 
second Kanda as it deals with the earth, but then the author 
wanted to make it a separate Kanda by itself and therefore, by 
introducing at the end of the Kalavarga, the soul and the mind 
which have no connection with the Kalavarga he brings in the 
Dhi (घी) Varga and others. Really the Dhi (घी) Varga, Sabdadi 
(शब्दादि) Varga and Natya (नाव्य) Varga are associated with man 
and‘ should have been dealt with after man. Patala (पाताल) and 
Narake (नरक) would have come in as a matter of course, 
logically after the Bhi (भू) Varga. Vari (वारि) Varga the last has 
nothing to do with the Naraka (नरक) Varga, As a meteorological 
phenomenon its natural place is after the sky. There is at least: 
a show of a logical chain in the first Kanda, in the second, 
however, the author makes no claim to such a chain. 


The first Varga of the second Kanda (काण्ड) namely the 
Bhümi (भूमि) Varga is followed by the Pura Varga, but it ought 
to'have been followed by Sailadi (शैलादि) Varga and then Pura 
Varga, as the last-is connected with (मनुष्य) Manusya Varga 
The four castes, as constituting humanity follow naturally. . 


The third Kanda is miscellaneous and there is a- serious 
doubt as to its having been compiled by Amara. The Nanartha 
(नानार्थ) Varga goes clean against the name of the work viz. 
Namalihganusasanam. How can indeclinables ? e. अन्ययवर्ग be 
included among nouns and the Ling&disatbgraha Varga is 
certainly an excrescence. It is too technical i. e. altogether 
Paninlan in its nomenclature and therefore a hard nut for the 
ordinary student. Genders were assigned to nouns and substane 
tives. in the previous portions. There was no necessity of 
laying: down general rules about genders. Many words in.this 
last Varga are obscure.’ They are not mentioned anywhere in . 
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thé preceding part of the work. This Varga has no business to 
form part of such a lexicon. s 
IV. र £ 

. In the arr&ngerient of words there are so many surprises. 
In the Manusya (मनुष्य) Varga, for instance, we have names 
for man and woman, then different kinds of women 
according to personal cherms and temperaments, marriage, 
children, womanhood, mode of life, chastity and self- 
abandonment; then varicus kinds. of sons, legitimate and 
illegitimate, relatives, then stages of life such as childhood 
youth etc. then physical cefects, then diseases, then human 
anatomy, then external mam, hair and hair-toilet and painting 
the body, ornaments, cosmetics, ways of wearing garments, 
materials of which cloth is made, fashionable beds and. bed 
furniture. Here is a veritasle hotch-potch. One would like to 
know what older lexicons Amara drew upon and what arrange- 
‘ment of classes and words they followed, but unfortunately 
such lexicons are unavailab'e, Perhaps they have been lost for 
good. Most probably the order which these old lexicons follow- 
‘ed was natural. Whatever order that might be, Amara cannot 
have improved upon it His method is too artiflcial. Does 
Amara’s work incluce all words that were in use at his time, 
one very much doubis it. We expect such words as Pramana 
(प्रमाण), Anumana (अनुमान), V y apti (व्याप्ति), Paksa, (पक्ष) Paksa Dharma 
(पक्षधर्म), Dvyanuka (अणुक), Tryanuka (ञयणुक), Aranyaka (आरण्यक) 
and Brahmana (ब्राह्मण) in a Kosa like this, Their absence is 
inexplicable Does it mean that they came into existence after 
Amara? A number of words might be found which are equally 
conspicuous by their absenc2. Again we have Vadavü वडवा= 
a Brahmana woman, को लटिनेय--+16 son of a vagrant beggar woman, 
सौभागिनेय =the son of Subhagé, @gu=one suffering from scabies, 
वातकी सा suffering from Rheumatism, अतिसारकी one suffering 
from diarrhoea; but where are the. words of which these are 
derivatives ? 

These ate names of common ailments and as such must 
have existed in Amara’s time. Why did not Amara mention 
‘them? Was it an oversight? Or has this Kosa undergone 
mutilation at the hands of ignorant editors? Vadava (बडवा) a 
Brahmana woman, Kulata (sez) an itinerant beggar woman, 
Subhaga (सुभगा), these might have gone out of use. But that 


* cannot be said of the shree otaers; 
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We see no advantage in foroing different classes of words- 
into one heterogeneous class. One's gorge rises at reading 
ornaments, fine dress, cosmetics eto. in the same breath with 
ugliness ánd physical defects, disease and its eure, Good 
women should not have been brought in: contact with foul 
women. This portentous Varga might very well be split into 
short logical Vargas. e.g. there might be a class’ devoted to 
women, their dress, ornaments and other personal decorations, 
Another class might be devoted to human anatomy, and a third 
to diseases ‘and their treatment. Physical peculiarities and 
defects may be described in another, 


We expect the inclusion of all animals, domesticated and 
wild in the Simhadi (सिंहादि) Varga but certain animals are 
specially reserved for the Ksatriya, Vaigya and Sidra Vargas as 
we have seen above. न | 


All these remarks hold true in the case of the Vaisya 
Varga also. 


y. 


Certain words had lost their original meanings and assum- 
ed others. Paficajana (पश्चजन), for instance, originally meant five 
particular Aryan tribes but in the Amarakosa it denotes only 
‘man’. Vama (वामा) and Pratipa-darsin! (प्रतीपदर्शिनी) must have. 
once meant as they do in the Sakuntala ‘ quarrelsome women ' 
or women given to contradiction. In Amara they mean woman 
in general. Lalana (ललना), Kanta (कान्ता), Sundar! (सुन्द्री), Angana 
(अङ्गना) used now for fair woman in general -denoted special 
kinds of women, ; 


Hundreds of words mentioned in the Amarakosa have gone 
out of use. As for instance Kotavi (कोखी) a naked woman, — 
‘Sradhalu (श्रद्धा) 7. e. a woman having longings due to pre- 
gnancy, Niskala (निष्कला) a woman who is past child bearing age, 
Dam! (दशमी) one who is in the last stage of his life, Sosa (शोष) ' 
Tuberculosis, Pauruga (पोरुष) full human height with the hands 
raised. up, Candataka (चण्डातक) pinafore, Upadhi (उपाधि) religious 
contemplation, Kisku (किष्कु) a hand, Sthantya (स्थानीय), Nigama 
(Amm) and Putabhedana (पुटभेदन) all three denoting a city, Pra- 
००६: (प्राचीन) an enclosure round a city, Avarodhanam (अवरोधनम्‌ ) 
(and not Avarodha अवरोध) a harem, Pracchanna (प्रच्छन्न) a trap-door, 
Viskambha ( विष्कम्भ) a door bar, Vanam (qmm): dry fruit, 
Uddhara ( उद्धार) borrowing, Kharjura (खज़ुर ) and Durvarna (già) 
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both meaning silvez, Sathkhyavan" (deum) learned-what has 
become of the literature in which these words were used ? 


VI. e 


Amara seemg to have been a devoted student of Panini, 
Not only are many तद्धित wads common tohim and Panini, he 
sometimes quotes actual Sütras of Panini. In आघूनस्यादोदरिकोवि- 
जिगीषा विवर्जिते he combines दिले विजियीषायां and उद्राहगाद्ुने (S19 41818 9); 
he has altered उपसयीकाल्याप्रजने (Panini 3-1-104) to काल्योपसर्याप्रजने (A. 
2.9-70). Though many words in Panini are found in this ‘Kose 
some are strangly absent, such as Keéaka (केशक) one proud -of 
his hair, given as en illustration of the Sūtra खाङ्केभ्यः प्रसित ( P. 
5-2-66 ), Similarly आकर्षकः ( P. 5-2-64 ), Dhanakah (धनकः), Hire. 
nyakah (हिरण्यकः) (P. 3-2-65), सस्यकः (P. 5-2-68), अंशकः (P. 5-2-69). 
This shows that Sanskrit was a spoken language down to the 
time of Amara and that words used in Panini’s days had gone: 
out of use by the time of Amara. Otherwise Amara would be ] 
chargeable with neglect. Could Amara have omitted so many 
words by mere oversight or does it not stand to reason that 
many words had cessed to te used in his day ? 


. In conclusion I may state that a critical study of the 
Amarakosa would yield very interesting and instructive results. 
It would show us that Sanskrit was once a living language, that 
many old words had gone out of use and new words were being 
coined. If older lexicons than his could be discovered it would 
certainly be a gain because these lexicons would reveal diffe- 
rent principles of arrangement.’ A modern lexicon is necessarily 
alphabetical in its errangenent. Sanskrit lexicons had to be 
versified. An alphabetical order of words would, therefore, have 
been most inconvenient for versification. The lexicographers 
had, therefore, to classify wcrds and one desires to know what 
principles guided them in their classification. A critical edi- 
tidn.of the Amarakosa would show similarity between Panini and 
Amara, the literature that was available to Amara, the wordsthat 
were current in Panini’s time, but which had fallen into disuse 
by the time of Amara and words which have gone out of use 
since the days of Amara. It would also give us an insight with 
regard to the universe, Hinduism and the-social order of his day, 
At present the Amarakosa is studied mechanically. A critical 
edition will make that Kosa a living one. It would bring out 
the life that, at present, lies hidden in it. ` लद 
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KING AKBAR AND THE PERSIAN 
TRANSLATIONS OF SANSKRIT, BOOKS.’ 
BY 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 
I " 

There were several occurrences that suggested to me the 
subject of this paper. (a) Sometime ago, I had 
; the pleasure of reading with interest the 
excellent prospectus of a new and critical edition of the 
Mahabharata undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, from the learned pen of Mr. N. B. Utgikar. Finding 
it interesting, and greatly admiring the zeal of the new 
Institute, I had the pleasure of taking a short notice of the 
undertaking in the columns of the Jam-i-Jamshed. (b) Then 
my attention was drawn again to-the same subject by a 
letter from the Editorial Commitiee to the Secretary of the 
B. B. R. A. Society, asking that the prospectus may be review- 
ed in the Society’s Journal. (c) Then, on being appointed a 
member of a small sub-committee to select some rare manus- 
cripts from the Moola Feroze Library, accommodated in the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, to be sent to this Conference to 
be exhibited, in reply to arequisition from the Secretaries of 
the Conference, I thought that some manuscripts which may 
interest Sanskritists who were likely to form a large number 
of the members of the Conference, will be much welcome. 
Looking from that point of view,I found that we had two 
manuscripts; one containing the Persian translation of the 
first five paravans of the Mahabharata and the second that of 
Yoga-vasistha. ..I produce these here for inspection. All these 
circumstances and especially the find of the Persian translation 
of the Mahabharata, have suggested to me the subject of this 
paper. Latterly, when I was at the end ofmy study for the 
paper, I found, on inquiry, that the B. B. R. A. Society Library 
also had a copy.of the Persian translation of the Mahabharata. 
I produce here that manuscript also for inspeotion. 


Introduction. 


1. Paper originally read before the First Oriental Conference at Poona 
- in November 1919. The final proofs could not be revised by Dr. Modi . 
owing to his being away from India. i 
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"The manuscript of the Persian Mahabharata, which I. 
produce from the Moola Feroze Library, is thus described by 
the late Prof. . Rehatzek, in his “ Catalogue raisonné” of the 
Arabic, Hindustani, Persian and Turkish Mss. in the Library 
in 1873. . . - 


or @} ५६20४ Five chapters of the Mahābhārata, 
Shekastāh writing, worm-2aten ; L. 8.2 in., br. 4.9 in., th. 0.7 in. 
This appears to be ome of the many works produced by order of 
the emperor Akbar, bat the translator's name is not mentioned. 
Nc date." Rehatz3k vas mistaken in saying that the Ms. has no 
date. It bears a date, not of the translation but of the writing of 
the Ms, but unfortunately the year, owing to careless binding, 
cannot be deciphered. Ws read at the end ex cy ५७४ QU 


IA Ss soa) ५७० rà eo 0) 292...) Sry ५१ (७८० WS; | 


The B. B. R. A. Society manuscript isa large manuscript 
containing the transEtion of all the eighteen parvans (oy). 
Itisa well-written copy with illustrations in painting here 
and there. We kncw hat she art of painting also was patroniz- 
‘ed well by Akbar, Some bf the Parvans end with the words: 


त UF cob ise ०४ ( 


i e. finished parvan (aereis given the number of the parvan ) 
with the gracious help cf Shri Krishnaji.” The manuscript, 
though well-bounc, tas tegun to be worm-eaten. It bears 
no colophon. 


The object of th-s peper is to place before students, a 
PT ee conzise account of the attempts of King Akbar 
Paper. to get some important Sanskrit books translated 

into Persian. 


Mr. Vincent Siti, in the Chapter on " Literature and Art” 
(Chap. XV ), in his exeellent life of Akbar (“ Akbar, the great 
Mogul 1542-1605 ” ; says: ^ Probably nobody now-a-days reads 
the translations from fanskrit books so laboriously made by 
Baddoni and other people at the command of Akbar. Tf would 
be difficult to obtair a sompetent opinion on their-literary merit 
and it does not seer worth while to. obtain it” (p. 415) 


1, P. 232 of the Catalogue. No, 52 of Chap. IX 
2. It may be read (23 3 


3. The next two figuras are missing. 
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This seems to be so. It seems that many Sanskritists perhaps 
do not even know anything of the existence of these transla- 
tions. The learned author of the recent prospectus of the 
Mahabharata, does not allude to them. But, I think, that 
these Persian translations, will be of some use to Sanskrit 
scholars to know, how some particular doubtful passages of the 
Sanskrit works, thus translated were understood in the time of 
Akbar ( 1542-1605 ). They may not be of much use in the 
work of literal translation, but they must have a value of their 
own, in case of particular doubtful words or passages, to know 
how they were understood in the time of Akbar. Though they 
are the work of Mahomedans, it must be remembered that 
learned Brahmins hada hand in their interpretation. Our 
sources of information on the subject of these translations are— 


1. The Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazul. 
2. The  Muntakhab-ut-Tawárikh of  Abd-ul-Qadir 


Badaoni (Lowe's translation pp. 265, 329, 330, 346, 
413. ) 


II 


Akba:'s love for his Hindu subjects and his eclecticism had 
RE drawn him towards Sanskrit literature and had 
by Mahomedans led him to ask the scholars of his Court to trans- 
Bae Akbars 1816 8076 Sanskrit works. But that must not lead 

n one tosay, that Sanskrit was not known by 
some Mahomedan scholars before Akbar's time. Elliot gives 
us 9 very interesting note on the question, under the heading of 
“The Knowledge of Sanskrit by Muhammadans,” in his History 
of India. ! It seems that, during the Khalifate of Al-Mamin 
(born 786 A. C.), the famous son of Haroun-al-Rashid, whose 
times are known as the golden age in the history of the 
Mahomedans, the knowledge of Sanskrit was possessed by some 
ofthe alumni of his Court. It seems that Al-Mámün held af 
his Court, religious Conferences, somewhat like those held by 
Akbar, The Pahlavi Gajashta Abalis, i. e.the cursed Abalish, 
was a religious disputation, held (about 825 A. C.) at one of 
such conferences between one Adar Faroba, the compiler of the 
Pahlavi Dinkard, and a Zendic heretic, known as Abalish. 
Elliot calls his age “the Augustan age of Arabian literature". 
Some Indian Medical treatises in Sanskrit are said to have 
been translated from Sanskrit into Arabic in his Court. The 


1 Vol. V. pp. 570-75, 
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well-known Sanskrit works on medicine of Caraka and 
Susruta were transleted into Arabic ere this. Two Hindu 
doctors are said to have hald appointments as body-physicians 
at the Court of Harur-al-Rashid. Some books on ‘astronomy, 
astrology, music, dreams, agriculture &c. were translated from 
Sanskrit into Arabic in tke time of these Khalifs. Albiruni, 
who, on actount of his “naodern spirit and method of critical 
research,” is spoken of by Dr. Sachau, the translator of his 
Chronology, as “ a phenomenon in the history of Eastern learn- 
ing and literatures ”!, is. believed to have known. Sanskrit well 
encugh to draw materials from Indian sources. The works of 
other subsequent Mahomedan authors named by Elliot point 
to a knowledge of Sanskrit by their authors. Again, the fact 
that the book-of Kalileh va Damneh was translated into Pahlavi 
from Sanskrit by the courtiers of Chosroes I ( Noshirwan, ths 
Just ), shows that Sanskrit was known by some individual 
scholars in Persia even in Sassanian times. From the Tarikh- 
i-Ferishta, we learn, thas, long before Akbar, King Feroze 
Taghluk had got some Sanskrit works, in the library of a Hindu 
temple at Nagarkote in tae Kangra Valley, translated into 
Persian. We read there ( Elliot VI p. 227):  "' The people 
of Nagrakote told  Fe-oze, that ‘the idol which the 
Hindoos worshipped in’ the temple of Nagrakote was 
- the image of Nowsheba, he wife of Alexander the Great, 
and that that conqueror-hac left with them the idol ( which 
the Brahmins had made-et the time the Conqueror was in 
these parts, and placed within their temple, and that now that 
image was the idol of she people of this country )? The name 
by which it (their country) was then known was Jwalamookhy.* 
In this temple was a fine library of Hindee books, consisting of 
1300 volumes. Feroze orderad (sent for some of the wise men of 
that religion and ordered same of the books to be translated 
and especially directed ) one of those books, which treated of 
philosophy, astrology, and divination, to be translated into 
prose (verse) in the Persian .anguage, by (one of the celebrated 
poets of the period) Eiz-ood-Deen, Khalid Khany and called it 

1 “The Chronology of Ancient Nations” of Albiruni, translated by 
Dr. C. E. Sachau, Preface EE. uu 

2 The portion enclosed in the brackets is not found in Brigg's Ferishta 
I, p. 454. ( Vide Naval Kishore’s Text Vol. I. pp. 147-48). The text gives 
the names of the queen and the temple as ps and us la 


3 i. e, Volcanic. I had fhe pleasure of visiting this part of the country 
_and the Jwalamookhy in May 19C0. 
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Dulayil Feroze Shahee, (It is in truth a book teplete with 
various kinds of knowledge both practical and theoretical )." 1 


Amir Khusru, who lived in the 8th century Hijri ( Died 
f 723 A. H. 1325 A. C. ), and who js well-known 
Amir Ehusru E . : 2 
onSanskrit Lan- for the historical interest of his poems, having 
guage aud Lite- written poetical accounts of thee reigns of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji and his predecessors, had: 
somewhat familiarised Persians of literary taste like Akbar 
with the contents of the Sanskrit literature. Among his various 
works, the Nuh Sepehr Ow १३) ), i. e. the Nine spheres, is well- 
known, as containing some account of the reign of Kutb-ud-din 
Mubarak Shah. In the 3rd Sepehr or sphere, he thus speaks of 
the Indian languages of his time, and, among them, of Sanskrit 
in particular: ^ As I was born in Hind, I may be allowed to 
` say a word respecting its languages. There is at this time in 
every province a language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed 
from any other-Sindi, Lahort, Kashmirt the language of 
Dugar, > Dhar Samundar ; Tilang, Gujarat, Ma’bar,~ Gaur, 
Bengal, Oudh, Delhi and its environs. These are all languages 
of Hind, which from ancient times have been applied in every 
way tothe common purposes of life. Butthere is another: 
language more select than the others, which all the Brahmins 
use. Its name from of old is Sahaskrit, and the common people 
know nothing of it. A Brahmin knows it, but Brahmani women 
do not understand a word of it. It bears a resemblance to 
Arabic in some respects, in its permutations of letters, its gram- 
mar, its conjugations, and polish. They have four books in that 
language, which they are constantly in the habit of repeating. 
Their name is Bed.’ They contain stories of their gods, but little 
advantage can be derived from their perusal. Whatever 
other stories and fables they have, is contained in, kabits, 
parwünas, and namahs. The language possesses rules for com- 
position and eloquence. The language is very precious, inferior 
to Arabic, but superior to Dari; and though the ] atter is 
certainly sweet and melodious, yet even in that respect this 
language does not yield to it.” 4 


-1 Elliot's History of India VI p. 227. 
2 “The country between Lahore and Kashmir." 
9 Veda. l 
4 Elliot's History of India Vol. III pp. 563-4. 
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According tothe Akbar Nàmah!, Akbar was placed under the 
tutelage of Mulla As&mu-d-din on 20th November 
E 1547, when he was 4 years, 4 months and 
had made his 4 days old, that being pointed out by astrologers 
Courtan Academy as a very auspicious day, “such as might 
happen once during cycles and life-times.” Naturally, he 
could not take to m.uca learning at this tender age and devoted 
himself to play. Latterly, it being thought, that the above 
tutor, who himsel? was devoted to pigeons, was not good 
enough, he was replaced by one Maulana Bayazid,? but with 
no better results. “When he grew up as 8 boy and continued 
truant and unlettered, the courtiers in charge of him, once com- 
. plained to his father about his indifference. Thereupon, his 
father sent him a mild letter of gracious remonstrance, “a 
gracious letter containing instructions and admonitions, full of 
kindness and paternal affection, and not at all of a censuring 
or cautioning character.” Therein, he quoted the following 
couplet of Shaikh Nizàmi * f 
enw (५) ०३४ Te - em SU ७० ५ D uide SO 
i, e Do not sit careless. This is not the time of play. This 
is the time of acquiring learning and of action. 


Then, the father, east lots ( ry ) between three persons— 
Mulla Abdu-l-Qacir, Mulla-Zada Mulla Asanu-d-din, and 
Mauvllan& Bayazid—as to who may be the best instruotor. The 


happy lot (५००७७ rey} fell on the name of Abdu-l-Qadir 
and he was appointed instructor. : 


In spite of all these attempts, Akbar did not take to regular 
book-learning, and his Minister Abul Fazl defends him, saying, 
that Akbar was a gifted man. God had given him wisdom and 

learning as a Divine gift and he, therefore, did not require, man- 
taught learning. He said: “They did not know that the task- 
masters of creation (7, e the Higher Powers ) were taking 
care that the inspired mind of this nursling of Divine light 
should not become the zeception chamber of inking impressions 
(i. e. book-learning ! or the alighting stage ofthe sooty types 


1 Beveridge's Translat.on, Vol. I (1902) p. 519. 

2 Ibid. pp. 520, 588. 

3 The Bengal Asiatic Society's Text of Akbar-nümah, edited by 
Abdur Rahim, Vol. I p. 316. ^ : à 
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of the exoteric sciences”.' Further on, he says: “It is not 
hidden from the wise and the acute that the appointment ofa 
teacher in case like this, springs from use and wont, and does 
not pertain to the acquisition of perfections, For him, who is 
God’s pupil, what occasion is there for teaching by creatures, - 
or for application to lessons ? Accordingly his holy, heart and 
his sacred soul never turned towards external teaching. And 
his possession of the most excellent sciences together with 
his disinslination for the learning of letters were a method of 
showing to mankind at the time of the manifestation of the 
lights of hidden abundances, that the lofty comprehension of 
this Lord of the Age was not learned or acquired, but was the 
gift of God in which human effort had no part,” 


Akbar’s total disregard for any education before all the 
above tutors, one after another, has led some to class him as an 
illiterate, as one not knowing to read and write. But after 
all, it seems that Abul Fazl was in the right. Whatever his 
disregard and indifference towards, what we call, the l iteracy 
of the three R’s may be, he was one of the best and wisest kings 
India has seen. He may be called the Asoka of the Mogul 
period. In spite of his so-called illiteracy,’ his Court Was, as 
it were, “ une veritable académie ". Poets, philosophers, learned 
divines, artists, painters, musicians, calligraphists-all assembled 
at his Court and found help and support. So, as a patron of 
literature, Akbar took an interest in Sanskrit literature also, 
Dr. F. W. Thomas has pointed out to Mr. Vincent Smith, 2 
that, in the Mackenzie Collection of India Office, there exists 
a Sanskrit History of part of Akbar's reign. But Akbar's 
interest in Sanskrit literature has been more actively shown 
in his attempts to get various Sanskrit books of importance 
translated into Persian. 


As a great patron of literature he had amassed a number of 


अको books and had formed a large library (j lS ५० Gf), 
Sene À part of this was within the sacred precincts of 
his palace (~ RR uss Mashku-i-muqaddas i. e. the Harem) 


arid a part without, The learned men (७५४1० jK) of his Court 
prought the books directly before the King and he got them read 
from the beginning to the end, marking with his own hand the 


i Translation by Beveridge, Vol. I. pp. 521-28, 
2 Akbar the Great Mogul. p. 486. 
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place on the pages where they stopped from day ` to. day. The 
readers (००८०) १३) were paid in proportion to the number of 
pages read. He got Hinci (Sanskrit), Yunàni (Greek), Arabic 
and Persian books transleted into other languages by persons l 
versed in languegex (,,U]9 yj) We read in the Akbar 
Namah, titat, when in the 35th year of his reign “Padre Farm- 
aliun arrived at the —mperial Court from Goa......... serves ,9 man 
of much learning ard eloquence, 8 few intelligent men were 
placed under him fo- instruction, so that provision might be : 
made for securing translations of Greek books and of extending : 
knowledge." 3 i 


The following list ‘prepared from the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. I 
. ain. £4) of Abul Fazl and the Muntakhab-ut- 
A List of Sans- , pt d. She - 2 
krit Books trans- Tawerikh of Badaoni, gives us the names of all 
tee ore the Sanskrit books translated at the direction 
Akbar, with the Of Akbar and of all the translators. The first 
namen p ia nine books are referred to, both in the Ain-i- 
' Akbsri, snd in the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarixh. 
The tenth is mentioned in the latter only. The eleventh is 
mentioned only in one little-known book, the Chahar Gulzar 
Shujai. From tke abstract of Chahar Gulzar Shujai of Hari 
‘Charan Dis, as givea by Elliot, we learn, that, at the time of 
Alamgir IL, there were available for scholars, the translations 
in Persian of the fol owing Sanskrit books Rajavali, Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Bkagavats and Jog Bashist, the translation of 
which last book is there attributed to Faizi. This author speaks 
of the translation ofthe Mahabharata as that done by Faizi? - 
but we know, that Eaizi's share of the work was merely that of 
putting it into an elegant form. From an abstract of she 
contents of the Sirarul- Muta Akhkhirin of Ghulam Husain 
"Khàn, as given by Dowson in Elliot’s History, we learn, that 
some other works om history also were translated from Sanskrit 
by Faizi. Dowson says 07 its contents, that it gave “a summary 
of thé ancient History, as-derived from the Sanskrit works 
translated by Faizi end cthers.” 


1 Vol. VIII. p. 205, 
2 Ibid p. 207. 


3 Vol. VIII. p. 19५ 
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~ Books translated N : N - K 
at the direction of Names of Books. ames of Translators. ZE 


bar, 

A dye ७४ Kishan Joshi —— ... Abul Fazl 

9 ol os Gangadhar “see Abul Fazl 

- 8 591० | y^ Mahish Mahanand... Abul Fazl 
4 ०८०) ६ ६० Mahabharata ... Nagib Khan and four? 

| 2 others 

9 wil}; Ramayana. Nagib Khan and Ba- 
i ~ daoni and Shaikh Sul 


tan of Thanessar 


6 eye! Atharban' ( Atharva Veda). Haji Ibrahim a 
Sarhind. 


7 (2979 Lilavati हि ... Abu’l Faizi 
8 (४४% Harebans (Harivaméa) ... Maulana Sheri 
9 6» 3 Ji (RAE pad Kisseh-ishq- i 
i-Val va Daman ‘(Nala Dama-. 
yanti) - |... Abul Faizi 
10 732 yw Gu Singhasan Battisi... Badaoni 
ll c) cf; Jog Basishta ^^... Abu’l Faizi 


I will speak briefly here of some of the above books. But 
first of all, I will speak of the Mahabharata which is the most 
important of all them 

. IV. 

Of all the Sanskrit works, which Akbar got translated, the 
Mahabharata had his most earnest attention. . 

The Mahabharata The late Prof. Max Miiller said: “I expect the 
time will come, when every educated native 

will be as proud of his Mahabharata and Ramayana as Germans 
are of their Niebelunge, and Greeks, even modern Greeks, of 
their Homer.” Akbar seems to have taken a similar view and 
thought it advisable to place it, in its Persian translation, in the 
hands of all the learned men of his Court. We. learn from the 
Ain-i-Akbari, that when the translation was finished -all the 


1 Vide below for the names. 
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Amirs of the Court tcok a copy of it. We will collect here all 
the particulars about the translation made at the direction of. 
Akbar. 
Abul Fazl speaks of (he Mahabharata as one of the ancient 
Adsl ‘DOORS (२० iS)! of Hindustan. “The book con- 
accounts. tains neatly one hundred thousand verses. His 
NE Majesty calls this ancient history Razm namah, 
(re e) ie. the book of wars.” In another part of his work, he 
says: “In this work, although there are numerous extravagant 
tales and fictions of the imagination, yet it affords many in- 
structive moral observaticns, and is an ample record of felici- 
tous experience.' ; i f 
In his account of the Subah of Delhi, while speaking of 
Thanisar (pes l3) as “ome of the most sacred places of pilgri- 
mage," and of the Saraswati flowing near it as a river? “for 
which the‘ Hindus have great veneration,” he refers to the 
Lake Kuruksetra* (cff) near it, which “pilgrims from 
distant parts come to visit: worship at, 2) UW p) and where they 
bathe, and bestow charitable offerings,” and says, that it is 
“The scene of the war of tie Mahabharata which took place in 
the latter end of the Dwárar Yug.” This leads Abul Fazl to 
give the contents of the Mahabharata. It may interest students 
of the Mahabharats to know, how a Mogul Minister described 
its contents, as he learnt tLen ( Vide Jarret’s Translation Vol. 
II pp. 282-84 Bengal As. 8778 Text pp. 515-16 ) 


We find a very long dissertation by Abul Fazl under the 

i suns heading o2 “The Learning of the Hindus” 
ertation ol पेश (ye god, 312)" Therein, he describes the 
dene the nine Schools of philosophy (619 / Shadi ), the 
sixteen Frelicaments (पदार्थ), the Vedanta and 

other subjects of Hindu Learning. He speaks of the Jaina reli- 
gion, of Bauddha, of the Nastika or Carvaka school, the eighteen 
sciences, (Athara Vidya), and Karma. Under the heading of 


1 BE. I ain 34 Blochmann’s Translation Vol. I p. 104. Blochmann’s 
ext. I, p. 115 P. 22 

2 Jarrett’s Transl. IT, p. 2६8 

3 Ain-i-Akbari, Gin 34, Bengal A. Society's Text, p. 115, 1. 20 
Blochmann’s Translation I, p. 104 

4 Jarret’s Trans. II, p. 281. 

5 “The Learning of Hindus” Jarrett's Trans. Vol. III, p. 125 et seq 

€ Blochmann’s Text Vol. 1:, p. 61 et seq 
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this last subject, Karma, Abu’l Fazl refers to the Mahabharata 
and says that the recital of its concluding portion, known as 
l Harivarhśa, was, among several others, a cure to remove sterility. 
Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari is generally admired. Itistaken 
lo be serving, as it were, as a Gazeteer of -Akbar’s time. Abul 
azl was, as it were, the William Hunter of Akbar's feign. But 
the last part of his work, which treats of this subject of Hindu 
‘earning, is specially admired by Jarrett. He says. “The: 
-ange and diversity of its (Ain-i-Akbari’s) subjects and the 
antiring industry which collected and marshalled, through the 
"medium of an unfamiliar language, the many topies of in- 
-ormation to their minutest details, treating of abstruse 
sciences, subtile philosophical problems, and the customs, 
social, political and religious of a different race and creed, will 
stand as an enduring monument of his learned and patient 
diligence. Comparing his work with the modern, development 
of statistical science and our present acctirate and exhaustive 
methods of tabulating the resources and summarising the ex- - 
tent of knowledge, the changes in the prevailing religious 
beliefs, in the laws, and in the administration of a state, and 
all that marks the relative, material and moral progress or 
decadence of a nation at any definite period, though there is 
much to be desired, his comprehensive and admirable survey 
yet merits the highest praise. He had intended to compare the 
Hindu systems of philosophy with those of Greece and Persia 
and to conclude the review with his cwn criticisms on the 
several merits of these schools, but he laboured under thé dis- 
advantage of unfamiliarity with Sanskrit and he had to take 
the statement of his Pandits tested through translations at 
second hand. He found his Hindu informants, as he says, of a 
retrograde tendency, spinning like silk worms, a tissue round 
themselves, immeshed in their own opinions, conceding the 
attainment of truth to no other, while artfully insinuating 
their own yiews, till the difficulty of arriving at any correct 
_ exposition of their systems left him in a bewilderment of 
despair.” ! 
Badaoni, thus refers to the Mahabharata”: “Among the 
Badaoni’s Ac- Temarkable events of this year (990 H. 1582 
count ofthe A, C.) is the translation of the Mahābhārata, 
Mahabharata. which is the most famous of the Hindu books, 
and contains all sorts of stories, and moral reflections, and 
1 Jazrett’s Trans. Vol. III, Preface p. I-II. 
2 Lowe's Translation Vol. II, p. 329. 
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(7168, and matters relating to conduct and manners, and re* 


“hgion and science, and azcounts of their sects and mode of 


worship, under the form cf a history of the wars of the tribes of 
Kurus and Pandus, who were rulers. in Hind, according to 
some, more than 4000 years ago, and according to :he common 
account, more than 80,000. And clearly this makes it before 
thé time of Adam. Peace be upon him. And the Hindu be- 
lievers consider it a great religious merit to read and to copy 
it. And they keep it hid from Musulmans." 


As to what led Akbar to get the Mahabharata translated, 
ans Badaoni says, that he (Akbar) had got the . 
Nui eee Shihnamah, and the story of Amir "Hamzeh 
of the oe transcribed in 17 volumes in 15 years and had 
aN got those volumes illuminated in gold. There- 

after, he was once hearing the poetic version of the story of 
Abt Muslim and the Jami-ul-hikayat, and such other stories, 
when a sudden flash of thoughts came to his mind that after all 
these were books of poetic imagination. (ww) | GA W g ५०: ४ ५४४) 


So, he would better get translated the Hindu books, which 
holy and staid sages had written, and were all clear and con- 
vincing proofs and which were the very point on which all 
their religion and faith and holiness turned * He said to 
Himself: "Why should I not have them done in my name? 
For they are by no mean: trite, but quite fresh and they will 
produce all kinds of f. uits of felicity both temporal and spiri- 
tual and will be the cause cf circumstance and pride and will 
ensure an abundance of ch-ldren and wealth. as is written in 
the preface of these books." With thoughts like these, Akbar 
directed the work to be undertaken and at first he himself took 
an active interest in it Having assembled some learned 
Hindus he gave them direczions to write an explanation of: the 
Mahabharata, and for several nights he himself devoted his 
attention to explaining the meaning to Naqib Khan, so that the 
Khan might sketch out the zist of itin Persian.”* ^ 


. We learn from the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl and the 
The Translators of Munta-ktab-ut-Tawarikh of Badaoni, that ' 
the Mahabharata. Seyeral scholars had a hand in translating 
the Mahabharata into Persian. ` : 


-CFt Text IT, p. 320. Lowe's Translation II, p 320, 
2 Ibid, 3. Ibid, 4 Ibid ». 330, 
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The Ain-i-Akbari! gives the following names :— 
Nagib Khan 
Maulànà Abdul Qadir Badaoni, and 


Shaik Sultan of Thanessar, spoken of as Sultan Haji 
of Thanessar by Badaoni.? EC 


In the Muntkhab-ut Tawarikh of Badaoni we find the 
following additional names 
4. Mulla Sheri 
5. Shaikh Faizi, the brother of Abul Fazl 


. Abul Fazl also was associated with the work inasmuch 
as he wrote the Preface. f 





oo m je 


As to the respective parts which these scholars had in the 
work we get the following information :— 


The first three scholars had, besides the work of transla- 
tion, a general supervision ( tai) over the whole work. Abul 
Fazl wrote the Khutbah. (nbs) i. e., the address or preface of 
about two quires or sections ( its Joi). Badaoni translated 
two out of the 18 sections. Mulla Sheri and Naqib Khan did a 
part of the work and the rest was completed by. Sultan Haji of 
Thanessar. Shaikh Faizi converted their "rough translation 
into elegant prose and verse, but he did not complete more than 
two sections ($). Sultan Haji, then revised these two sections 
and verse. Not only did he do so, but he also revised his 
work which formed a large share of the work. He did 
this work of revision with very great care. Badaoni says: 
“The Haji aforesaid revised ‘these two sections, and as 
for the omissions which had taken place in his first edition, 
those defetcts he put right, and comparing it word for word was 
brought to such a point of perfecticn that not a fly-mark of the 
original was.omitted."*- He was busy with his work for four 
years” When he was translating the Mahabharata, somebody 


1 Bk. I Ain. 1 34. Blochmann’s Text p. 116. 
2 Lowe's Translation Vol, IT, p. 331. 3 Ibid. 
‘4 This name is given as Mulla Shei by Dowson (Elliot's History 
p. 537). i र 
5 Badaoni, Text II, 9. 321. Transl. II. p, 331. 
' 6 Ibid p. 330 
4 Badaoni, Text, Vol. III. p. 118 
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once asked him, what he was writing. He said: “I render 
into modern language, the knowledge.of 10,000 years.” 
(a) aye (55 15^. JS d by ]) pi j !x PES ey 
It seems, that at first, Naqib was entrusted with ihe work. 
It was on the thixd night after the first conception of the work 
that Akbaresent for Badaoai and asked him to be a colaborator 
with Naqib Khan. Mulla‘Sheri was the third and Sultan Haji 
of Thanessar the fourth to :oin the work of translation. Faizi’s 
share in the work was not that of direct translation but that . 
of ornamentation, i. e. of touching up the translation and put- 
ting it in an elegant form. Abul Fazl’s work was merely that 
of writing an Introduction Sr Preface.’ 


We learn from Badaoni that, during the first few nights 
after the conception of the thought, of having the Mahabharata 
translated, Akbar helped the first translator. He himself devot- 
ed his attention to explaining the meaning to Naqib Khan, so 
that the Khan might sketch out the gist of it.’? 


I will give here a short account of the translators. I will 
first speak of Naqib Khan, who was from the very beginning 
associated with the work. He was the first person who was 
asked to translate it. 


Nagib Khan was one of tke 415 grandees of the Court of Akbar 
enumerated by Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari 
(Bk. II Ain 30) He is No. 161 in the list, 
According to the Maasirat-Umara* of Nawab Samsamu-d- 
Daulah. Shah Nawaz Khan, ^is ancestors belonged to Iran. On 
his arrival at Court with his father, who had fled from Persia 
and who was appointed a preceptor by Akbar, he became one of 
the favourites of the King ( >W) | shiv), He received the title 
of Nagib Khan in the’ 26th. year of Akbars reign. He rose 
higher in Jehangir’s time. According to the Tuzuk-i-Jehan- 
giri, his original name was Ghiydsu-d-din. Jehangir says of 
him in his Memoirs that he was “one of the Saifi Sayyids, and 
was originally from Qazwin 75 


Nagib Khan ; 


1 Balaoni's Muntakhab-ut-Tawárikh., Text, Vol. ITI, p. 118. 
2 Ibid p. 331. ` 
8 Ibid p. 330. 


4 The Text edited for the Beagal Asiatic Society (1891 )by Maulans 
Mirza Ashraf Ali, Vol. III p. 815. . 


5 The Memoirs of Jahangir by Rogers Beveridge, Vol. I p. 264. 
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An interesting account of this man is given by Badaoni, his 
contemporary and collaborator in the work of translation, who 
in his Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh speaks of him as one with whom 
he had even the relationship of a contemporary fellow-student 
and co-religionist TC 54) ७४५) ८7९ ५०) NE ps b 
Badaoni speaks of him as “a very miracle of knowledge 
या manners and customs, chronology, biography amd all sub- 
ects of conversation, one of the wonders of the day and a 
blessing cf the Age,’ They both were at one time pupils under 
Qazi Abu-l-Maali* Badaoni speaks of him further on as reading 
before Akbar Haiwat-ul-haiwan, which, thereafter was enstrust- 
ed to Abul Fazl for being translated into Persian and which was 
then translated by Shaik Mubarak, the father of Abu-l-Fazl. 
hat he was a man of influence with Akbar appears from 
the fact, that Badaoni had to seek his help in persuading ; 
Akbar to permit him to go to fight in the army led by Màn Singh, 
son of Bhagwan Das, against Kokand and Kanbolimi. He, 
with Badaoni, was appointed one of the seven scholars who 
were asked to write a history of all Islam kings from the 
time of the death of the prophet to that of Akbar. 

The original name of Badaoni was Abdul Qadir. His poetical 
name was Qadiri. He was called Badaoni from the 
fact of his being born at Bad&on near Delhi. jv Ws / [we 
He was versed in various sciences. Having a very beautiful pe 
voice, he was appointed the Court Imam for Wednesdays. 
Though he lived at or near the Court for nearly forty years in 5 
close company with Abul Fazl, Faizi and their father Shaikh. 
Mubarak, there was not much intimacy between them, because 
being a bigoted Mahomedan, he looked at their new views as 
heretical. ‘Besides being one of the translators of the Maha- 
baarata, he also translated Ramayana, for 24,000 $lokas of which, 
hə received 150 Ashrafis and 10,000 tangahs. He was much 
known “for his historical work, known as Muntakhab-ut- 
Taw&rikh, wherein he describes the career of Akbar, as seen 
by his bigoted eyes. This history extends upto A. H. 1004, i. e., 


2 Badaoni. 


1 Lowe's Translation of Muntakhab-ut-Taw@rikh. Vol. II. p. 24. 
2 Ibid, Lees and Ahmed Ali's Taxt II. pp. 30-31. 

3 Ibid. ; 

4 Ibid, Translation p.:45. 

& Ibid p. 288, 

6 


Ibid pp. 327-28. 


5 Shaikh Faizi. 
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upto 11 years before Ak»ar’s death. He did not dare to put 
his History into publicity, to avoid coming into trouble at the 
hands of Akbar for his. extreme bigotry in criticizing Akbgr's 
religious views. It was brought to light after Akbat's death in 
the time of Jehangir, who, when he questioned his ( Badaoni’s ) 
sons, whether they knew that their father was secretly writing 
that history, was told tha they were ignorant. 


We learn from Badaoai! that Shaikh Sultan was also spoken. 

| of as Haji Sultan Thanessar ((Thanesliwar), as he ` 
आयव had been 2n a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 

He was engaged for four years in the work of 

translating the Mahabharata. Naqib laid the foundation of the : 

translation and he completed it. He fell into the displeasure . 
of the King on account o? a charge of killing a cow preferred 
against him. So, he was sent away to Bakkar(,%), The Khan 


Khànàn treated him wel. there, and, at last, he was pardoned 
and appointed 8 Karuri (_:) 55) of Thanessar and Karnal. 


Mulla Sheri or Maulinà Sheri was a Court-poet. Besides 
the trarslation of the Mahabharata, he was 


4 Mulla Sheri ; r 
asked to translate the Haribans, “a book 


containing the life of -Ersna.” Knowing that Akbar was in 


favour of reverence to the sun, he once composed a poem 
called Hazar Shu’a (ts 5),,), i. e., thousand rays in praise of 
the Sun and presented it to him. Akbar was much pleased = 
with the poem. Badaoni says, he did it for flattery (o^ J LP) 


"He was killed in the wer with the Yusufzais ( H. 994)? It 


was the same war in which occurred the death of Birbal, 
which Akbar deplored much, but which pleased Badaoni as a 
proper punishment for his opinions. 


Shaikh Faizi, whose share in the translation of the 
Mahābhārata was simply that of putting the 
translation of the above four scholars into 
elegant language, was th» brother of Abu’! Fazl He had also 
a hand in the translaticn of another work, viz. the Lilavati 

He also translated the Hindu story of the love of Nal and 
Daman. Abu’l Fazl speaks of his brother as a Court-poet and 


Text III. p. 118. 

Text II. p. 336. 1056 Translation II. p. 346. 
Lowe's Trans. II. p. £62 

Aini-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s Transl. I. p. 105 
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philosopher! His verses were impressed on some of the coins 
of Akbar. He was one of the staunchest followers of Akbar’s 
Ilahi faith. His name was Abu] Faiz, and Faizi was his 
Takhullus. ,Blochmann speaks of him and his brother Abu’l 
Fazl as "the greatest writers that India has produced." 
Besides poetry, he was versed in medicine and he treated 
the poor free of charge. He was Akbar's "constant companion 
and friend". He was created “ Malik-us-shu'ar&à or Poet 
Laureate" He is said to have written 101 books. 


Badaoni was well paid by the King for his labours. 
The Translation But he does not seem to have placed his heart 
not a Labour of in the work. A bigoted Imam as he was, 
Pore with Bada- he found the task to be somewhat irreligious. 
PS He speaks of the contents of the work “as 
puerile absurdities, of which the eighteen thousand creàtions 
may well be amazed.” He adds: “Two parts were written. 
Such discussions as one never heard! as, Shall I eat forbidden 
things? Shall I eat turnips?* But such is my fate to be 
employed on such works Nevertheless 1 console myself with 
the reflection, that what is predestined must come to pass.” 


Badaoni was such a bigoted Mahomedan, that he thought 
that all those who were associated with the work of translating 
the religious book of a foreign religion, were, as it were, con- 
demned for hell. He says “Most of the scholars, who were 
engaged in this work, have now been gathered to the Kurus 
and Pandus, and to those who still remain, may God (He is 
exalted !) grant deliverance and grace to repent.” * | 


Ibid, 5. 28. 
Ibid p. 490. 
Ibid II. p. 330. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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( Lee's Text H p. 320 ) oy) A lo GS AR) j83 Chad US ०४1० 
What Bedaoni means is, that the King found fault with bis translation 
aud considered that he was getting money for not doing things properly. 
Blochmann’s translation of these sentences is more intelligible: “But the 
Emperor took exception to my translation and called me a Haramkhur and 
a turnip-eater, as if that was my share of the book." ( Blochmann’s Aini-i- 
Akbari I. p. 105 n. 1.) l 
6 Ibid p. 330 
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Badaoni’s extreme bigotry seems to have made him a 
suspected man at the Court. He himself gives an instance, 1 
where, what he thought was his faithful rendering of the 
Mahabharata seemed to have been attributed to, his bigotry 
and brought him into some displeasure with the King and 
he had to défend himself, Akbar, one day, said to Abul 
Fazl: “ We thought that Badaoni was.an unworthy indivi- 
dual of Sufi tendencies, Jut he appears to be such a bigoted 
lawyer that no sword can sever the, juggler vein of his 
bigotry.” Badaoni was sent for, and on learning, why he was 
sent for, inquired of His Majesty, as to which book of his it was 
to which the alleged bigotry was attributed. The King replied ° 
that it was the Razm-nimah, i.e, the Mahabharata, which 
was known by that name. In his translation of that, Badaoni 
had translated “a certair story in which it is narrated, that 
one of the teachers of the people of India, when on the point of 
death, said by way of advice to those present: ‘Tt is right that 
a man should step out of the limits of ignorance and negligence, 
and should first of all Fecome acquainted with the peerless 
creator, and should pursus the path of knowledge; and not be 
satisfied with mere know:edge without practice, for that yields 
no fruit, but should chocse the path of virtues, and, as far as 
in him lies, withdraw his hand from evil actions, and should 


know for a certainty, that every action will be enquired into’. 
Having given this passag2, he wrote this hemistich after it: 


Oy) (de y १ Gee) एफ 
ie, Every action has iss recompense and every action has 
its reward. Akbar believed in the Indian belief of metem- 
psychosis or transmigration of souls (tanasukh. e" Wi ) which | 
- prescribed, that as a result or punishment of evil actions, one had 
to return to this earth, and that oftener than once till he purged 
himself from the effects of this bad action. Now,the above 


- . passage, which, Badaoni pleaded, was a mere rendering from 


the Mahabharata seemed 50 go, at least in appearance, against 
the belief of the transmigration of soul, inasmuch, as it 
showed that every action will be inquired into in the 
other world by the two angels, Nakir and Mankir ( Ge 5 5), 
who, according to the Mahomedan belief, judged the action of 
the departed souls, and assigned due punishments or rewards 
‘there without the necessity of their returning to this world. 


1 Lowe's Translation Va. II p. 413. 
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Akbar suspected Badaoni that he, as a bigoted Mahomedan, 
put in his own Mahomedan belief in the translation of the 
Mahabharata.  Badaonithus defended himself. thereby adjust- 
ing what seemed superficially to be the general or Maho- 
medan view to the Indian view of the Transmigration of 
souls. He says ' “Eventually, I impressed upon all the 
courtiers the fact, that all the people of India spéak of the 
reward and punishment of good and bad actions. Their belief 
is as follows: When a person dies, the scribe ( Muharrir j js ) 
who writes the chronicle of the deeds of mankind throughout 
the course of their lives, takes it before the angel, who is the 
Seizer of Souls ( glo! uA) and is called the King of 


Justice. After he has examined into their good ‘and bad actions, 
and has seen which has the preponderance, he says, ‘This 
person has his choice’. Then he asks him: ‘Shall I, first, for 
thy good actions take thee to Paradise, that thou mayest 
there enjoy to the full, delights in proportion to thy good 
actions, and after that send-thee to Hell to expiate thy sins, 
or vice versa?’ When that period comes to an end, then 
he gives orders that the person should return to the Earth, and 
entering a form suitable to his actions, should pass a certain 
period. And so on ad infinitum, until the time when he attains 
absolute release, and is freed. from coming into and leaving the 
world." ? 


Badaoni says, that after the above explanation, “ that affair 
passed otf well", But Badaoni's future did rot seem to pass 
off well. At one time, Akbar was on the point of appointing him 

to the guardianship of the blessed tomb of His Holiness the 
Khwajah of Ajmir. But he did not do so, saying Since 
whenever I give him anything to translate, he always writes 
what is very pleasing to me, I do not wish that he should be 
separated from me”. The King then asked him to complete 
the remainder of the translation, begun at the direction of 
Sultan Zein-ul-Abidin of Kashmir, under the name of Bahr- 
ul-asmar (the Sea of Tales), of a Sanskrit book, which Jarrett 
thinks, was the Rajatarangini, the history of Kashmir by Kalhana. 
Here again Badaoni shows his bigotry by speaking of the 
Hindu work as a book of "Hindu fictions" (4 2 504, ples] ) 8 

1 Ibid Il. p. 414. i 
2 Ibid Lowe’s:Vol. II. p.:414. 

8 Text II. p. 401, 
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Akbar at one time, presented him " with 10,000 tankabs in 

. small change and a horse | 

^ When the worx of translation was completed, it was “ fair- 
ard ly engrossad, and embellished with pictures 
he Translation Thon “tha Amirs had orders to take copies 


illustrated - wit 51 
paintings of it, wita the blessing and favour of God 


The Court of Akbar was well-known for patronizing the 
arts of writing beautiful hand and painting. Abul Fazl de- 
scribes in the Ain--Akbar- (Bk.I, ain 34), eight calligraphical 
systems: then currant in ancient Iran and Turan, India and: 
Turkey; and.gives a list of the best caligraphists of the time. 


As in ‘calligraphy, so in the art of painting, Akbar was 
always ready. to appreciate good work. Abul Fazl says: “ Most 
excellent -painters are now to be found, and master-pieces 
worthy of a Bihz&d,? may be placed at the side of the wonder- 
ful works of the European painters who have attained world- 
wide fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the 
boldness of executicn &c., now observed in pictures, are incom- 
parable; even inanimate objects look as-if they had life. More 
than a hundred painters hawe become famous masters of the art, 
whilst the number of. those who approach perfection or of - 
those who are middling is very large. This’is especially true 
of the Hindus: their pictures. surpass our conceptions of 
things. Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to 

` them." è Such being the advanced state of the arts of calligraphy 
and painting, no wonder if the manuscripts of the translations 
of the Mahabharata were beautifully illustrated. 

It is not known, if all tie persons who were entrusted with: 
the work of sranslating the ‘Mahabharata knew ' 
Sanskrit well. It seems that Haji Sultan of. 
Thanessar, who worked comtinuously for four years after it 
ad Sanskrit well. Others, if they knew it, did not know 
mu : - 


The Tracslition 


(a) This appears from what Badaoni himself says of his 
part of the translation. In:one place, he speaks of one Divi, à 
Brahmin ( UU ue? ) as ar interpreter ( Ma'bar peo j 91: 


1 Ibid 


2 A famous painter of the Court of Shah Ismail of Persia. He lived 
at the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th ccntury 

3 Blochmann’s Trans. I, p. 107. 
` 4 Lowe's translation II. p. 255, Text II. p. 257. 
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the Mahabharata. It appears from this that learned Brahmins 
interpreted and the translators put down the interpretation 
in Persian. 


(b) Further on, we read, that when Akbar first conceived 
the idea of getting the Mahabharata translated, He " assembled 
some learned Hindus” and “gave them directions tq write an 
explanation of the Mahabharata and for several nights, he 
himself devoted his attention to explaining the meaning to 
Naqib Khan, so that the Khan might sketch out the gist of it 
in Persian ".! This shows that the translators were, to a certain 
extent, dependent upon the Hindu interpreters. í 


(c) Again, the very fact, that Akbar, as referred to above j 
once suspected Badaoni of interpolating his own bigoted Maho- 
medan view of the state of the soul of a deceased person in his 
translation of the Mahabharata, shows that the translation was 
not expected to be a word for word translation. It is true that 
Badaoni says in one place that Sultàn Haji of Thanessar, 
while revising Shaik Faizi's work and his one portion of the 
translation, compared these “ word for word with the original 
TT and the work was brought to such a point of pre 
paration that not a fly-mark of the original was omitted". But 
still we should not take it to be a literal translation, but a very 

free rendering 


(d Again the fact that Faizi put the work of the trans- 
lators "into elegant prose and verse ”, also shows that a literal 
translation was not intended at all 


Any how, whether all the translators knew Sanskrit well 
or not, Akbar supplied them with the help of good learned . 
Hindus. Both Abu'l Fazl and Badaoni refer to that help. For 
example, Badaoni thus speaks of his translation from Sinha- 
san Battisl ( gesi) ww (Ge): “A book called Singh-àsan 
Battisl, which is a series of thirty-two tales about Rajah 
Bikramajit, King of Malwa, and resembles the Tutti-nameh 
was placed in my hands; and I received His Majesty’s instruc- . 
tions to make a translation of itin prose and verse. I was to 
begin the work at once, and present a sheet ( v ) of my 
work. A learned Brahmin (७)० iep ) was appointed to 
interpret the book for me. On the first day, I completed a 
Sheet containing a beginning of the first story, and when I 


1 Ibid II. p. 330. 
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presented it, His Majesty expressed his approbation. When 
the translation was finishad, I called it Nameh-i Khirad-Afza 
(Jp) 25& re), a name which contains the date of its compo- 
sition.’ It was graciously accepted, and placed in tHe library ". 


From all the above facts we see that the translations were 
not literal translations. 


"VI. 

To enable students to judge for themselves, T give below 
mr translation of the Persian Text of the first 
E section o? the second parvan from the Mulla 
rison. Feroze Library Ms. which I produce for 
3 inspection. The spellings of proper names 
differ, but I give them as Z find them in the Ms. 

( Translation of the Persian Text of the first secticn of 
the second parvan from the Mulla Feroze Library 


Manuscript.) 
“The second arab ( parvan ) of the Mahabharata which is 


named sabhá-parva. ° 


“ phe Historians of th» events of this story thus desoribe 
the affair: When Kunti end Arjuna, having returned from the 
jungle of Khandiu, came to the shores of the waters of a deep- 
cut river-bank, the God (Div) Mahadib (lit. the great Dib or, 
Div, Mahadeva ), whom Arjuna had saved from being burnt, 
having folded both his hands on his breast, came before Arjuna 
and said: ‘O Arjuna! Thou gavest me life (i.e. saved me ) 
from this fire, in which, had mountains been involved, they 
would have been burnt. Now, in return for this good act ( of 
thine ), what service is it taat you order which I may perform 
. (for thee)’. Arjuna said: ‘I expect nothing from you in return 
for my saving you from (being burnt in) fire. But if thou desirest 
that thou must do some sezvice for me, do what Krsna orders 
thee to do. Then Mahadib coming before Krsna said : 
‘Enjoin some service to me, so that I may do it’. Krsna 
said: ‘If you (at all) wish to do some work, it is required that 
you may erect for Raja Huzishtar ( Yudhisthira ) such a great 
building as would have no equal of it on the surface of the earth— 
such a one that no man caa ever prepare a place like it, ‘and 
whatever the buildings of Gods ( Divs ) or God-created men or 


1 The chronogram gives the date to be 989 Hijri (1581 A. C.). 
2 Lowe's Translation II. p. 156 Text, p. 183. 


a 
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saints! or ascetics’ do not contain, may all be contained by it; 
and you paint in it the paintings of all Divats and’ Divs and 
men and animals and serpents. Mahandit became glad and 
said: ‘I accept (to do all) that’. Then, Krsna and Mahandit 
went towards Delhi. When they reached Delhi, then Huzishtar 
( Yudhisthira ) and his brothers were much pleased to see them. . 
Then Huzishtar caressed Mahandit, and Mahandit at an 
auspicious hour, laid the foundation of the building on an 
extensive scale, and fixed 10,000 gaz for its width.” 


VIL 


The Persian Texts of the two Mss. which I have examined 
—the Mulla Feroze Library Ms. and the B. B.R A. S. Library 
Ms.—vary a good deal Both differ from the original 
Sanskrit, but the Mulla Feroze Library text seems to be much 
nearer the original Sanskrit than the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society Library Text. In the latter, the so-called 
translator has begun his work in the first parvan with 8 number 
of Persian verses, which have nothing to do with the Parvan. 


The Translators have shortened thehomage paid to Narayana | 
&o. in the commencement. That may perhaps be due to their 
bigotry. We saw above, that Akbar suspected the bigotry 
of, at least, one of the translators, Abdul Qadir Badaoni. The 
Mulla Feroze Ms. gives 001४-21 (gS, Sri Ganeshinaml. 


They have more or less followed the learned pious Brahmin 
interpreters. For example, in the Sanskrit text Krsna is 
simply spoken of as Krsna (कृष्ण), But the translators speak 
of him as Shri Krishnajia ( Krsnaji). This form is a form 
of respect used by pious people in speaking of Krsna. The 
Brahmin interpreters must have used this, what we may call, 
colloquial or popular pious form, and the Persian translators | 
have followed them, and not the original which good trans- 
lators ought to do. - 


In this paper, I have dwelt at great length upon the 
Mahabharata, because it is the most important 
Translations of book and it is referred to at some length by the 
other Sanskrit ke A B p 
Works. principal historians of Akbars time: I will 
conclude this Paper with an account of the 
translations of some three Sanskrit works referred to by these 
historians, 
1 3 le mar, Lord, a Saint. 


2 ७१7 Shurran “ Lives free from care,” 
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The translation cf this book was entrusted by Akbar to 
Badaoni who speaks of it as being superior to 
the Mahābhārata (3 aie oy lo lye ) pio ०) 
, “Tt contains 23,00) corplets (US 4.2) and each (Sleka) portion 
consists of 65 letters Ge? >). The story is about Ram Chand 
Rajah of Oudh whom -hey also call Ram. And the Hindus pay 
him worsltip as a Gad in human form. And the sum and 
substance of it is that a demon with ten heads, named R avana, 
ruler of the island of Lanka deceived his wife Sita and carried 
her off. And Ram Ckand with his brother Lach'hman went to 
that island. And a great army of monkeys and bears, whose 
number the intellect cznno: count, gathered together, and threw 
a bridge of the length of 40) cosses over the briny ocean. And 
‘some of the monkeys, they say, leapt that distance, and others : 
of the monkeys wert oa foct. Ard there are many contradic- 
tory idle tales like this, which the intellect is at a loss whether: 
to accept or reject. At any rate Ram Chand mounted on the 
monkeys passed over the bridge, and for a whole week made a 
tremendous fight of it, and xilled Ravana and all his children 
and relations, and put an end to bis family which had lasted a 
thousand years. Anc having entrusted Lanka to Ravana’s - 
brother he turned to h& own city. And in the opinion of the 
Hindus, he reigned 10,000 years over the whole of Hindustan, 
and then returned io iis criginal abode. And the opinion of 
this set of people is, that th» world is very old and that no age 
has been devoid of tae kuman race, and that from that 
event 100 thousand years have passed. And yet for all 
thai they make no mertion of Adam, whose creation took place 
only 7,000 years ago. Hence it is evident that these events are 
not true at all, and are nothing but pure invention, and simple : 
imagination, like the Shé@hnamah and the stories of Amir 
Hamzah, or else it mast nave happened in the time of the 
dominion of the beasts and she finns ? but God alone knows the 
truth of the matter ”, : 
Badaoni had some collaborators in the work of translating 
the Ramayana. This appears from what he says further on of 
one of “ the remarka le everts (22195) of this time. “A low 
caste woman coming irto tte Audience Hall said “that she had 
become a man.” Badaoni says here that one of the translators 


The Ramayana. 


1 Text lI p. 336, Lowe’s trans. II. p. 346. 
2 Lowe's Transl. II. p 647. 
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(yu) p+) of Ramayana “went out of the company of translators” 
and examining her testified that she was a woman. ! 

Abul Fazl speaks of it as “ one of the four divine books”. 
Badaoni was entrusted with the work of trans- 
lating it and he thus speaks of his work: “In 

this year? & learned Brahmin, Shaikh Bhawan, who had come 
from the Dak'hin and nolens volens turned Musalman, came to 
visit His Majesty and was admitted to great intimacy and His 
Majesty gave him the order to translate the Atharva Veda 
which is one of the four well-known sacred books of the Hindus. 
Several cf the precepts of this book resemble the laws of Islam. 
I was appointed to render it from Hindi into Persian. As, in 
translating, I found many difficult passages, which Shaikh 
Bhawan could not interpret either, I reported the same to His 
Majesty, who ordered Shaik Faizi, and then Haji lbrahim. 
to translate it. The latter though willing, did not write any- 
ing. Among the precepts of the At'harban, there is one 
which says that no man will be saved unless he reads a certain 
passage. This passage contains many times the letter,], and 
resembles very much our La-illah illa'llàh. Besides, I found that 
a Hindu under certain circumstances may eat cow-flesh ; and 
also that Hindus bury their dead but do not burn them. With 
such passages, the Shaikh used to defeat other Brahmins in 
argument, and they had in fact led him to embrace the Islam 
( God be thanked for this )”.? 


The Hari Varhéa, which passes as a supplement to the 
Mahabharata, is referred to by Albiruni, in 
whose time it was taken to be an authority on 
some Indian matters. 


The At’h arb an. 


Hari Varn$a. 


1 Ibid p.348. 
2 988 A. H., 1575 A. C. 
8 Lowe's translation Vol. II. 9. 216 with correction made on p. 424. 
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The Bhagavadgita or the Song of the Blessed One interpreted 


by Franklin Edgerton, The open Court Publishing Company, 


1925.—The author of this attactive little book of about one 
hundred pages truly obse-ves in his Foreword that the Bhagva- 
dgità ‘has permeated th» collective religious consciousness of 


_the people from one end cf India to the other,’ but if may bea 
.news to some to te assured that what is known now-a-days as 


the " Gandhi movement ” is‘a true child of Hindu religious 
thought.’ At any rate the author need not have gone thus 


‘far to prove the ‘timeliness’ of his book. The problems dealt 


with in the Gita are of perennial interest and any serious and 
scholarly attempt to understand the message of the poem is 


- bound to evoke interest in all earnest peoples—Americans or 


3 


otherwise. 
The author has no new theory to put forth. He disappoves 
of Garbe’s attempt to gat rid of the ‘inconsistencies’ in the 


poem by pronouncing certain stanzas ( about 170 out of a total 


of 700) as interpolated. He is anxious to interpret the poem 
taken as a whole. Not that he, like some orthodox commen- 
tator, shuts his eyes to these ‘inconsistencies, and tries to 
explain them away. He in fact notices more ‘ inconsistencies’ 
in the poem (0. 98) than does Garbe: but he finds the genius 


- of the poem to lie in just these very inconsistencies and in the 
- absence of any logical method. “The Gita makes no attempt 


to be logical or systematic in its philosophy. It is frankly 
mystical and emotional “{p. 95)". The consequence is that 
the teaching of the poem: even on important tópios such as the 
nature and functions of God, the scope and the end of duty, or 
the means of achieving the Summum Bonum of life is, accord- 
ing to Prof. Edgerton, an easy common-sense compound of both 
‘yes’ and ‘no’. Can such a poem, we wonder, have so long 
continued to maintain “ts hold over a people who are reputed 
to possess an instinct of 3hilosophising? what is more, can it at 
all have been written in an age coming, presumably, after the 
tense dialectics of the Pre-Buddhistic and Buddhistic Philo- 
sophies?* The author of the poem certainly gives evidence of 


* When on p. 5 the author says—' The very concept of a philosophical 
“system " did not exist in Irdia in the time of the......GItà '—we agssume 
that he intends to imply tha: the Git is post-Buddhistic. 


छः 
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his power of close reasoning as. for instance in his arguments 
against semnyasa in chapter iii. To understand the real secret of 
the power of the poem over the Indian mind one must follow 
neither the path of analytic dissecticn indicated by Garbe, nor 
the path, let us say, of blinking common-sense compromise of 

yes’ and no’ advocated by the author of the present disser- 
tation, It is evident that the Gita has corrected or criticised 
the current views and opinions such as the Samkhya, the Yoga, 
the MImansa, the Bhakti, and the Vedanta. It could hardly 
have done this except from a philosophical platform of its own, 
which apparently found a place for all these rival views by 
bringing them under some kind of a harmonious synthesis,* 
To find out the exact nature of this is to truly solve the great 
problem of the Gita, This is feasible and has been already 
achieved with no small measure of success: but we .cannot 
permit ourselyes an excursus into that field within the limits 
. . of this review. 


A few points of minor criticism may here be offered. On 
the very first page of his book the author explains the name of 
the poem as ‘the song ( gita) of the Blessed. One or the Lord 
(Bhagavad). But there.is no Sanskrit word like gita ( fem.) 
meaning a song. It is either gita ( neut. ) or giti (fem. ). Gita 
is the fem. of the adjective, and it means sung or more accu- 
rately resited or taught. It qualifies ‘ Upanisad ' understood. 
The full name of the poem is then Bhagavadgita Upanisad, 
and the root gai originally meant not singing but solemn. 
declaration: cf. “ Gitas c&yam arthongirasi—yasyam vanma- 
nagcaksusor anubandhas tasyüm rddhir iti"—said of a prose 
statement.—On p. 82 Prof. Edgerton thus translates the much 
discussed stanza“ Yavan artha udapane” ete. (ii, 46)—" As 
much profit as there is ina well into which waters flow from all 
sides, so much is there in all the Vedas for a wise man "—the 
italies are ours. We had thought that all possible interpreta- 
tions of the stanza were already in the field, but one has to 
, wait and learn. A well into which storm water flows in and 
renders it insanitary is not an old Hindu conception. The 
stanza* surely is to be interpreted in the light of the Pali— 
“Kim kayirà udapinena ipa ce sabbada siyuri"— sarvatah being 
understood as 100, sing. of the pronoun (— sarvasmin): every- 


* This is not exactly Dahlmann once more, let us add in passing, 
® Full discussion in the Gztürahasya, pp. 630-632, 
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place being full cf (rain )-water there remains no need for a 
a well Compare, "Trsito Jahnavitire Kiparh vafichati dure 
matih ".—On p. 93 our autbor observes—" There is absolutely 
no documentary evidence that any other form of the Gita than 
that we have was eve? known in India” Surely the author could 
not have been unaware of the statement in the first part of the 
Bhismapsrvan chaptar immediately following the conclusion 
of the Bhagavadgità where the total number of stanzas in the 
whole poem is said to be 745, even though he may not have 
heard of the publication of a Gita of 26 chapters and 745 stanzas 
by the Suddhadharmamandala of Madras, 1917.—On p. 67, foot- 
note 188, the author Las correctly perceived the incompatibility 
of the pronoun 'esà' in stanza ii.89 not refering to stanzas 
31-38 that go immediately before it, but referring to stanzas 
11-30 that come still »arlier; but if he had been faithful to his 
initial resolve of not bringing interpolations & la mode de 
Garbe to explain away inconvenient ‘inconsistencies’ in the 
poem, he might have realised that stanzas 31-38 form also 8 
part of the ‘Sarhkhya’ teaching. The argument in this part of 
the poem may be succinctly stated as follows: why must I 
fight and, may-be, kill Bhisma ?- Because there is no ' killing '* 
but a ‘changing of the vesture’ of the soul. But why 
must I compel a change before the normal time ?—Because, 
according to the true Sarhkhya view every one must be loyal 
to his nature. When the lamp burns the unwitting child’s 
hand, the lamp never argues why, but simply performs its 
natural function. So must the ksatriya, like any other force 
in nature, discharge his ‘ natural’ duty of never refusing a fair 
fight. Jf one 0:08 gains the truly universal point of view 
(vyavasayatmika buddhih) the question why ‘this’ rather than 
‘that’ and why 'I' rather than ‘he’—so far from being 
shamelessly dodged (७, 62)'—never rises at all--Space forbids 
us from further developing this argument. It is enough if we 
merely state as our opinion that most of the alleged inconsi- 
stencies in the Gita san be shown -to be due to an attempt on 
the part of the author of the poem to first state a current view 


in its normal acoeptence and then to introduce certain of his 
own modifications into it i 


For the rest, Prof, Edgerton’s interpretation forms an 
agreeable reading, ite chief merit being the manner in which 


* The Samkhya ir fact is “akariya’ vadin, 
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all the scattered statements of the poem on a given topic are 
gathered together with a view to exhibit their agreement as 
well as difference. The Gita has evoked considerable mass of . 
critical litérature in the Vernaeulars--and especially in the 
Marathi—since the: publication of the late Mr. Tilak’s Gitára- 
hasya; and it is to be hoped that European and American 
writers on the subject will not continue to ignore that 
literature altogether, seeing that & good deal of it is both 
scholarly and critical. 


8, K. 5. 


Samarangana sutradhara—The book is published under the 
authority the of Baroda Government who had to entrust the 
work of editing it to Mahamaropadhyaya T. Ganpati Sastri as 
he isthe only Sanskrit scholar who is conversant with Indian 
Engineering phraseology. The book had thus to go from 
Baroda to Trivendrum and await the convenience of the Sastri, 
Baroda Government is however to be congratulated for having 
been able.to secure such an Editor for its publication. 


The name of the publication viz. समराङ्गणसूत्रधार is only to be 
explained on the understanding that it was compiled by सूत्रधार 
named gag under the auspices of राजाभोजदेव. मण्डन another सूत्रधार 
under the auspices of राणा कुम्भ has similarly compiled four texts viz. 
वास्तुमण्डन, प्रासादमण्डन, रूपमण्डन and कोदण्डमण्डन, treating of the same 
subject. The compilation probably goes under the authorship of 

राजाभोजदेव under the commonly accepted maxim ' यस्यान्नं तस्य तत्कर्म ' 
' any work is to be considered as his who supplies the necessary 
funds for it. Without sueh a theory the name has no signfi- 
cance and cannot be construed. 

- The great peculiarity of this text is that it gives its contents 
in the shape of a series of questions asked by the sons of विश्वकर्म 
to their illustrious father. This is generally done in a plain 
statement at the beginning of a work,, the questions pertain to 
the three sections of वास्तुखण्ड of the शिल्पसंहिता by भूगु viz. (1) बइमरचना 
or the construction of Buildings, (2) प्राकारल्वना or the construc- 
- tion of Defensive works and (3) नगररचना or the construction of 
Towns. In the शिल्पसंहिता of qg however, the treatment of the 
subjects is more systematic than in the compilation under 
review as detailed below :— 


(a) The third chapter giving the contents, called प्रश्नाध्याय 
begins with the questions about the evolution ofthe world. All 
Indian scientists begin their texts withthe Evolution of the world 
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in the light of the particuler science. and they consider their 
science incomplete without such ending in the Creator at both 
the ends. The son then asks his questions about the construc- 
tion of Defensive works in tle stanza beginning from कतिप्रकारं aia 
दुगेकमक्रमश्चकः i. 127. After th_s he asks information about the con- 
struction or plahning of Towns from ` 


नगरग्रामश्चेटानां Fe g: gagag (16) to 

तथा कृषितुळा शिल्पक्लापण्योपजीविनः । 

हिंसाश्रिताश्च पुरुषा निवेश्याः स्युः कथं क्क च (30) 
After this come the questions pertaining to House Construc- 
tion from निवेशाः कीरशाश्चैषां कियंतो वा भवति ते (30) to हस्तस्य लक्षणं मानसंज्ञा 
वे जायते कथं (56.) The chapter ends with the defects and rectificas: 


tion with प्रायश्चित and such other ceremonials So far itis all. 
right : Mr. cs 


(b) In treating of the subject however no serial or syste- 
majic method is observed as will be seen from the synopsis of 
the text given below 


(i) Chapters 4 to 7 are devoted to the description of the 
evoluiion of the world 


(iii) Chapter 9 deals with हस्तलक्षण and measurements. 


(iv) Chapters44 and 45 deal with the qualifications of 
the Engineer and Engineering Science 


(v) Chapters 10 tc 14 pertain to town planning. . 


(vi) Chapters 15, 38, 38 and 49 to 54 treat of the construce 
f tion of palacəs and their appendages. - 


(vii) Chapters 16 aud 28 treat of building materials, 
(viii) Chapter 17 pertains to flags and banners. 
(ix). Chaptars 18, 25 and 27 treat of buildings, 


(x) .Chapter 26 treats of Astrology &o, as applied tp 
buildings. 


(xi) Chapter 29 treats of Amenities 

(xii) Chapter 31 traats of the construction of Machines, 
(xiii) Chapters 32 and 33 pertain to stables 
(xiv) Chapter 34 traats of the eprinciples of construction 


(xv) Chapter 35 pertains to the method of laying down 
foundatior stones and 36 and 47 of the ceremgs 
nies pertaining to the same E à 
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(xvi) Chapter 37 treats of lining out, Chapter 39 of 
doors, 40 of Plinth and 41 of masonry. 
(xvii) Chapter 42 treats of omens, 43 and 44 of broken 
' doors and 48 of defects in buildings and their 
consequences, . . 
Thus the treament is not systematic but haphazard. 


; The language of the text is more grammatical and is simi- 
lar to that in use at present because it is only a recent compila- 
tion. The style is more obscure and the meaning of words 
more in conformity with their roots only when the text is old. 

Ancther peculiarity that distinguishes this text under 
¥éview from other similiar works is that it treats in detail of 
WW and यन्त्रविधान. The chapter on इन्द्रध्वज treats in detail about 
thé origin and construction of flags, banners and that on यन्त्रविधान 
of the construction and uses of Machines, The treatise gives 
the general principles of Machine construction as adopted by 
indian Engineers but the details of the construction of various 
 iü&chines have not been given and that on purpose for secrecy. 
यन्त्राणां घटना नोक्ता ST नाज्ञतावश्ाद U VA ॥ 


On the whole however the treatise is a valuable addition 
to the printed Sanskrit texts on Indian Engineering. . It throws 
much light on the methods adopted by the विश्वकमे school of 
Indian Engineering The Government of Baroda and Maha- 
mahop&dhyaya T. Ganpati Sastri are to be congratulated for 
bringing tolight this valuable work which is Only the first 
part of the text. l 


The printing is clear and correct except the few mistakes 


noted below and the price (Rupees five) is rather high with the 
ordinary binding. 


Reference. Incorrect, Correct, 
Page. Stanza, l 

36 18 यथाक्रममीदोषा यथाक्रमममीदोषा 
184 171 एकत्रमभैरपतररट एकत्रॅमसरपरत्रदेषट 
227 30 स्रीणाश्षीनभिभवेद स्रीणांत्ञीनामभिभेवेद 
288 | 5 गम्येहरंमनुष्याणां मनोहरंमचुष्याणां 
236 21 पाधाणसिद्धहेम्नांच ` पाषाणसिद्विहुम्नांच . 


K. V. V. 


E 
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Yoga-Mimafisi—Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 75—edited by Shrimat 
Kuvalayànanda (J. G. Gume) at the Kaivalyadhama, Lonavala . 
(Bombay, India)—Annual subscription Rs. 7. 


an 


The “Yoga-Mīmānsā” is a quarterly organ of the Kaivalya- 
dhama founded with the object of “recording scientific re- 
searches in Psycho-physiobogy, Spiritual and Physical culture 
etc. with their application to Therapeutics”. Without showing 
our scepticism as to whether the Western laboratory methods 
of research can be made tc reveal spiritual wonders, we may 
congratulate the Editor on his attempt to develop the objective 
character of the Indian Philosophy by subjecting the spiritual 
‘ experinces of man to experimentation. Apparently the Director 
of the Kaivalyadhama believes in the principle that whatever 
exists, exists in some quantity and what exists in quantity can 
be measured. Statements of a purely speculative nature if 
corroborated by laboratory experiments will acquire. scientific 
value and more light will 36 thrown on the nature of the Yogic 
psychoses which are at present regarded as quite mystical. 
Psychology in its ralation 50 other sciences such as Physiology 
needs to be studied without merging the one into the other and 
the efforts of the Kaivalyadhàma will, therefore, be awaited 
with eagerness by all interssted in such studies. 

The present number of the journal consists of (1) the 
Scientific section; (2) the Semi-scientific section, and (3) the 
Popular section. There are in all 29 illustrations which illus- 
trate the experiments in Psycho-physiology carried on in the 
Asrama. 

P. K. G. 


: BOOKS RECEIVED. 

1. The Bhagavadgità or Song of the Blesséd One, India's 
Favourite Bible interpreted by Franklin Edgerton, Assistant 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Pennsylvania, Pub- 
lished by the Open Court 1 ublishing Co., 122 ‘South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois (U. S. A.)—Price $ 1-00. 


.3. The Influence of English Literature on Urdu Litera- 
ture with a preliminary Survey of the Rise and Growth of the 
latter by Sayyid “Abdul’-Latif B. A. Ph. D. (Lond.), Professor 
of English, Osmania University, Hyderabad (Deccan)—Publi- 
shed by Forster Groom and Co, Ltd. 15 Charing Cross, 8, W. 1, 
London—Price $5. i 


3. The Dathavamsa—a history of the tooth-relic of the: 
Buddha, edited & translated by Bimal Charan Law, M. A., Ph. D., 
B. L.—Published by Motilal Banarsidas, Proprietors, the Pun- 
jab Sanskrit Book-Depot, Lahore. 


4. The Cariyàpitaka, edited with an introduction by 
Bimala Charan Law, Published by Motilal Banarsidas, Lahore. 


First Sixmonthily Report of the Mahabharata 
° Workers’ Committee, 
sor 1984-25. 


From, 
The Secretary, 
न Mahabharata Workers’ Committee, 
r 0 
The Chairman, 
s ^ Reg. Council, B. O. R Institute, . 
Sir, pr D 


. Ihave the honourto submit a six-monthly statement ; on, 
the progress of the MahabLarata work at the Institute, as desired 
by the Regu. Council in tacir Reso. III of 20th July 1924. 


The Mbh. workers’ committee was first appointed to take - 
charge of the Mbh. work by the Executive Board in their Reso. 3 
dated, 17th March 1924 ard approved ofby the R.C. in their 
Reso. I of the 28th March 1924, 


Personnel of the Committee as at first formed consisted of 
(1) Dr. V.G. Paranipe (2) Dr. R.D. Karmarkar (3) Dr. A B. Gajen- _ 
dragadkar, and (4) Mr, N.3. Utgikar. To these, Principal V.G. 
Apte was added by the Exe. Board Reso. 4 of 29-5-24. Mr. Utgi- 
kar resigning‘his membexship later on ( Exe. Board Res, 8 
19-7-25 ), the strength of the Committee remains as at first, viz. 
of four members. The R. 3, in their Reso. II dated 20-5-24 
have decided to pay annually an honorarium of Rs. 300 to the 
members of this Committee, not in service of the Institute, but 
actively engaged in the supervision work. Of the four members ॑ 
of the Committee Dr. Gajendragadkar alone being out of Poona 
could not take an active part in the supervising work, though 
he attended some of the Committee’s meetings. 


The Mbh. Workers’ Committee met six times to discuss 
and discharge the various business connected with the Mbh 
Work, points woith mention being :— " 


(i) Rough Mbh. mss. slips have been prepared from Aufre- 


chi’s catalogue, additiona. ones being had from collections not 
mentioned therein. 


~ 
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(ii) Mss. libraries in different parts of India have been ap- 
proached with a view to secure Mbh. mss. on loan for work at 
the Institute. Some mss. have accordingly been received from 
Benares Sanskrit College, and the Central Library, Baroda, 
some including Tanjore having refused this-favovr 

(iii) Lists of Mbh. mss. added to the different, libraries 
have been and are being secured 

(iv) Circular letters to Revenue officials in different parts 
have been despatched through Bombay Govt. with a view to 
trace Mbh. mss. in possession of private individuals. Appeals 
too have been issued requesting the public to contribute money 
and mss. for the Mbh. work. 

(v) Negotiations have been opened with the Mysore Uni- 
versity, the Visvabharati, and Prof. Lévi of Paris, with a view 


to opening collation centres at Mysore, Shantiniketana and 
Paris 


(vi) System of collation by individuals instead of by. bat- 
ches is brought into force with effect from the 5th of May 1924, 
and arrangements have been made to have the collation check- 
ed by some competent members of the staff; the members of - 
Mbh. workers’ Committee being in touch with the progress of the 
collation, have tested the time speed of each member of the staff 
and rechecked a portion of the collation already checked, and 
have come across very few irregularities, the work in general 
being found to be quite accurate 

(vii) Collation work done during the six months ending 
30th Sept. 1924 :-- 


(a) Udyogaparvan, Adhs 57—72 
» 91—196 ( शात) 
. Total vv. 4866 collated from 11 mss 
(b) Collation of the whole Udyoga. consisting. of 
| vv. 7622 checked from 10 mss 
(c) Dronaparvan, Adhs.1—127 vv. 5229 collated from 
9 mss 
(d) Dronaparvan, Adhs, 1—90 vv. 3217. Checked the col- 
lation 
In addition to this, collation of a portion of the Dronapar-: 
van from mss. lately received from Benares Sanskrit College, 
has been done. . 
The different tests in the course ofthe experiment have 
shown that the quantity of collation work done by individual 
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system is much greater than that done by batches, and a sense 
of personal responsibility keeps the work from being affected 
in quality. The Committse, therefore, prefers and continues 
work by the individual system. i 


The total éxpenditure incurred on different heads during 
the last six months was Rs. 7974-5-6 as against the receipts 
amounting to Rs. 13396-11-6 leaving a balance of Rs. 5422-6-0 
only. 

-The sources of income for the Mbh. Deptt. are at present as 
follows :— 

1 Shrimant Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh.—Rs. 5000 
annually. 

2 Govt. of Madras, Rs. 1000 annually. 

3 » . Burma, Rs. 500 5 

4 5 Baroda Rs. 600 " 

5 University of Bombay, Rs. 3000 annually. 

6 Govt. of Bombay. one third of the expenses but not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 6800 annually till the work is com- 
pleted. 


The annual budget cf the Deptt. is always within this 
amount. The Deptt. has teken a loan of about Rs. 5000 from 
the General Deptt. of the Institute, but this was an extra ex- 
penditure on the edition of the Virataparvan. The Institute's 
funds are not touched at all, while spending on the Mbh. Depit. 
Whatever money is earmarked for this Deptt. from time to 
time; is spent for it. Under these circumstances there is no 
danger of the Deptt. spending any of the Institute’s funds. . 

As regards an estimate of the total work, it is rather prema- 
ture for the Committee to give one, as the whole question 
would be thrashed out by the Regulating Council by the end 
of the year, when permanent arrangements for the carrying out 
of the work would be made, when also questions like the co- 
operation with the European scholars and the possibility of 
securing the fund collected for the Mbh. work in Europe would 
also have to be dealt with. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant 
R. D. KARMARKAR, 
es Secretary 


Second Six-monthly Report of the Mahabharata 
Workers’ Commiitee, . 


for 1924-26, á 
FROM, 
THE SECRETARY 
MAHABHARATA WORKERS COMMITTEE 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
To 
THE CHAIRMAN, 
REGULATING Cou NCIL, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. ^ 
SIR, 


I have the honour to submit the second six-monthly Report 
(from October to March) on the progress of the Mahabha- 
rata work, entrusted to the Mahabharata Workers’ Committee 
by the Regulating Council. The report has been submitted a 
month earlier so as to be before the Regulating Council when 
they would consider the Mahabharata question : 


2. The Personnel of the Committee continued as it did at 
the time of my last six-monthly report and consisted of— 


(1) .Dr. R. D. Karmarkar ( Secy. ) (2) Dr V.G. Paranjpe 
(3) Prin V. G. Apte, and (4) Dr. A. B. Gajendragadkar. 


9. The Mahabharata Workers’ Committee met 11 times, 
during the course ofthe year under report to discuss and dis- 
charge the various business connected with the work of the 
Mahabharata Department. In addition to those mentioned in 
my last report, some important points are :— 

(a) The propaganda for the collection of Mahabharata 
MSS although it has not actually secured us much manuser ipt 
material, has yet become a sure means of creating interest in 
our wcrk in the different provinces of India 


(b) Collation centres have been opened at Paris and 
Santiniketan, and efforts are beitig made to have such centres 
at Benares, in Malabar and at Tanjore, 
begun at the last two centres.) 


(c) Collation under individual system has been all along 
going on in the year under report. The attached statement 


(work is, since, 
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will clearly show how successful this trial has been in point 
of quantity. As for quality, too, it will be seen that in as 
much as the whole collation is subjected to a careful revision, 
it may safely be said tc be reliable 


d) The Mahabharata Workers’ Committee has, before ` 
undertaking a new parzan for collation, tried a new way for 
selection of manuscripts: whereas manuscripts were hitherto 
being taken up without following any -definite rules, we first 
got prepared a-statzment of all the maunscripts of Karpa- 
parvan, in the Manuscript Library at the Institute. Points 
regarding omissions. a¢ditions, v. ls, and colophons, all to the 
number of about 80 were marked and fixed by comparing an 
apparently old manuscript with the G. K. (Bombay) edition 
and then all these points were referred to in all the manus-. 
cripts, the difference or agreement being noted in the state- 
ment. This statement was discussed at great length and 
ultimately 6 manuscripts from a total of 15,have been selected 
for collation. 


(e) Itis expected that collation of the Karnaparvan from 
these 6 manuscripts will be finished and revised by the end of 
March 1925. 

4, This Committes, provisionally appointed by the Regu- 
lating Council for a period of one year only, would automa- 
tically dissolve in Marsh next. I would therefore request the 
Regulating Council to propose and fix upon any other arrange- 
‘ments to conduct th» Mahabharata work at the Institute 


I have the honour to be, 
| 7. fir, | 
: Your most obedient servant, 
R. D KARMARKAR, 
SECRETARY . 
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STATEMENT I. 





other. | Total. 
expen- | expen- 
diture. | diture. 


Collat- 
ion 
done. 








Expenditure on 


Year. collation. 








Coll. sheets ... 213—8—0 





1711-12-11/3553-9-0| 5267-5-11 


48183 | Pay ... 3114-13-68 
.| Sheets .. 1178—0-0 
Copying .. 195—0-0 


4487-13-8| 6221-12-6| 10709-10-2: 


53646 | Pay ... 6489—3—1 
Sheets .. 40--0--0 
Copying .. 660—7-10 





—— 


7189-10-11] 5650-14-0| 12840-8-11 


के 


1922-23 | 92368 | Pay .. 6405-4-0 


Sheets ..  102-0-0 


— 


1919-20 + 48071 | Pay (staff) ...1498—4-11 


6507-4-0|10475-15-8| 16983-8— 3 


1923-24 | 178331 Pay ... 6660—0-0 
Sheets .. 871-12-0 
Copying .. 10—8-0 


7042——4-0/17183-—1-5| 24225-5—5 














1st April/Collated| Pay vs 0767-29-38 
1924, $o | 184226 | Sheets .. 389--0-0 
29th  |Revised! Mss. ...  14—6-0 
January| 162180 —— 
1925. 6170—15—3| 4966-1-10| 11137-1—1 


—————— n cÓÉÁLLu:A"——-—-—-—— ——À 5Ó 





1. Thepay of the Secretary Mahabharata Department 
is not included in the expenditure on collation. 


2, During the five years 1919-24 when the group system 
was in force for collation work, the total collation-without re- 
vision-amounted to 420604 verses with expenses of Rs. 26938- 
1 4-6 giving an average of 15:6 verses per single Rupee, 


Ed 
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3. In the year 1924-55 we have under the, individual 
system revised collatio of 262180 verses with an additional 
unrevised collation of 22048 verses by the end of January 1925, 
i e. with an expense of Rs. 3170-15-3. . We have 29-8 versés 
per Rupee ० Ü 


4. . Three efficient hands from the staff, were, all through 
the year, engaged in revising.the collation. Had this not been 
the case, the unrevised collation would have been incréased by 
60000 verses more; thts ra:sing the average of verses to 39:8 


. per Rupee 


New remarkable Oriental Publications, 
PUNJAB SANSKRIT SERIES 


Edited by various well-known Scholars 
. I Barhaspatya Artha Sastram or the Science of politics accord- 
ing to the School of Brihaspati. Original text edited with an intro., notes 
and English translation by Dr. F. W. Thomas, M, A., together wita an 
histortcal introductory remarks ky Pt. Bhagavad Dutta B. A. cloth, Price 
Rs. 2-8. 

II Jaimini Grhya Sutra or the Domestic Ceremonies according to 
the School of Juimini, Original text edited with extracts from the comy. 
Subodhini list of Mantras. notes, irtroduction, and for the first time tran- 
slated into Erglish by Dr W. Calend. m. a. cloth. Rs. 6. 

Ill Aryavidyasudhakara or History of Sanskrit Literature ( in- 
Sanskrit ) composed by Yajneshvara Chimana Bhatta. the same edited with 
various new notes by Mahamabopadhyaya Pt. Sivadatta D. Kudala. 
Cloth. Only 250 copies printed. Rs. 8. 

IV Kautiliyam Artha Sastram-Original text prepared with the help 
of Munich ( German) Mss. Edited with an extensive historical introduc- 
tion of 47 pages, and English notes by Dr. G. Jolly and Dr. R. Schmidt, 
The ancient comy. Nayscandriks of Mahamahopadhyaya Madhva with 
various notes is also added. i 

Vol. I cortains complete text and intro. Rs 5. ordinary Rs. 4. 


Vol. H contains Nayacandrika comy. and English notes, cloth. 1924 
Rs. 5 

V Nilamata Puranam. Hitherto unpublished text. Edited with 
notes, inircduction, indexes snd 9 appendices etc. by Prof L. Kanjilal, 
M. 4., and J. D. Zadu. Eeqr., Shastri, M. A. .It is an historical record of 
ancient Kashmir more ancient than Kalhana’s Rajatarangini. cloth Rs. 5. 

VI THE Atharvau Jyotlsh Hitherto unpublished text edited with 
variants and a valuable English Introduction by Pt. Bhagvad Datta, B. A j 
Price. -8- Ans. 

VII The Dathavamsa. Original Pali text in Devanagari cha., edited 
with notes, intro., and English translation by Dr. B. 0, Law, Ph. D. toge- 
ther with a foreword by Dr. W. Stede Ph. D, 1७1०8 historical record of 
the incidents connected with the tooth-relic of Buddha. History of 
Ceylon would be incomplete without it, cloth 1925, Rs. 4. 9 

VIIL Jaina Jatakas being an English trans. of book I, canto I of Hema- 
candra's Trishasthishloka and narrating the 12 previous lives of the first 
Tirthankara Lord Rishabha by Prcf. Amulyacharan, revised: and edited 
with notes and intro., by. B, D. Jain x. A. cloth, 1925, Ra. 4-8 * 

1 Isvara Gita translated into English for the first time by L. Kannoo 
Mall x. a. Re. 1-8. 


OTHER VALUABLE BOOKS 


2 Carlyapitaka. Pali text in Devangari cha., edited with intro, ete., 
by Dr. B. C. Law, Re. I. 


3 Ardha Magadhi Reader, Grammar of Ardha Magadhi, with selec- 
tions from texts and translation by B. D. Jain M. A. Price Rs. 3. 

4 Tantrik Order or the complete history of the Tantriks of India, 
with several interesting illustrations. Rs. 10. 

5 Kathaka Samhita edited by Dr. Schroeder, with index verborum 
complete in 4 parts, Ra 40. . 
Ree ; Maitrayini Samhita edited by Dr. Schroeder 1 complete, 1924, 

3 Z0. 

Besides the above we can supply all kinds of books relating to ancient 
India. 

Big Catalogue in which the prices of foreign books are greatly 
reduced is sent free on application.—Please apply to :— 

MOTILAL BANARSI DAS 


Proprietors—The Pnnjab Sanskrit Book Depot 
Said Mitha Street, LAHORE (India ). 
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SOME POINTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY: OF THE 
- VEDIC ALTARS. è 
BY, 
.R. N. APTE. 


(1) Constructive geometry as found in the different Sulva- 
sutras is given and discussed by Thibaut (J. A. S. Bengal 1875: 
* Pandit 1875-77). A very good edition of the Apastamba Sulva- 
sutras is published by Dr. Birk (Z. D. M. G. LV, LVI) with a 
valuable introduction:and comments. It has been shown by. 
these scholars ‘how the construction of the different Altars 
mentioned in the Vedas presupposes an amount cf geometrical 
knowledge. Itis the object of this paper to give some points 
in this connection which the writer thinks to.be new, considering 
the Taittiriya Samhita and Brahmana particularly. 


(2) It is one of the important problems in astronomical 
geometry to determine the lines of the compass. The early Indian 
Astronomers determined always the East-West line first and 
from it the North-South line. Varaha-Mihira in his Paficasid- 
~ dhantika, verse 19 of अध्याय IV, gives the method of finding the 
East-West line by the shadow of a gnomon. The East-West line 
being ascertained, hesays that the North-South direction is found 
by means of figures like barley-corns. This method is well-known 
and the figures like barley-corns, formed by the intersection of 
two circles, are ordinarily called matsyas 


This method must have been used for a long time even before 
the days of Varaha-Mihira and we find the same method given 
‘ by Katyayana, the Srauta-Sütrakára. 


This East-West line plays a very. important part in sacri- 
ficial Altars. Dr. Haug has given at the end of his Aitareya 
Br&hmana a toleraby good map of the sacrificial compound. ` The 
central line of the proper sacrificial compound is an East-West 
line. It runs through the centre of the Garhapatya fire, is the 
central line. of the Vedi between the Garhapatya and Ahavaniya, 
passes through the Ahavaniya and is the central line of the Vedi 
beyond this Ahavaniya to the East. It is the central line of the 

- Uttarvedi or the Cayana which will be explained’ further. ` It is 
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in fact the most importan; line, and the whole sacrificial coms 
pound or the sacrificial theatre as the modern Priests call it, is 
symmetrical with respect to this central line. The gentral East- 
West line is called.ggat snd constructions of the Altars in the 
Sulva-Sütras are given with reference to this line. In Vedas also 
measurements of the altars are given with reference to this 
central East-West line. i 


The Ahavaniya (आहवर्खय) fire is ordained by a Vedic text to 
be directly to the East of the ngng fire (शतपथ at.—1-7-3-22-27) and ` 
a reason is given in तैत्तिशय 31.—1-1-4-7 why one should go from 
the गाहेपत्य to the आहवनीयं, i. e. eastward. The Asuras in the course 
of the sacrifice went from the आहवनीय to the गाहँपत्य, 1. e. westward, 
and therefore their श्री (power) declined. The gods went from the 
गाहँपत्य to the आहवनीय, i. e. eastward, and therefore their श्री (power) 
was प्राची i. e., ever rising 


There is a third fire called दाक्षणामि, of which the exact posi- 
tion will be discussed further on, but it will suffice here to note 
that it is to the South of ttis central East-West line. The space 

‘bounded by these three fires is called the प्राग्वंश. The Vedi between 
the गांहपंत्य and the आहवनीय is called afit of which the central 
line, which passes through the centres of the Wet and आहवनीय, is 
the central East-West line 


In निरूढ पशुबंध sacrifice and in all kinds of सोम sacrifice, the 
hief sacrifice is to be made on a fourth fire which is also located 
exactly to the East of this आहवनीय. In fact, then, this आहवनीय 
becomes the meaty and the fourth fire becomes आहवनीय. Between 
these two fires there is an Altar, वेदि, of which different dimen- 
sions are ordained for the different kinds of sacrifices. Thus 
there is a mg वेद्‌ for the पशुबंध sacrifice, a सौत्रामणिकी वेदि for the 
Afr sacrifice and a सौतिकी, which is called मंहावेदि, for the साम 
Sacrifice. But the central East-West line remains fixed and is 
the central line of these Vedis 


(3) On this वेदि there is an उत्तवेदि (high altar) in पशुबंध sacri- 
fice. In fact the origin of the उत्तरवेदि is in पशुबंध. In all kinds of 
सोम ‘sacrifice there must be either an उत्तरवेदि or a चयन, which is a 
high. altar constructed with bricks except in अश्वमेघ, in which there 
must be a चयन. The central East-Wast line must be the central 
line of this उत्तर वेदि and चयन, The dimensions of these we do not 
consider here. We are now concerned only with their direction 
and situation with réspect.to the central East-West line. The 
चयन or the high altar of bricks is of ‘different forms according to 
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the different desires which the sacrifice is made to fulfil. The चयन 
in महाभारत (अनुगीता प. अ. ८८) and रामायण T, 14, 26, 27 are illustrations 
of सुपर्णवित्य, described specially by कात्यायन according to वाज. सं. The 
ordinary form for one who has no special desires is the form of the 
agta चयन. The figures of all these are fairly well drawn in Bürk's 
article (Z. D. M. G.). It will be noted in all the Vedis that the 
central line is the East-West line, which is the axis of symmetry 
of all the figures.. Of course all the forms are to be shown on 
a horizontal plane and therefore they are the horizontal central 
sections of the figures-imagined. Take for example the सप्तपुरुष चयन; 
the body or आत्मा consists of four equal squares, the two wings 

E हि are two squares, one on 
each. side, and the tail is 
one square with little 
additions to the wings 
and the tail. The whole 
figure: is symmetrical 
दे: with respect to the cen” 
LO tral East-West line. So 


RM 


M 








in the a चयन the body, 
= the wings and the tail 
Fig. 1. (W are symmetrically árran- 
ged with respect to the central East-West line. 
About these forms of Altars it should be noted, as is observed 
by Dr. Bürk in his article at the bottom of p. 544 (Z. D. M. G. IV), 
that every line, every point, every form was of decisive impor- 
tance and in the belief of the Indians of those times would bring 
heaven or hell according as it was rightly or wrongly marked. 


Now when bricks are laid on the surface of this चयन altar 
they are consecrated with proper Mantras and the particular 
deities are located on those bricks. The practice of laying down 


or consecrating the bricks of the नक्षत्र is stated by the author of 


the Sr. Sa. and has been followed from the times of the Vedas. 


The reason given for laying on the aqa these bricks conse- 
crated to the नक्षत्र is, “एतानि वै दिवो ज्योती. ९ षि तान्येवावरुन्धे” in the अनुवाक 
cited above, तै. सं. z-4-l. In the मैत्र३ of the agas above referred to, 
they are called. heavenly lights. Thus in all these passages the 
actual stars are spoken of and not the artificial imaginary 
divisions of the zodiac called after the names of the agas. 


The order and the places of the नक्षत्र bricks are laid-down i 
tho Vedas and are rigidly followed. 
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The Mantras- for ihe Fags are given in ते. सं 4-4-10, कृत्तिका 
heading the list. Thesej;Mantras are to be used for the प्रकृति or 
when the form of the चयन is an ordinary one. In तै. sri, 1-5-1 again, 
the list of ams is given w:th another set of Mantras. Naturally 
these mantras are to be used when there is a विकृति i. e. when the 
"eds noteof the ordinary form. Here also कृत्तिका heads the list. 

Scholars have discussed from time to time the question why 
कृत्तिका is put at the head-of all the «ris. The question whether 
it is connected with the beginning of the year or the beginning 
"of the daraz sacrifice has been discussed along with other passages 
in the Vedas. The object of this paper is not to go into this ques- 
tion, but to see whether कृनिका is connected with the East-West 
line of reference whieh is the. first line marked in the ritual 
geometry of construction. In तै. ब्रा. 1-5-2-6, the नक्षत्रऽ are divided 
into two groups देवनक्षत्राणि aad यमनक्षत्राणि The first group consists 
of नक्षत्र beginning with कृतिका and including and ending with 
विशाखा, and the other group consists of dris beginning with 
अनूराधा and ending with भरणी, which is called अपभरणी, and it is said 
there, यानि देवनक्षत्राणि । तानि दा्षणिन पारयन्ति। यानि यमनक्षत्राणि। तान्युत्तरेण. - 


Now to come to our point. On the चयन or the high Altar 
whichisa construction of bricks with the East-West line marked, 
the नक्षत्र bricks are to be laid. About the laying of these bricks 
ते. सं. 5-4-1 says “ agaga उपद्धात्येतानि वे दिवो ज्योती ९ षि तान्येवावरन्वे.' 
The word नक्षत्रेश्का means नक्षत्रशब्दोपेतैमैन्त्रेरपधेया इक्रा नक्षत्रेष्टका : ( सायण ) 
The bricks are to be laid with the specific consecrations Or: 
Mantras of the नक्षत्र. One brick is to be laid for each of them 
The way in which the bricks are to be laid is given a little 
further on in the same aga 4— 


_, “ य॒त्सशस्प्र्टा उपदध्यादवृषट्ये लोकमपि दध्यादवर्छुकः पजेन्यः स्यादसश्स्पृट्टा उप- 
दधाति वृष्या एव लोकं करोति वर्षुकः CHAN भवति. ” 

They are to be laid on» not quite close to the other, because 
otherwise there would be ro rain. These directions and other 
directions are to be very rizidly followed. Then the order in 
which these नक्षत्र bricks are to be laid is given “ पुरस्तादन्या: प्रतीची- 
रुपदधाति पश्चादन्याः प्राचीस्तस्मात्तराचीनानि च प्रतीचीनानि च नक्षत्राण्यावतैन्ते ” 


Thus the list of aeris is given into two groups the first headed 
by कृत्तिका and the second by अनूराधा and it is ordained that the 
bricks consecrated to the first group should be laid in a regular 
succession from the Kast to the West and the bricks consecrated 
to the second group also in a regular succession from the West 
to the Hast. š i 
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. There is a small brick with a natural hole ( स्वयमातृण्णा ) put: 
in the centre and this order of 4813s is given with reference to it. 
The two points to be noted are that कृत्तिका is to be the foremost 
in the East and देवनक्षत्रs are to be in a row East-West to the south 
side of the स्वयमातृण्णा (यानि देवनक्षत्राणि तानि दक्षिणन परियति) and 
the यमनक्षत्र5 in a row West-East to the North side of the 
स्वयमातृण्णा ( यानि यमनक्षत्राणि तान्युत्तरेण ) 

सायण explains thus :— 

` स्वयमातृण्णाया दाक्षण भाग पूवा 1दशसारभ्य प्रत्ययवसानाः क्ात्तकादातरशाखान्ता 
ZIA उपदध्यात्‌ | अनूराधाद्यापभरण्यन्ता इष्टकाः स्वयमातृण्णाया उत्तर भागे 


The list of नक्षत्र5 ends with qù पश्चाद्यत्ते देवा weg: | आपस्तंब says 
(17th. अ. 6th. खं. ) 


qi पश्चादिति पौणसासीं पुरस्तादुपधाय क्ृत्तिकानक्षत्रमिति नक्षत्रेशकाः पुरस्तात्म्रती ची- 
रसंस्पृष्टा; पूर्वा पूर्वा मुपधायापरामपरामाविशाखाभ्यां दक्षिणेन स्वयमातृण्णां रीतिं प्रतिपादयति, 
यत्ते देवा अदधुरित्यमावास्यां पश्चादुपधायावाशिष्टानां पूवी पूवीमापभरणीभ्य उत्तरेण AT- 
मातृण्णां रीतिं प्रतिपादयति पोणेमासीमन्ततः | 

When these two rows of नक्षत्र bricks, each of fourteen,’ 
headed by कुत्तिका in the Hast.and अनुराधा in the West, are complet- 
ed, between the two rows and exactly to the West, the अमावास्या 
brick is to be laid; and to the east of कृत्तिका just beyond the rows, 
the Full-Moon brick is to be laid; and again just within the rows 
and behind the कृत्तिका, another Full-Moon brick is to be laid. 


The Astronomical facts followed or observed in the laying 
of these bricks are: firstly, that the कृतिका marks the East-point, 
secondly, that the Full-Moon is in the east and during the course 
of a fortnight or after a passage over the first 14 नक्षत्र अमावास्या is 
in the West and again after a passage over the remaining thirteen 
agas the Moon is again Full and thirdly, that the ecliptic, or 
rather the zodiac, in which these agqs lie is cut off by the East- 
West line into two parts, one lying above the horizon and to the 
north and the other to the south (below the horizon). 

If कृत्तिका rises on the East-West line, it must be at the, East 
point of the horizon where the celestial equator cuts the horizon, 
कृत्तिका being an asterism on or near the ecliptic, the celestial equa- 
tor and the ecliptic must cut each other at a point close to the 
कृत्तिका, which point therefore must be an equinox. When therefore 
the कृत्तिका are in the east, one half of the ecliptic from कृत्तिका back 
to अनूराधा must be on the Northern side of the celestial equator 
and all these constellations are above the horizon. The other half 
of the ecliptic i. e., the constellations from कुत्तिका to निशाखा must 
be on the Southern side of the celestial equator. 
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Thus if we begin with iñar rising on the Eastern horizon 
and count the qaas in thei- order, i. e. Hear, भरणी upto बिशाखा, we 
go from east to west on the southern side of the celestial equator 
ane then when we come to अचूरांचा we are above the horizon and 
go trom अनूराधा to अपभरणी from west to east on the northern side 
of the ecliptic. We do not suppose that exact observations with 
the modern astronomical accuracy were made in the times of the 
Vedas, and the assumption :s not necessary for the purpose of our 
argument. We might take that the equinox was very near the 
कृत्तिकाउ, It will be noticed that our argument is based on the mean- 
ing of the passages about which all authors and commentators of 
the Sr. Su. agree. The points of controversy such as why one 
the group was called देवनक्षत्राणि, another यमनक्षत्राणि, why भरणी is 
called अवभरणी, are not necessary for our purpose 

There is a necessity of a central East-West line in all xss 
The Chief fires are set up 02 rather their centres are on the line. 
The fixed asterisms (agas ) are given on the proper sides, North 
and south of the equator, and the कृत्तिकाड are given due east or it 
may be near the East point where the cen!ral East-West line cuts 
the Eastern horizon. The Moon’s rising point being variable, 
all that is noted is that the full-moon is in the East, whereas the 
अमावास्या 18 in the West. l 

The ते. ब्रा. 1-5-2 referred to above is यानि देवनक्षत्राणि । तानि दक्षि 
गॉन पारयान्त | यानि यमनक्षत्राण तान्युत्तरण ॥ and q. d. 5-4-1 is पुरस्तादन्या 
त्रताचारुपदथात तस्मात्प्राचीनानि a galaa च नक्षत्राण्यावतन ते \ 

In latitudes about 320१ and upwards all the zodiacal 
constellations move in thei- daily course on the south side of the 
zenith, though the rising and setting points of the northern ones 
are north of the equator, and, therefore, the distinction between 
दक्षिणेन and उत्तरेण does not refr to their daily motion from east to 
west. The meaning of the passage is that when कृत्तिका is on thc 
East horizon, the agas from कृत्तिका to विशाखा are below the horizor 
and counted in their order from East to West, and that those from 
'अनूराचा £o भरणी are above the horizon and visible, and counted in 
their order from West to East. The East-West line of the वेदि 
representing the horizon, कृत्तिका being in the East, the agas that 
are above the horizon, that is, on that side of it on which the North . 
.pole or the North is are described as उत्तरेण as compared with the 
aaas which are below the horizon and’ which are described as 
Ra पारयान्त 

' The bricks consecrated 50 the first group of Naksatras, thore- 
fore, sould be put on the scuth side of the east-west line and 
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those consecrated ‘to the other group on the north. side of the 
east-west line. Of course the passage says ( तस्मात्‌ ) that because 
the bricks aye so placed the consequence is that the Naksatras 
“move-in the order described 


.(4 Now considering the exactitude of lines and points of 
the Altars in ritual constructive Geometry, it is obvious that the 
East-West line was determined by the rising and setting points 
of कत्तिका. The ते. सं. and ते. त्रा, passages cited above do not speak of 
a general eastward or westward direction, but of a central East- 
West line which is so important in all forms of the sacrificial 
Altar as pointed out above 


There could be no doubt about the east point o the horizon’ 
The point must have been marked by artificial means, because 
the equinox day was specially marked and the rising and setting 
point of the Sun on that particular day gave them 8 verification 
of the East-West line which would be marked always .by the 
rising and setting points of कृत्तिका. In ते. ब्रा, 9-2-the 3rd and the 
4th अनुवाकूड are devoted to this equinox day. It is described as 
the central day of the sun’s path during the course of the year. 
The sun or सूर्यदेवता is the chief diety of the day. This equinox 
day was marked from the times of the ऋग्वेद, Thus there could be 
no doubt about the East point or the rising point of the sun on 
the horizon that day. 


The East-West line may have been determined in those times 
by ‘the shadow of a gnomon (sig) on the equinox day. But 
. there is the above positive evidence to show that the East-West 
line was tested by the rising and ‘setting points of कृत्तिका, As 
कृत्तिका is definitely said to be on the east point so there is no 
' definite statement about विशाखा or अनुराधा being on the west point. 
It is only said that Naksatras from कृत्तिका upte and including: 
विज्ञाखा form one row, the others forming the other row with 

अमावास्या in the west 


, In मा. शतपथ ब्रा. 2-1-2-3, while considering the auspicious 
Naksatras for setting up the गाहेपत्य and आहवनीय fires कतिका is re: 
commended and ‘one reason given is that the asterism never 
moves away from the eastern equator, while the other asterisms 
do move from the Eastern equator 


The tradition is given by बोधायन, who, while stating rules for 
determining the East-West line, says, afta: खल्विमां प्राचीं न aga 


t 
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तासां दशनेनाचुमापयेदित्येकां. See also references collected in the preface 
to Max Müllers Rv. Vol. IV. 

' The Vedic passages cited above show that कृत्तिका, was observ- 
ed to rise due east. From other corsiderations such as the 
beginning of tHe year and from a discussion of these and other 
passages some scholars have proved that कृत्तिका was near an 
.equinox in the times ते. लं. But it will be noticed that in this 
paper we have considered only the argument of this line— the 
important East-West line cf reference in ritual geometry. Taking 
कृत्तिका to be represented by zhe star Tauri (Alcyone), it is found 
by calculation that it rose near the east point of the horizon 
about 3000 B. C. Taking the equinox in the region of the 8011" 
tic near this we get 2350 B. C., as determined by Prof. Whitney” 
but at this time Alcyone’s rising point was not just near the 
Eas; point of the. horizon. The date of the ते. सं, therefore, is 
about 3000 B. C : 

(5) The line next in importance to the East-West line is the 
North-South line through a point on the East-West line 


Usually strings and pegs were used to measure lengths and 
fix points (शतपथ ब्रा. 3-5-1, 1-6 शतपथ ब्रा. 10-2-3, 8-10). Division 
into a number of parts was done by trial. If it is required te 
divide 36 or 30 or 24 into 7 equal parts, one is asked to measure 
off a cord thirty six steps loag and to fold it up into seven equal 
parts. Lengths along a cord would be measured in any proportion 
and from these the required directions were fixed. This makes it 
obvious how equal lengths 3D, DA and BC, CA gave them the 
North-South line OCD at C (fig. 2). Taking a cord BCA, folding 
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it up into two equal parts at, C and stretching the cord tight, 
“holding it at C, the ends B, A being fixed; the line OC is the 
North-South line, and similarly 8 point D may be obtained and 
thus the line, OCD is the North-South line. Making the same 
construction on the left hand side of AB we get the complete: 
North-South line, l र f 
Vedis in the form of a square were constructed, the sides of 
the square being E. W. and N. S. The corners, being obviously 
symmetrically situated with respect to these lines, represented 
the other four directions North-East, South-West, north-West and 
South-East. The two corners on the eastern North-South line © 
are called अंस and those on the Western-South line are श्रोणी5, 
The passage cited in the श्रौत-सूत्र5 (आपस्तंब ५-४; हिरण्यकेशी Bom. ed. 
` p. 305) and the शुल्ब-सूत्र8 about the place of the दक्षिणाभि is "दक्षिणतः 
पुरस्ताद्वितृतीयदेशे नेदीयसि गाहंपत्यस्य दक्षिणामेरायतनम्‌.” The S. E. is called 
दक्षिणा पुरस्तात्‌ and similar names are given in the श्रुति for the other 
three directions, S. W., N. E. and N. W. ( दक्षिणा पश्चात्‌ &c.———- 
see मा. aaqa ब्रा. 6-7-3-3, 6, 7, 39. ) ; 
.. Infigure3, A is the गाईपत्याम्नि, Bis the आहवनीय and the श्रुति 


says, to the South-east of A at a distance of $ from A, and 
E b os cof therefore $ from B, 


is C, the place of 
the दक्षिणाम्नि. It is 
called दक्षिणाप्रि be- 
cause it is genera- 
lly speaking to the 
south of the East- 
= Westline BA. The 
“problem of con- 
‘structive geometry 
` is to find this point’ 
C. The word वितृतीय 
means of which के 
is gone, which also 
involves the use 
jc Fig. 3 , ‘ of a cord of which 

Ww one-third is gone 

towards the यगाहैपत्य and therefore. the remaining $ are to be 
measured towards the आहवनीय. If only the ratio of AC to CB be 
given as 1:2 then C may lie anywhere on the circumference of 
a well-known circle which is marked in the figure and therefore 
the direction South-West is given. The intersection of the line 
South-East and the circle must be only one point O and there is no: 
2 | 
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ambiguity. The श्रुति says nothing about this cir cle but says that 
C must be on the Scuth-Zast line at C so thatthe length AC 
8 one-third of the length of the whole length AC+ CBs 
One thing is certain here tiat the South-East (S E.) line was 
marked accurately anc thea by a.cord or cords, i.e. a running 
length, the,point C on she South-east line was found by triali so 
that the length of the portion AC would be 3 of the whole length 
AC+BC: i6 CB would be double of AC. It will be found that 
if AB is 12, AC would be about 4-65 and CB about 9:30. We 
have no means to say what lengths were actually measured along 
. AC and CB respectively, brt the direction is quite complete. If 
the measurements are 100 actually known, it may not be easy 
for every One to find at once the point O and the श्रौतसूत्नकारs in 
their gj part give the following rule take 1 of AB and add 
this.to the length AB. Take a cord equal in length to this, i. e 
of AB, and fasten its ends to A and B. Méasure of this 
length from A and.make a mark. Move this mark directly 
southwards until the cord is tight and then C is the required 
point. Taking AB to se 129, AC is thus 48 and CB is 96. In 
this case AC, however, differs from the exact South-East line 
It would be remarzed that in the days of the सूत्रकारड every 
house-holder used to perform afer as ordained by the Vedas 
and therefore simple rules vere given for their guidance by the 
Sulvasütras 
(6) The word अक्टाया adverb) is used in the श्रुति for the 
direction of the hypoteruse of a right-angled triangle, or diagonal 
of. à square or, a rectangle, cr generally of an isosceles trapezoid 
The श्रौत and शुत्वसूत्रकारड always use the word in that sense. The 
word seems to be chanzed sfterwards and for it the word अक्षकणे 
was used by the astrorome:s, (see अक्ष्णया व्याघारयति ते. सं. घा 6-2-8 
and ते. d. 5-2-7; the word oczurs also as अक्ष्णया उपदधाति ते. सं. 979-9 
-2-10 and अक्ष्यया$्वययति see further on) 
उत्तरवेदि, the high Altar, 75 explained above Tt is called so be- 
cause it is a वादे upon a वेदि. The उत्तरवेदि in पशुबंधयज and the उत्तरवेदि्‌ 
in सोमयज्ञ are of differen: dimensions, that in पशुबंध being always 
a square of one शम्या or 33 अगुलीऽ. About this उत्तरवेदि in पशुबंध 
तै. सं. 6-2-7 says “ शम्यया परिम्मिते मात्रैवास्यै साउथो युक्तेनेव युक्तमवरन्ये। ” déc 
should be a square cf length one शम्या ie. 36 भंगुली8 on each side 
East, South, West and North. It should be accurately one दम्या 
in measure on each 8103, neither more nor less, because the exact 
measure only givesthe proper fruit. Note here the exactituda 
of the measure as, a little ceviation will prevent the sacrificer 
from getting the fruit.cf.his 43. 
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` The square in this figure represents the उत्तरवेदि in waa. The 
श्रुति requires it to be an exact square with the central lines East- 
West and North-South. As pointed out above the square was 
‘constructed by the East-West and North-South lines and measure- 
ment taken so. Now come the अक्ष्णया: The directfons OB;OC,OD; 
OA (Fig. 4) have got specific names in the श्रुति. viz. दंक्षिणापुरस्तातः; 





0 w c 
दाक्षणापश्चात्‌ etc; CO, OA and DO, OB are called अक्ष्णया, and the 
points A,B are called अंस and points C,D श्रोणी. Before the fire is 
set up, ghee is to be poured on the उत्तरवेदि and it is called व्याघारण 
सायण in one place says it is आघारण in the inclined direction and 
therefore called व्याघारण, The origin of it is given in ते. सं. 6-2-8. 
The fire was to be set up on the उत्तवेदि for thé chief sacrifice. 
She asked for a boon and accordingly the gods granted the boon 
in the form of व्याघारण before the fire was set up. There is this 
व्याघारण accordingly. whenever there is the उत्तरवेदि . 

The ते. सं. 6-2-8 further says 
पञ्चकृत्वो व्याघारयति पश्चाक्षरा dfi: पाङ्को यज्ञो यज्ञमेवावर्न्धे । 
अक्ष्णया व्याघारंयति तस्मात्पशवो seta प्रहरान्त प्रतिष्ठित्ये 
The pouring is to be made in the अक्ष्णया direction five times. 
The five Mantras for the pouring सि< हीरासिसपत्नसाही etc. are given 
in ते. सं. 1-2-12 and the way of doing itis given in ते. सं. 6-2-8 
this being regarded as the ब्राह्मण of ते. सं. 1-2; ` ` 
.. The सूत्रकार says that the Ist व्याघारण is from O to -B in the 
अदेणया direction OB, the second from D to 0 in the direction DO 
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the third in the 'अक्ष्णया direction CO, the fourth in the. ‘direction 
OA, the fifth in the direction of a diagonal of a small square in 
the centre, which is called srfat. 


~ कात्यायन श्रौतकार (7-4-14) also in his Haga gives thé same order 
of व्याघारण, using the word अक्ष्णया for the direction of the hypo- 
tenuse, and gives similar 44s of वाज. सं. V, 12. महीधर on this वाज; 
सं. ४, 12 citing कात्यायन, explains अक्ष्णया by कोणसून्नप्रदेशेन. Now कात्यायन l 
uses the word अक्ष्यया here, and, to explain why he does so, देवया जिक, 
the commentator of कात्यायन श्रौतसूत्र, cites श्रुति (शतपथ ब्रा. ITI 5,2, 10), in 
which exactly the same order of व्याघारण is ordained. Comparing 
thesa two passages. viz. शतफ्थ ब्रा. IIL $, 2, 10 “810 ते. सं. 6-2-8 we 
see that the same thing is axpressed in a few words in the latter 
` by the use of the werd अक्ष्णया. , ' 2 
Thus not only was a square constructed accurately with the 
East-West and North-Soutk lines but the diagonals were marked 
for the four other directions which were called अवांतर दिशः The 
general meaning of the wori अक्ष्णया thus is the direction from one 
corner of rectangle or trapezoid to the opposite corner. 


Dr. Thibaut and Dr. Bürk have cited passages from the 
Veda and the Sulvasütras to show that the different forms of the 
काम्यचयन could not be obtainsd without a knowledge of the theo- 
rem of the square of the hypotenuse. Dr. Bürk has also cited 
a. शतपथ ब्रा. 10-2-3-18 to shcw that the Indians of the time of the 
शतपथ ब्रा. and तैत्तिरीय सं. knew how to construct a geometrial figure, 
similar to another given figure, which has to it a definite 
ratio as regards the area. In connection with this it is to be noted . 
that there seems to be no arithmetical calculation, but the lengths 
V2, V3, W4......were marked by the actual geometrical lines 
respresenting them. There isa direction in तै. d. 5-2-5, “पुरुषः 
मात्रेण विमेमीते......” “ वेणुना विमिबोते ” and these must be observed in 
the case of similar figures of increasing area. Thus the length 

of a side of a square of one पुरुष area is one पुरुष. The अक्ष्णया or 
. the diagonal of this was taken for one unit or पुरुषस्थानीय and a 
square was constructed of waich the area was twice the original 
square. This new unit was called द्विकरणी by the शुल्वसूत्रकारळ and 
so on for all even integral powers of 2. In अश्वमेध, when there 
is त्रिस्तावोनि ( तै.. सं. ), it involves the finding of the square root of 3. 
It is therefore a legitimate inference drawn by Dr, Bürk that in 
the times of the Ñ. सं. and शतपथ ब्रा. the theorem of the square of 
the hypotenuse was known aad it is natural to think that from a 
. Square of twice the unit square in area was obtained a square three 
times the original square anc so on.: The unit of measurement 
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for these squares.are called त्रिकरणी, चतुःकरणी, पंचमकरणी, एकविशकरणी 
and'so on. So also for fractional parts तृतीथकरणी is the unit fora 
square which isẹ in area of the original unit square. . This 
also is a legitimate inference, because for the Walaa sg, a vedic 


text says “ वेदितृतीयेन यजेत. ” : D 


(7) There is in the Sulvasütras a definite statement of the 
theorem of the hypotenuse, which is generally called the theorem 
of Pythagoras. An objection, however, is raised by some that. 
it is not proved there for the general case and that only somè 
numerical examples are given without any proof As to this wé 
must look to the object of the Sulvasütras. They do not profess 
to be mathematical books written for the mathematical exposition 
of mathematical theorems. In the times of the Sulvasiitras, 
आग्निद्दोत्र must have been done by every householder, who was 
required by the Vedas to do it; and many. of the other ays also 
were frequently performed. A practical. guide was, therefore, 
required at least by the priests for measuring the Altars and for 
determining the places of the fires. The Sulvasütras seem to be 
framed only to meet this want and they give only those things 
about the Altars which are required in practice, The Apastamba 
Sulvasütras are clearly shown by Dr. Garbe and Dr. Bürk to be 
a part of the Apastamba Srauta-sütras. These Sulvasütras begin 
by giving two rules for finding the North-South lines required in 
the सोमिकीवेदि or the महावेदि as it is called 


These rules are: 1. given the sides either 12 or 10 or multiples 
or submultiples of these of a rightangled triangle, to construct the. 
other side. Thus AB (Fig. 5) the central East-West line of the वदि 


A 3 ase, मेक 





béing given, we can £nd the North-South अस line, or taking 12 
along the East-west 1110, we can construct at B the North-South 
‘line of the श्रोणी of the मंहावेदि. Secondly, given the sides either 4 or 
3 or multiples or submultizles of these, we get the North-South 
line BC of the श्रोणीड, Dr at A we can construct the North-South 
line of the Has s 


"The Sulvasütra then puts the theorem of the hypotenuse and 
gives it ina way so as 70 show that it was already a known 
theorem and then us2s it to show how to construct the द्विकरणी, 
त्रिकरणी ete., required to corstruct the चयन of अनेकविधपुरुष 


` "rhe form of the स्हावेदि is shown in figure 6. The passage 
(तै. सं. 6-2-4) about it ‘s th:s:— 





w 


i Fig.6 . . 
सा वा इय सर्वेन वेदिरियति शक्ष्यामीति ला अवमाय यजन्ते । 

‘though all the surface of the earth is वेदि, still selecting a parti- 
cular part of it and measuring it they should. perform the यज्ञ 

‘there.’ l l 
श्शत्पदानि पश्चात्तिरथीभवते धद त्रि्शत्माची चतुर्विं. शतिः पुरस्ता त्तिरश्ची 

दश दश संपद्यन्ते | 

Sayana says 30 पद is ihe sross line (North-South line) at the 
back side, 86.18 the East-wast line, twenty-four the front cross 
line (North-South line-|, tenis the total obtained, (i.e. one group 
of ten, another group cf ter and so on is the result). The exact 
form obtained by the अति -s quite necessary. शाबरभाष्य 111-7-7 
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points out the importance of the words इयति.शक्ष्यामहे,. He cites the 
श्रुति thus: ज्योतिशेमे श्रूयते, saber प्राची चंतुविशतिरम्रेण त्रिशंजंघनेन इयति 
शक्ष्यामहे इति.- Dr. Birk specially discusses this and shows that a 
measurement 39 of BE must have been obtained and thus in 
the times of the तैत्तिरीय संहिता they knew the theorem of the hypo- 
tenuse at least as regards the numbers. 3, 4; 12, 8; 15, 8; 7, 24 

12,35 and 15, 36. He cites also मा. शत. त्रा. 10-2-8-4 which gives 
the same measurements 


The हिरण्यकशीय श्रोतसूत्रकार after stating the above measure. 
ments says : अक्ष्णयामानेन GUT प्रदाद्षेणश स्पन्द्यंया प्योतनोति, and बोधायन also 
to the same effect. Having measured the lines and put pegs at: 
B,D,C and A,F,E and verified the same or having obtained them 
by (the theorem of) the hypotenuse, a tight string should be put 
round the figure thus formed and also ( अन्वातनोति पृष्ठ्याम्‌ ) a tight 
string should be put along the’ East-West. line 


` The सूत्रकारड say that the figures to be drawn by making 
use of the measurements of the cross line i.e., the line of the 
hypotenuse, and the lines of the diagonals of the figure. As the 
figure was .to.be accurately drawn, because a little excess or 
defect would make the. whole thing useless, a specification of 
the figure must have been resorted to. It might be that the 
repetition of the word दश in the संहिता means that a measure of दश 
either ways is the result; measure along the lines one East-West 
and the two lines North-South, or measure along the diagonals, 
the result is the same, being a multiple of ea (ten). This 
involves the use of a right-angled triangle of which the two 
sides are 3 and 4 and the hypotenuse is 5. "This triangle was 
used in the श्रुति in the construction of other altars (वोदे) as 
pointed out above. 


Thus in the above figure of the महावेदि, the अक्ष्णया ED is 45 
and the अक्ष्णया FC also 45, which give the same total 90. The 
total ‘of the lines 30, 36 and 24 is 90, and the total of the two 
angis also is 90. In the above figure, if you measure along the ` 
sides FE, AB and DE or along the diagonals FC, DC, the total 
length is 90. : 


In connection with this it is important to note the use of 
the word अक्ष्णया in अक्ष्णयाऽवद्यति तस्मादक्ष्णया पहावोऽङ्गानि प्रहरन्ति प्रतिष्टित्ये, 
` ते. सं. 6-3-10. ; 

The sacrificial beast Tg is likened to a Vedi. The upper 
joints or rather the upper fleshy part of the fore-legs are the असं 
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AB (Fig. 7) and similar parts of the hind legs are the iis CD of 





D 


Fig.7 
the पशु, The above passage shows the order in which the अवदानs 
are taken of अंस and श्रोणि. The हिरण्यकेशाय qaa makes the order 
plain; दक्षिणं दोः सन्या च श्रोणिः सौविष्टकृते. T1518 axactly the Het 
of the महावेदि figure 


It is obvious, therefore, that the theorem of the hypotenuse 
or the theorem of the Pythegoras, as it is called, was known in 
the times of the ते. सं. and c. ब्राह्मण 


-KALIDASA AND MUSIC, 


BY ह. व्य 


SARDAR G. N. MUJUMDAR 


vv 


Much has been said about Kalidasa by both Western and 
‘Eastern scholars with regard to the different aspects of his 
works, such as the Alankiras, the religion, the philosophy con- 
tained in his works. But no one has, as far as I know, dealt 
with Kàlidasa's music. This isan humble attempt to lay before 
this learned assembly a critical review of his seven works, viz. 
the Raghuvamsa, Kumarasambhava, Meghadüta, Rtusarihara, 
‘Abhiifidnasakuntala, Malavikagnimitra and Vikramorvasiya, 
cóiisidered from the musical point of view 


I deal with this subject in its .three.aspects: (A) vocal 

music (B) Instrumental music and (C) dancing. 
| (A) VOCAL MUSIC.  — 

1. Kālidāsa seems to have a good musical ear. While 
describing the sweetness of Parvati’s voice he records his own 
experience of the harsh and disagreeable sound of ७ discordant 
Vina." NE 

2. Kalidasa was a musician. He knew several Ragas. In 
K. 8, he says that Siva was awakened by the Kinnaras, 
who sang to him the केशिक Raga by means of several मूच्छेनाs 
Names of three other Ragas—itas, वलान्तका and ककुभ occur in 


1 ‘eto तस्यामगतस्रतेव प्रजल्पितायामभिजातवाचि 1 
; अप्यन्यपुष्टा प्रतिकूलशब्दा श्रोतुवितस्जीरिव ताड्यमाना ॥ 
--कुमार० I. 45 
2 स व्यडुध्यत बुवस्तवोचितः शातकुम्भकमछाकरैः समम्‌ः। - ¦ 
मूच्छनापरिगुहीतकेशिकीः किंनररुषसि गीतमङ्गलः ॥ 
“णकुमार० VIII. 85. . 
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Vikramorvaśiya IV.? In the Sakuntala I. and V. he mentions 
Raga as a general term.* 


3, Kalidasa, gives us the idea of the serial stagés of practise 
ing music, and of the things essential for a musician. 


(A)«He implies that a drone (=tonic) is necessary for a 
singer to bese his song upon. The accompaniment - 
‘of the flute to the song is also suggested, 


(B) In वर्णपरिचयं करोति he certainly tells us how a musician 
has to practise the notes, such as:—aI—v, सासा-रेरे, 
MA VN, सरेग-रेगमा, सग--रेमा, सगरे-रेमाग, सरेगमा-< 
रेगमाप.* l > 
(C) By उपगानं--उपोहन--कृत्वा Kālidāsa wants to show that a 
i musician should first sing the notes of the mode 
(—rága) to which the proposed song is set.” ` 


(D) वस्तु गायति means shat Malavika after singing the notes 
. of its mode sings the piece or song. “दुषो...” This 
.Vastu means waat is now generally called चीज in 
Marathi. We find several such Prakrta Vastus in 
Bharata's Natyasastra and three in Sangita Ratna- 
kara. In the works of Kalidasa there are such 


heey ¦. ` 9 पारस्यान्त Reva: !-विक्रमो० IV. 
एतदेव नर्तित्य वलस्तिकयोपद्त्य जाडभ्यां स्थित्वा ।--विक्रमो० dV. "-. .: 
इति ककुभेन षड्पमङ्गाः ।--विक्रमो ० IV 
4 सूत्रधारः--आर्ये, साधु गतिम्‌ ! अहो' रागांवबद्धचित्तशृत्तिरालिखित इव सर्वतो 
|; ape I m 
सूववारः--तवास्मि गोतरागेण हारिणा प्रसमं ga: ।--शाकु ० 1 
राजा-अहो रागपरित्राहिणी गीतिः ।-शाकु० V. 
8 यः पूरयन्‌ कीचकरन्भनागान्द्रीसुखोत्थेच समीरणेन i 
उद्गास्यतामिच्छति किनिराणां तानपरदायित्वमिवोपगन्तुम्‌ ॥ 
==कुमार० I. 8. 
स कीचकैमोसूतपूर्णरन्त्रेः रृजद्धिरापादितवंशकृत्यम्‌ । 
VAT FRI यराः स्वसुचेरुद्रीयमानं वनदेवताभिः ॥ 
BED क aig e —woe II. 12 
6 विदृषकः--भां ae, संगीतशालाभ्यन्तेरेडवधानं देहि ! कलविद्युद्धाया गीते 
स्वरसंयोगः श्रयते | जाने तत्रभवती Serger चर्णपारिचयं करोतीति! 
शाकु V 
7 मालृविका--( उषगाऱं-उपोहनं-कृंत्वा,.+ ००.००) ` 
= माक्ावकाः II 
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: - *  Pràkrta pieces (Vastus )—one in the Matavikignie 
mitra, three in the Sakuntala and thirty-one in the 
Vikramorvasiya, As ancient, original songs these 
‘are really most valuable with regard to music In 
appendix No. 2 are given all these 35. Vastus. 


(E) Kalidasa indicates that a musician myst have & 
- . Muraja or some other kind of drum for keeping time 
and a stringed or wind instrument for accompani- 

e^. se meni or drone 


Tb wilt be seen from above that the present practice of 
our musicians to learn first the seven, notes and then their 
several combinations in ascent and’ descent is reflected in 
Ralidasa. Even now they sing first the notes of a mode and 
then sing the song set to that mode. They require, while sing- 
ing, a quer or पखवाज and a तंबोरा, सारंगी or flute by their side. 


(B) INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


; 4, Kalidasa appears to be well conversant with manf 
drum-instruments. He gives the names of सुरज, Yay, HET, 

आलिड़य, wes, Hee etc. in his works; but he makes special 

mention of the Puskara instrument in the Malavikagnimitra. 


5, Kalidasa seems to have practised Tala-keeping time - 
“tn music. He describes how Agnivarna, by his skilful beats, 


ae Os i , 8 'मालविका---( eese वस्तु गायति i) 


` 9 शब्दायन्ते मधुरमनिळेः कीचकाः पूर्यमाणाः । 
संसक्तासित्रिषुरविजयो. गीयते किंनरीभिः ॥ 
निन्हादुस्ते मरज इव चेत्कन्द्रेषु ध्वनिः स्यात्‌ | 

* . संगीताथो ag पछुपतेस्तत्र' भावी wur od 
—aAgqe k 59 


10 era gis euentu ध्वकेष्वम्सरसो रसेन | 
--कुमार० XI. 36. 

शिखरासत्तमैथाना व्यजन्ते यत्र HUI I 

अचुगर्जितसोंदेग्वाः करणे रजस्वनाः ॥-_कुमार० VI. 40. 

थलाहकाश्रादानिराम्दमर्लाः 1--ऋतुसहार 11..4 

गीताचुर्ग वारिश्ृद्द्ूगवायम्‌ः। रघुः XVI. 64. 

` (नेपथ्ये sages: । सर्वे. कर्ण ददति 1) 

परित्राजिका+-हन्त sad संगीतम्‌। तथा RT 
एद्यीवैरनुरासितस्य FORTE | 
निम्हाविम्युपाहितमध्यमस्वरोत्या 
मायूरी मदयति सार्जना मनांसि ॥-माल० 1 2k 

agoing शनकः घुष्करेष्वाहतेड iue TT. Ga 
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onthe Puskara, caused the dancing girls to. commit mistakes 
in their regular gesticulations.”! 


. 76, , Kalidasa, seems to have been a Vip&-player. In Raghu 

VIII, while describing the position of the dead body of Indu: 
mati taken on the lap by her husband, the Vina comes first 
before his eyes." ` Kālidāsa an unrivalled master of similes, 
oould:-have certain.y put another substitute there for com-. 
parison- But the similarity of the Vina. at once strikes him 
only, because it was so familiar to him. It must have been 
his „Own experience of often taking it in his. lap: for tuning, 
He shows the specia. care taken by the Yaksa's wife:and the. 
Siddhas in wiping off the wet strings of her lute." This is. 


really a very minute, yet most important, point with regard 
to the stringed instruments. Only a practical instrumentalist: 
or & musician is expected to show so much care. of. his:. 
instrument, l 


(0 DANCING. 


..*. As Natya is closely connected with music, I include 
. it in this category in the, semse of gesticulation. His know-. 
ledge of the principles of nrtya and natya none can dispute. . 
In the Malavikagnim‘tra itis clearly seen how „masterly his 
- study of that art was. He gives us, by using many technical 
terms, the most graphio description of the positions of Malaviká 
in the course of, anc after, her dance. In Vikramorvasiya 
IV, he uses many technical terms relating to the Prakrta songs, 
their rhythm, as also to the’ dancing, and stage directions 
connected with them; e. g. आदेशिकी, आक्षापिका, द्विपदी, जम्भालिका, 
WSU, TK, खण्डक, खुर, .पाट, TAF, कुटिलिका, Head, अर्धेद्विचतुर्रक, 
IRAT, कुलिमा, मन्दघटी, स्थानक, गालितक, etc. Also in the Raghuvarhéa, 
Kumaresambhava and Meghacüta he gives us very finé dese 
11 से सवयं प्रहतपुष्करः कृती FONTS हरन्मनः | 

नर्तकीरभिनयापिलडघिमीः ndaffu यरुष्वलज्जयतू ॥--रघु० XIX, 14, 

तालैः सिज्ञावल्यप्तुभगैः कान्तया नर्तितो मे ।-मेघः IL. 10. 
12 प्रतियोजयितव्यबह्कीसमवस्टामथ सच्चविप्रुवात्‌ i 

` स निनाय नितान्तवत्सलः Sfc rave memi, Igo VHT, 41, 

13 Sed वा मलिनवसने सौम्य निश्षिप्य वीणाम्‌ 

मद्गोत्रा विरचित्तपद्‌ं गेयमद्वातुकामा | 

तन्त्रीमांद्री नयनमलिलेः सारयित्वा कर्थंचित्‌ 

Qe enum कृता मूच्छ्नां विस्मरन्ती ॥--मे६० 11. 26, 

सिद्धंदन्दैजळकपभयाद्वीणिमिर्डक्तनार्ग: Age 1. 48; - 
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driptions of dancing He’ makes mention of Bharata, the 
author of Natyasastra z ves Misg RS E EM 


14 (1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


(13) 
(14) 


देवानामिद्मामनान्त सुनयः कान्तं कतुं चाक्षुषम्‌ | 
रुद्रेणेदसमाकृतव्यातिकरे स्वाङ्गे विभक्तं द्विवा॥| * . 

त्रेणण्योद्भवमत्र Stead नानारसं द्यते | ES 

नाट्ये भिन्नरुचेर्जनस्यं बहुधाप्येकं समाराधनम्‌ ॥--मालऽ 1.4 


दीर्घाक्षं शरदिन्दुकान्ति वद्नं बाहू नतावंसयोः 
संक्षिप्तं निबिडोननतस्तनसुरः Wal we इव । , 
मध्यः पाणिमितोऽमितं च जघनं पादावरालाङ्गलीं 
छन्दो नर्तयितुयेथेव मनसि Rak qunm ag: ॥ --माल० II. 3 
अङ्कैरन्त्निहितवचनेः ara: सम्यगर्थ 
पादन्यासो छयमचुगतस्तन्मयत्वं रसेषु | 
शाखायो निर्मृदुरभिनयस्त द्विकल्पाचनुवृत्तौ 
भावो भावं gala विषयाद्रागबन्धः स एव ॥--माछ० II. 8 
वामं सन्धिस्तिमितवलयं न्यस्य eet नितम्बे 
कृत्वा शयामाविटपसददरां eque द्वितीयम्‌ | 
mg sevape कुट्टिमे पातिताक्षं 
नृत्तादस्याः स्थितमतितरां कान्तब्रज्वायतार्थम्‌ ॥--माळ० II: 6 
बकुला०-आज्ञप्तास्मि देव्या धारिण्या । अचिरप्रवृचोपदेरां छाळिकं ( चलितं ) 
नाम नाट्यमन्तरेण कीइशी मालाविकेति नाट्या'चार्यमार्यगणदासं प्रष्टुम्‌ | 
-माळ० I 
गणदासः--इदानीमेव पश्चाद्वभभिनयमुपादेऱ्य.., ००००००००० ००००० | “-माल० 1 
परिव्राजिका--देव शर्मिष्ठायाः कृतिं चतुष्पदोत्थं छलिकं दुष्णयीज्यसुदाहरान्ति । 
i >-माल ० I 
गणदासः--देव रार्मिष्ठायाः कृतिलेयमध्या चतुष्पदास्ति | तस्याश्रतुर्थवस्तुनः प्रयोग- 
rear ओतुमहाति देवः ।--माल० II 
अभिनयान्परिचेतुमियोधता C 
मलयमारुतकम्पितपल्लवा | 
अमद्यत्सहकारलता मनः 
सकलिका कलिकामाजितामपि rgo IX. 29. 
अतिषखञ्रमरस्वनगीतयः कुञ्ठमकोमलद्‌न्तरुचो बसुः । 
उपबनान्तळताः पवनाईतेः किसलयैः सलयैरिव पाणिभिः i—ege IX. 35 


agreed मिथः ais नित्यसुपधाय दयन्‌ | 
स प्रयोगानिपुणैः प्रयोक्तृभिः संजघर्ष सह मित्रसंनिधौ ॥--रघुः XIX. 36 


'तौ सन्धिषु व्याक्षितवृत्तिभेदं eredi प्रतिबद्धरागम्‌ i 


, अपञ्यतामम्सरसां मुहूर्त प्रयोगमायं ललिताङ्गहारम्‌ ॥--कुमार० VIL. $1 


झुसंधिबन्थं ननृतुः सुवृत्तमीतानुगं भावरसानुविद्धम्‌।--कुमार० XI. 36 


TEMS: क्ाणितरशनास्तत्र ळीलावधूते 
रत्नच्छायाखचितवलिमिश्चामंरैः छ्वान्तहस्ताः | 
बेश्या ७%०७००७०४७५०७००७७५०७6५७७०५०७०७७९७०७ ॥>-मैघ ० I. 35. २ 


` [$ ` देवदूंतः--सुनिना मरतेन यः प्रयोगो 


भवतीष्वष्टरसाअ्रयो ।निबद्धः । : 
ललिताभिनयं तमद्य भर्ता | 
मरुतां ag-am: -सळोकपालंः ॥--विक्रमोर्व० Il. 17 


8. Kalidasa seems to have studied works’.on musie 
The cries of peacocks have been, for instance, mentioned: as 
of the same pitch as the Sadja, the first note of our musical 
scale ; : 


I have tried 70 explein, as far as possible, the technical 
terms ocburring in Kalidasa’s works, in appendix no. 1 


16 wi ras quad रथनेमिस्वने न्सुखेः 
षद्धजसंघादिनीः केकः feet ere रिखण्डामिः ॥ 
न्यु I 88; 
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aga —A kind of drum. . 

aey—A branch, a subdivision, an aspect, limb, tody . 

अङ्गहारः-—Gestioulations 

अद्ुविद्ध--Accompanied by, full of 

अभिनयः-—Gesticulation 

अर्दः—Meaning, outfit or apparatus. 

आक्षिप्तिक-A particular song or air which i8 sung by à person approsch- 
ing the stage. हि - 

आतोद्यम्‌~Any kind of musical instrument. 

आलाप:-+ form of the prelude of a Raga. 

उद्गानम्‌-Singing in a high pitch (in गन्धारयाम ) 

उपगानम्‌-9 prelude of a Raga. 

उपदेशः— Instruction. l 

उपवददनम--860 उपगानम्‌ | 

कुधवीणयप० play upon a Vina in unison with singing, to play ४ Ving to. 

,उपोहनझ-7366 उपगानम« 

gae:—A kind of drum. 

qgu:—Name of a Raga, a kind of metre. 

ecr—A term for various. beats on a drüm. 

ggr—Art, a measure of timing. 

efsat—The bottom or peg of the Indian lute. 

किन्नरः-— Celestial bard. 

zi«x:—The Bamboo tree. 

कुठिलिका-- } A peculiar moyerhnent or gesture. 

कुलिका-- 

gfi:— Composition, action, 

SGre:—Name of a ग्रामराग 

० giveg:—A kind of dance or air, name of a metre. 

PSII y n » QD 

सुरकः-—A kind of dance. 

गालितकः—A kind of dance or gesticulation. 

qat: Name of various postures in dancing. 

चर्चरी-रिका--. kind of gesture or song, musical symphony. Striking the 
hand to beat time ` 

चलितम्‌--4 song consisting of four parts aiid recited with certain 
gestures or gesticulation, ' : 
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*gsq—Having four parts, 

छलिक-तम-- 8७७ «fea. 

जम्मलिका--4 kind of song. 

wei—A Vina, ७ kind of guitar, string, : 

am:—The drone or toxic. Accompaniment. . 

are:—Rhythm, timing in music ` AA 

तैना--4 meaningless comb-nation of characters used in singing the 
notes of a Raga. ` 

तूर्यः---9०७ आतोद्यम्‌! 

इुन्दुभिः---4 kind of drun. LC LO 

द्विपदिका--. peculiar mevement. A ‘kind of metre; dis 

नतेकी--4. dancing girl s ; 

adtag—A dancing 1080101, 

नाट्यम्‌—Gesticulaticn with language. ` 

qqu—Simple dancing 

नृत्यम्‌—Gesticulatior wi-hout language. - 

aqeqg—Costume of an cctor, the part of a stage behind the scenes, 

qég:—A kind of drum. : : E: wu 

परिवादिनी--4 lute i l (ती 

qe:—A combination of lette-s in drüm-be&ting DENS 

पाद्न्यासः-Stepping in dancing, 

पुष्करः—A Kind of drum 

प्रयोगः—Representatin. ......! > d 

त्राबेशिकी--Relating tc the entrance on the stage. | As 

प्रा्चिकः~An umpire, an examiner. 

ismreu—A. theatre. 

भरवः—Name of the cutborof-NatyaSásirs . © 4 Lo Le 

भावः—Emotion, condition of the mind or body > 

frqu:-—Name of a Raga 

भरी—A kettle-drum 

मन्दुघटी--....-.... 

मर्दूलेः—A. kind of drum. 

मह॒घटी--4 kind of dancing or Jantomimic gesture. 

arzi—One of the special beats ‘on the Pugkera drum. 

मार्गः—Style, high style of singing, dancing or acting. 

मार्जना--A form of beating on a drum. 

झुरञः-—A. kind of drum 

मूच्छना--716 regular ascert anc descent of the notes of a complete 
musical scale. i 

wag:—A kind of drum. 

ag—Beautiful 
रसः—Sentiment, flavour, © Be) A 
रागः—A. musical mode a 
Time in music 
"qai: The Bamboo; a flüié;—$e« Playing on the flute, 

वर्णः—Elements of singing 

बंळन्तिका--4 peculiar Raga. - .. 

age.—A Vina, a lyre. 


3. 
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वस्तु-7&. composition, a piece, plot 

वितन्त्री-A. lyre having discordant strings. 

afa:—Style of dramatic representation Action. 

qur: —F lute, 

शढ़खा--4 conch 

झाखायः-—{(Gesticulation by) poses of the hand 

षङ्जसंवादिनी-Resombling the sadja, the first note of a musical scale or 
drone 

संगीतकम्‌-- Music, comprising dancing etc. 

संगीतरचना--Preliminaries of respresentation, 

संगीतश्ञाछ-Goncert-hall 

urau—Life, purity, style, the pegs of alyre by which its strings are 
strained 

¢fa:—Critical junctures or situations in a drama. 

स्थानम्‌-5९९ तान 

स्थानकः-—A particular point or situation in dramatic action 

स्वरः-—A. tone, a note. 
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. The Songs in the Plays of Kalidasa. 
(1) grà पिओ तस्मिं भव हिअअ णिरासं 
erdt अपंगओ मे पप्फुर्‌ड्‌ किंपि वामओ ॥ 
एसो सो चिरदिहो FE उवणइद्व्वो 
णाह म॑ पराहीणं तुइ गणअ सतिण्हम्‌ ॥ ४ ॥ 
—माळषिका० IT. 4. 
(2) इसीसि sr reri WR सउमारकेसरसिहाई | 
अबद्‌सअन्ति द॒अमाणा पमदाओ सिरीसकुछमाई t 
=~-शाङुन्तले, 1.1. 
(3) अहिणवमहुलोलुबो तुमं तह परिजुम्बिअ चूअमजरि 1 
कमलवसइमेत्तणिव्बुदो uen विक्षरिदोसे णं कहं ॥ 
—zqmge V.1 
(4) आविसअगमणं कंचनअण्णं अ सराअंमालि महसमओ[। 
अण्ण gog TA पाडीइमाणं BATT ॥ , f 
* +-शाकु० VII, 1 (Kashmir Manuscript) 
(5) "' (नेपथ्ये सहजन्याचित्रलेखयोः भावेशिक्या क्षिप्तिका ) 
पिअसहिविओअविमणा सहि हंसी वाउला WHERE | 
सूरकरफंसविअसिअतामरसे सरवरूसङ्गे ॥ १ ॥ 
—विक्रमो° IV. 
~, ) (6) चित्रलेखा--( प्रवेशानन्तरं द्विपदिकिया दिशोवलोक्य।. - 
सहअरिदुख्खालिष्वअं सरवरअम्मि सिणिष्वअं। 
वाहोवग्गिअणअणअं amg हसीळुअलअं ॥ २ I 
(7) ( अनन्तरे जम्भालिका ) 
सहअरिदुल्खालिष्वअं सरवरअम्मि सिणिद्धअ | 
अविरिलवाहजलोह्नअं तम्मइ हंसीजुअलओं ॥ ३ ॥ 
“-विक्रमों o IV 1 
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(8) (अनन्तरे खण्डधारा ) 
चिन्तावुन्निभमाण्सिआ सहअरिद्ंसणलालसिआ।-। 
विअसिअडमलमन्वेहरए विहरइ हंसी सरवरए ॥ ४ ॥ 

(9) ( नेप्थ्ये पुरूरवसः प्रावेशिक्याक्षिधतिका ) a 

* गहणं TET घिअविरहुम्माअपआलिअविआरो। | 
विसइ तरुऊुसुमाकिसलञभूसिअणिअदेहपम्मारो ॥ ५॥ 
ACE A "i 
(10)  (... Sarat द्वेपादिकिया दिशो$वलोक्य ) 
हिअभाल्मिपिअटख्खओ सरवरए धुद्पख्खओ | 
वाहोवग्गिलणअणओ TAS हेसजुआणओ ॥ ६॥ 
(11) (. , पुनद्रिपदिकयोत्थाय निःश्वस्य 0) 
ag जाणिन मिअडोआणे णिसअरु कोइ हरेइ! 
जाव णु णरतडिस मल धाराधरू वरिसेइ ॥ ७ I 
(12) | (अनन्तरे चर्चरी ।)` 
जलधर संह्रएहु क पझआढत्तओ 
ˆ अविरल्यारासहादिसाइ॒हकन्तओ | 
ए मइ घुग भमन्ते जइ पिअ पेस्खिहिमि 
तच्चे ऊ जु कखेहसि तं तु सहीहिमि ॥ ८ ॥ 
(13) (अनन्तरे चर्चरी । ) 
गन्धुम्माइअ्महुअररोएहिँ वज्जन्तेहिँ परहुअतूरेहिं । 
ˆ ` पसरिअपवघुव्योहिअ॑ waters सललिअविविहपआरं rag कप्पअरु ॥९॥ 
(14) l (पाट्स्यान्ते Aa: ) 
दृइआराहिशे आअहिऱ्मं दुहिओ विरहाणगओ परिमन्थरओ | 
गिरिकाणणर कुसुमुज्जलए गजजूहवई बहु झीणगई ॥ १०॥ 


G5): (अनन्तेर खण्डकः ) ` 
संपत्तबिसूरणओ तुरिअं परवारणओ | 
प्रिअतमद्सगलालरुओ गअवरु विझिअमाणसओ 1 ११ ॥ 
:46), (तिन खण्डकान्तरे चर्चरी) 


`: बहिण पइइभ अभ्मथ्थिअम्मि आअख्ख़हि मं ता 
. अत्य अरण्ब Aas जइ पइ दिट्ठी सा मह. कन्ता । 
- -- ARAR अेअङ्करुरिसे वअणे हंसगई 
, .  चिप्हें जणीहिरि आआछ्खिउ dest मइ ॥ १२ ॥ * 
(17) | ( अनन्तरे qu: ) 


`~ ~ ` ` बिज्जझझरक्तणणली गओ दुख्खविणिग्गअबाहुप्पीडओः। 


दूरोसारिअहिअआप्न्दूओ अम्बरमाणे ममइ गइन्द्‌ओ ॥ १३॥ 
(18)... - (ara चर्चरी ) 
परहुअ AUST कन्ति णन्द्णवणसछ्छन्द्‌ भमान्ति । 
"जइ पड Reen स महु दिही ता आअख्खाह ag mg ॥ १४ ॥ 
(19) ` फिअअमविरहकिलाग्अवअणओ अविरळबाहजलाउलणअणओ | 
दूसहदुफ्खाक्सिंदळगम्णओ पसरिअउरुतावदीविअअङ्कओ | 
अहिअ दुम्निअमाणतओ दृरिअं गुओ काणणे परिममइ गइन्दूओ ॥ १५ ॥ 
( इति ठकुमेन agus: )- 
(20) ( अनत्तरे द्विफदिकया द्शो5वलोक्य ) 
पिअकरिणीनिछछोइलओं उरुसोआणळदीविअओ 1 
_ बराइजलाउल्लोअणलों करिवरु ममइ समाउछओ ॥ १६ ॥ - 


(21) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(#1) 


| Kalidasa and Music 


(safer चर्चरी ) ME 
रेरे हसा किं गोइज्जइ ( इति नतित्वोत्थाय ).....«( चर्चरी ) 
गइअणुसारे मइं लख्खिज्जइ । ( चर्चीरिकयोपद्त्याखलिं san). SR 

( एनः चर्चरी ) 
कड पइ सिख्खिउ ए गइलालस ° 
सा पड (at जहणभरालस ॥ १७॥ 

(अनन्तरे कुटिलिका ) 
मम्मररणिअमणोहरए ( महुघटी ! ) कुछमिअतरुव्रपल्लाविए । 
(-वर्चरी ) दूइआचिरहुम्माइअओ काणणे भमइ ग़इन्दओ ॥ १८॥ 

(द्विलयान्तरे चर्चरी ) Er 
गोरोअणवण्णा चक्क भणइ मइ । 
महुवासर कोलन्ती धाणिअ ण RE प ॥ १९॥ 

( अस्यान्तरे अर्धोद्विचतुरस्रकः ) 
एक्कक्कमवद्गिअडरुअरपेम्मरसे l 
हंसजुआणओ कीलइ कामरसे ॥ २० ॥ 
( कुटिलिका ) क्ररिणीविरहसंताविअओ | 
(gue ) काणणे गन्धुष्छुअमहुअरु ॥ २१ ॥ 

( अनन्तरे चर्चरी ) 
इइ पइ पुछिछमि अख्खहि merae 
छलिअपहारे णासिअतरुवरु | 
दूरविणिज्निअससहरुकन्ती 
Rat पिअ पइ dae जन्ती ॥ २२ ॥ 

: (अनन्तरे खण्डिका ) 
पसरिअखरखुरदारिअमेशणि वणगहणे अविच , 
परिसप्पद्ग पेछछअ लीणो णिअकण्जुज्जुअ कोलु ॥ २३॥ 

( अनन्तरे. चर्चरी ) 
फछिहसिलाअलणिम्मलणिइझरु वहुविहकुस्चमोविरइअसेहरु । 
किण्णरमहुरुग्गीअमणोहरु देख्खावहि महु पिअअम AREE ॥ २४ ॥ 

( अनन्तरे कुटिलिका ) 
पसीअ पिअअम wake णए खुहिंआकरुणविहङ्कमए णए ! 
सुरसरितीरसम्ूछअए णए अलिउलझङ्कारिए णए ॥ २५॥ 


(तेन कुटिलिकान्तरे चर्चरी ) 
पुव्वदिसापवणाहअकहोळ्ग्गअबाहओ 
"HEsrew ण्व सललिअ जलणिहिणाहओ | 
हसावेहङ्कसङ्खङ्ङ्कमकआभरण 
करिमअराउलकसणलकमलकआाभरण | 
वेलासलिलुव्वेलिअहथ्थद्ण्णितालु 
Treaty दसदिस SHIT णवमेहआठु ॥ १६ ॥ 

(चर्चरी) 
aaah जहणभरालस Hager 
थिरजोव्वण तणुसरीरि हैसगइ | 
गअणुज्जलकाणणे मिअलोआणि भमन्ते 
दिट्ठी पइ तह विरहसमुद्दन्तरे उत्तारह मइ ॥ २७॥ 
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(32) पणइणि बध्यासाइलओ वाहाउलणिअणअणओ 
* rema गहणे दूहिअओ परिममइ ख्खामिअवअणओ ॥ २८ ॥ 
(33) gx बेक्ख विएहिलएं ममामि 
जइ fafesite पुगि तंहिं पाविमि i mi 
० TU विणु कखमेगिग्मन्ती ` - `` ७" | 
पुण णइ मेहुइ दृ हकअन्ती ॥ २९५ ॥ 
* (34) ( अनन्तरे चर्चरी ) 
मोर! परहुअ हंस विहङ्गम आठिगअ TAA सरिअ कुरङ्गन | 
ipi gears कारणे रप्ग Wa कोणहु' BEA Ay रोअन्ते ॥ ३० ॥ 
(95) (चर्चरी ) ul 


पाविअसहअरेसंनमओ एलअपसाहिअ अङ्गअओ | 
सेच्छापत्तविमाणऱ्मी Few हंसजुआणओ ॥ ३१ ॥ 





(इति ख़ण्डधारया निष्कान्ती ) l 
विक्रमो० IV. 


THE PLAYS ASCRIBED TO BHASA, THEIR 
AUTHENTICITY AND MERITS. 
BY 


6. R. DEVADHAR. 


७ If an offence come out of the truth, better it is that offence come, 
than that the truth be concealed.” 


—St, Jerome. 


Bhasa, the worthy predecesscr of Kalidasa, was to us a mere 
name, when lo! in the: year 1912 he leapt forth ‘a sudden 
tongue of fire from a heap of ashes’, through the publication of 
a number of plays discovered by Ganapati Sastri of Trivand- 
rum. Long before, we had learnt of the drama called ‘Svapna- 
vasavadatta ”, and in 1910 the play was discovered by Pandit 
Anandalvar of the archeological survey of Mysore. Thence- 
forth his name was blazoned forth and bruited abroad, and 
created a commotion in the world of letters, The less cautious 
accepted as gospel-truth the conclusions arrived at by the 
learned editor, and paid eloquent tribute of homage, to this 
master-poet in appreciative articles; while the more critical 
and thoughtful were hanging about the threshold of the 
problem and weighing considerations both for and aganist the 
conclusions reached by Ganapati Sastri. It is now high 
time to take count of these considerations and deduce & con- 
clusion that is likely to be enduring. 


The Works ascribed to Bhasa. 


Uptill now thirteen plays have been ascribed to Bhasa, 
which fall into two broad divisions: the Epic-Pauranic and the 
Legendary. In the former are to be included the plays the 
matter of which is taken from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana 
and the Visnupurana or probably the Hari-vam$a;! and in the 
latter, those which derive their plots from the Brhatkathà and 


1 Bhāsa Studion, Lindneau under Bhāsa Quellen. 


2 bo i Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 

, i other popular legends. The following are the names of the 
' works thus classified :—^ 

' 1 Mahabha, ata. 

is 1 Paficaratra ( Pafic 3) ; g 

'r 2 Dütavakya ( Dv) 


2E 3 Madhyamavyayoga ( Mv ) 


.}' 4 Dütaghatotkaes ( Dgh) 
2» 5 Karnabhàra ( K ) 


X 6 Urubhanga (5 ) 
E Krishna legend. 
"à 1 Balacarita ( B) 
, ‘Ramayana. 
! 8 Pratima ( Prat. ) 
9 Abhiseka ( Abh ) 
Probably from the Brhatkatha. 
|; 10 Svapnavasavadatta ( Sv ) 


i 


[17 ll Pratijiayaugandharayana ( Pry ) 
12 Avimàraka (Av) 
13 Carudatia ( car.) 


i: Before we proceed to discuss the question of the authenti- 
. city of these anonymous plays, it' is necessary to consider 
‘whether these plays can be aseribed to one author, No system- 
: atic attempt has yet been 71803 to prove the common authorship 
` of the entire group of plays, either on the ground of common 
- imagery or parallelism of thought and expression or any other 


l distinct peculiarities of style or dramatic method. M 
"E 


nj He who writes much naiurally develops a peculiar style 
‘and phraseology, thinks and -magines the same thoughts and 
न images, and moves in well-worn grooves of ideas, unless he is a 
person of exceptional originality, which is rare to find. Here, 
however, one has to bear ir mind that the recurrences of ` 
‘thoughts and ideas may somesimes be the effect of imitation, 
and, especially in a highly cramped form of literary art like the 
' Indian Drama, such recurrences and parallelisms are very likely 
not peculiarities, but the result of conventional ways of thinking. 
Hence to be sufficient evidence of common authorship, they 


i | 2 This classification is adopted from Prof. Winternitz’s article in 
'Ostasiatiche Zeitshrift Jg. IX. 
। 


9 Tne abbreviations used are given in brackets, 


| 
i 
. | 
| 
i 
) 
i 
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must be both numerous in quantity and peculiar in character. 
It is the cumulative evidence of a number of such analogies 
that will zender any conclusion probable. 

Common Imagery— ; 

In Avimàraka, Saudsmini, as she hurries through the sky 
with her husband, is described as a flash of lightning, seen 
and lost in the clouds ( ताडिदिव तोयघरेषु zasi Av.* VI. 20). The 
Vita in Car. describes Vasantasena, who has given him the slip in 
the darkness of the night, in just the same way— ( सोदामर्नाव 
जलदोदरसन्निरद्धा 1-18); while in Abh, (II. 7) Sita in the midst of 
the ugly Raksasis shines like a streak of lightening across the 
background of dark clouds, though in this the idea of evanes- 
cence is not intended to be prominent. Similarly in Dv. (47) ° 
the Sarhga of Krishna is imagined by the poet in the same way, 


The moon or her crescent in the mouth of Rabu is an 
image which is very often repeated in these plays.’ In the 
Prat. the image is beautifully employed as an arthintaranyasa, 
where the generalisation that women are ever faithful to their 
husbands is illustrated by the instance of Tara, who in the 
moon-eclipse does not leave her lord, the Moon ( अनुचरति aang 
राहुदोषेऽपि तारा I. 25 ). 


In B.L 6 The child-god is described by Narada as the 
Mandara mountain carried by Devaki in her arms (बाहुभ्यां गिरिमिव 
मन्द्रं वहन्ती 1). In the same act, as Vasudeva issues out of the 
city by night with the child, he describes it as mount Man- 
dara in his arms, and whereever the power and strength of 
Krigna are spoken of in the drama, the same imagery is em- 
ployed. In Dv. the Sudargana of Krisna, when bidden to appear, 
asks his lord whether he was to whirl round mounts Meru and 
Mandara and a host of them ( किं मेस्मन्दरकुलं परिवतेयामि 44) So in 
Pry. when the chamberlain comes with the report that Vatsa- 
: yaja is taken captive, mahasena does not believe it to be true; 
for to his mind it was a task as difficult as the turning of 
mount Mandara by the palm of his hand? Soin Abh. when 


A Roman and an Arabic figure denotes Act and Verse respectively. 

नीळजीसूतमव्यस्था Raga शोभते i न 

कनकखचित॒पृष्ठ माति कृष्णस्य WH नवसलिलदपार्ख चारुविद्युलतेव | 

P.I. किं geen: शशाहूग्ेड्यं राहोवेद्वमण्डले 1; Dv.7 राहुवक्तान्तरगता चन्द्रलेखेव शोभते । ; 

Pry. 1.16 यदि saqen राहुणा चन्द्रमा इव ।; Mv. 38 वृद्धस्य विप्रचन्द्रस्य भवान्‌ राहुरिवागतः t; 
8 व्यावर्तनं करतलेरिव मन्द्रस्य। Pry. II 9. 


e1 ७) टप > 








elephant 
_like a tree of the forest shivered by a lordy elephant. 1 
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Ravana tells Sita that he would that day kill her lord with his 
weapons, Sita takes ^t as an idle vaunt and remarks हूँ मूढो खु सि 
रावणओ, जो मन्दर हत्थेण तुळयिदुकामो | 

The weapon, Nile of Kàr;y&ysni declares that it would kill 
"Karsa in battle as Kartikeya did. mount Kraunca. This 
adventure of kartikeya is very often repeated in these plays? . 

Of two adversaries, the stronger one is often compared to 
a lion or a tiger and the weaker one to an elephant. Very often : 
a deer or a fawn takes the place of the elephant in the above- 
mentioned picture; and the idea is expressed in a variety of 
ways,-as an arthátanzarany&sa or a Drstanta or a mere simile.'? 

In Mv. the Raksasa appears as death impersonate to ‘the 
horrified sons of the Brahmix (aq: पुरुषविग्रहः | Mv. 6); so also is 
the child god kathsa’s death iacarnate In another place of the 
same play the Bhata fancies Damodara to-be Death descended 
into the city of karsa'?. In Dv: when Duryodhana charges Vāsu- 
deva with the murder of Kansa, the latter defends himself by 
pointing out that the wicked Kathsa was, for hismany unpar- 
donable sins, killed by the God of death himself. * 


When the middle (madhrama) son of the Brahmin Keshava- 
dasa offers himself to the Raksasa to save his brothers and 


‘parents, the father pathetically laments: ‘Wilt thou be des- 


troyed like a tree in blossoms broken by the tusks of a lordly 
११14 Qo in Prat. Jatàu dies at the hands of Ravana 


The wrath of.an enemy is often described as fire or con- 
flagration-fire. The image is varied by comparing one enemy ° 


9 B.II. 28 श्वं यथा atest sem |; UL 9 बालेन हि उरा क्रोचः ew तियं 
गतः; Abb. 1 24 ग्रुहशक्तिसमाक्रान्तो यया कौश्वाचलोत्तमः। ; VI. क्रोञ्चं यथा गिरिवरं gfe 
कार्तिकेयम्‌। ; Prot. V. 12 fret मद्बाणवेगेन BIS वा गामिष्यासि | « 

10 B. 1ए. 13 नागं झंगेन्द्र इव.पर्वकुवावलोकम्‌ । ; Mv. 44.रुष्टोऽपि कुखरो वन्यो न व्यापन 


|. धर्षयेद्रने । ; Abb. VI. 11 गजपतिमिव ad Gan मगेन्दः । ; Dv. 10 हरिमिव mitt तेजसाभि- 


प्रयातौ |; Prat. V, 18 न card शृगशिशाचृः ऽधर्षयाम्ति। ; Abh. III. 20 कथं लम्बसटः सिंहो प्रगेण 
विनिपात्यते । ; Mv. 3 व्याप्राडुसारचाकितो वृषभः wag: | ; Car. व्याघ्रालुसारचकिता हरिणी i; Prat 
uita सीता qf नीयते । ; Abb. 11. 13 सिंहद्शेनवित्रस्ता wf परितप्यते । ; 11. 9 हरिरिव 


E: रिणीनामन्तरे चेष्टमानः Ue 


11 B. 1. 10 इत इति gadi कंसञ्रत्दं वहन्ती L 

12 B. V 8 wan सार्थैनिह शृत्युरिवाव्तार्णः t. 

13 Dv. 27 इतोयं मृत्युना स्वयम्‌ । 

14 Mv. 24 कथमिह गजराजद्न्तभग्रस्टरुरिव यास्यासे एष्पितो विनाशम्‌ | 
I5 Prat. VI. 4 नागेन्द्रसग्रवनवृक्ष इकावसनः = 
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to fire and another to wind, and they together are spoken: of as 
burning down a forest of reeds-their adversaries.’ 


Often-times a person is described as the moon in the midst 
of Stars". The picture! is varied when the post speaks of a 
person as the moon in the clouds, or as free from them, according 
to circumstance in each case. So in Prat.- ° Bharata compares 
Rama to the moon in clouds shorn of his splendour, Sita who 
was abducted by Ravana corresponding to his splendour. In: 
Abh. Sita is compared to the crescent of the moon on a rainy 
day. (दुर्दिनान्तगेता चन्द्रलेखेव ). 


In Dy.” Krisna is spoken of as the eye of the Pandavas. 
Soin Dgh?. Dhrtarastra says that the arrows of the Pandavas 
will reach Jayadratha even though he be placed in the interior 
of the earth or lifted up into the heavens, inasmuch as the- 
arrows have Krisna as their eye. In act VI of Prat. Sumantra 
speaks of the blind sage’s son as the eye of his father and the: 
poet indulges in play upon the word Caksus. ( विपन्नचक्षुषो महर्षे-' 
श्वक्षुमूती मुनितनयः । ) 


Abhimanyu is described in Dgh. as the first: shoot of 
Arjuna. He is also called यदुकुलप्रवाल in the same play. 
Similarly, Valin, on the point of death, entrusts Angada to the 
care of Sugriva as the offshoot of their family.” 

The sound of conches is compared to the roar of the ocean 
on the day of doom 


From the above-given citations we feel certain that in spite 
of the conventional character of many of tha images, they 
unmistakably suggest a common source; that the author must 
have studied and revolved in his mind these pictures, till they 


16 Mv. wmm ran 1; Dv. 14 भीमस्य कोपशिखिना यावे पार्थपत्त्रिचण्डानिलेश्च 
कुरुवंशवनं Aasa । ; Dgh. 6 qarit पाण्डवायीचामात्मा येनेन्चनीकृतः t 


17 Dv. 8 नक्षत्रमध्य इव पर्वेगतः aa: Mv. 33 पुवनक्षत्रकोर्णस्य......विप्रचन्द्रस्य । 
Prat. VII. 14 चन्द्रं सनक्षत्रमिवोद्यस्थम | 

18 Prat, VII 6 भेंवेविसक्तममळं शरदीव Wu । 

19 Prat. VI. 12 जीमूतचन्द्र इव खे प्रमया विसुक्तः । 

20° ग्रहणसुपगते तु Tee हृतनयना इव पाण्डवा dg: 

21 Dgh. 31 सर्व्ानुगमिष्यन्ति शरास्ते कृष्णच्षुषः d 

22 Dgh. 19 अयं तु बालः कुरुवंदानाथः छिन्नो5ज़ुनस्य प्रथमः प्रवालः । 

98 Abh. I. 26 कुळप्रवाळं Radi नः | 

24 £. 24 gaam: प्रलयसागरघोषतुल्यः । Dv. 49 यस्य स्वनं प्रलयसागरघोषतुल्यम्‌। 
Dv. 5 सेनानिन।द्‌-.' „*'शाङ्खनादैः .««»«०महोंद्थिनादकल्पैः 1- 


E 
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became habitual with him and entered easily into the texture 
of his thoughts. - 


Another indication in the same direction is the recurrence 


` of similar ideas in this grocp of plays. Thus in Mv.” Bhima 


says to Ghatotkaca ‘I swea: by truth that I do not know the 


' nature of fear; I should like to know it of thee!’ So in B. 


Dàmodara says to Aristarszbha ‘I learnt of thee to-day what 


` fear was like!’ 


When the demon Aristarsabha challenges Dimodara to a 
fight and asks him to take Lp his weapon, Damodara scoffs at 
the idea saying that his arms were to him his weapon.” This 


„ides is to be met with in Pafic IL. 51,? Mv. 42,” Av. IT. 


. In B.” Narada funnily remarks that his business was to 
make firm enemities.and lates (i.e. to embitter quarrels and 
strain the strings of the lute to the required pitch by screwing 
the pegs.) Simliarly when he steps forth in Av. he delares 
that he produces notes on the lyre and quarrels among the 


people है 


The idea ‘to the beauziful everything lends beauty’ is 


: familiar to a.student of classical literature and especially to a 


student of Kālidāsa. We ccme across this idea in Av. Prat, 
and a closely allied thought in Act IV of Av.” 

In Dv. 32 when Vasudeva recounts to Duryodhana 
Arjuna's deeds of valour, he enumerates. Arjuna’s fight 


with Sankara appearing as a mountaineer, his thatching 


the Khandava forest with arrows to prevent rain from drenching ` 


- it, while Agni burnt it down; then his destroying the Nivata- 


kavacas who had distresse¢ Indra, and his conquest single- 
handed of the Kuru warriors, when the latter had marched 
against Viràia. In Dgt. 22 Dhrtarastra refers almost to the 
same deeds except in the last ine where he substitutes Arjuna's 


25 Mv. 4] शपाम aaa भयं न जानें । 

26 3. 111. 8 किमेतद्भो भयं नाम aesa मया श्र॒तम्‌ 1 
27 B.II. 11 बाहू ममैतौ प्रहरणम्‌ । 

28 Paño. IL. 15 सहजी मे प्रहरणं जौ पीनांसकोमली । 
29 Mv. 42 अयं तु दक्षिणो argued ed मम | 

80 Av. II. 11 वयमपि च MSÜIESWETH । ` 

31 3.1.4 actin वेरा च gama । ` 

32 Av. VI. 11 तन्त्रीषु च स्वरगणान्‌ कलहांश्च लोके | 

33 Av. IL अथवा सर्वमलङ्कारो भवति झुरूपाणास्‌ । 

34 ' Prat. सर्वशोभनीयं सुरूपं नाम i 

35 Av. IV आक्कविरेव भ्ृंदारकाया अलङ्कार इति मणामि। 
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rescuing Duryodhana from Citrasena. This same is also 
referred to in Dv. 33. In ü. 14 the same deeds are referred to by 
one of the three heralds (Bhatas) who describe the battle-field 


Ghatotkaca describes the blind Dhrtarastra as मन्यै सुरे 
।ख्दिवरक्षण जातशङ्केस्रासान्निमीलितमुखोऽत्रभवान्‌ हि ge: l So in ü. 36 Balarama 
describes the old king as ast gi त्रिदिवरक्षणजातशङ्गेदवैरखतितिमिराञ्ञलि- 
ताडिताक्षः (१) 1. In both the idea is the same:—the gods were 
jealous and so they created him blind lest he should trouble 
the heavens. 


In Prat. II the king Dagaratha gives expression to the 
following sentiment—कसल्यें सारवती खल्वसि | त्वया हि खळ रामो गर्भ ya: d 
A similar thought also occurs in 3, I. 12 where Vasudeva 
remarks— 

अहो गुस्त्वं बालस्य | साधु 
विन्ध्यमन्द्रसारोऽयं बालः पद्मदलेक्षणः | 
गर्भे यया ga: श्रीमानहो धैर्यं हि योषितः d . 

In Abh. and Prat. we have the following thought repeated— 

(Prat. ए, 42) सोपल्लेहतया वृक्षाणामभितः खल्वयोध्यया भवितव्यम्‌ | 

( Abh p. 3) सोपस्नेहतया वृक्षाणामाभितः ag किष्किन्धया भवितव्यम्‌ । 

Cf. also सोपखेहतया ग्रहविशिष्ट इवायं भवनविन्यासः । Car III p. 55 

Closely alike are the lament of Ravana over the death of 
Indrajit ( Abh. ) and the lament of Dasaratha at the separation 
from his beloved son in Prat 

हा वत्स ! सवंजगतां ज्वरकृत्‌ ! maie! ete. Abh; V, 13 

हा वत्स! राम | जगतां नयनाभिराम । Prat. IL 4 

Other echoes of thought are Pafic I. 23. नष्टा शरीरे: ऋतुभिर्घरन्ते | 
and K. 17 हतेषु देहेषु गुणा awd. Sv. अभिजनस्य सदिसं मन्तिदं and Av 
` अभिजन्युक्तमेवाभिहितम्‌। Also Av II. 2 and Car I. 13 ` 

There are other agreements of vocabulary and expression 
which make it probable that these plays are the works of the 
same poet. Here, however, we have to exclude such agreements 
as are the staple of dramatic language, so that their occur- 
rence in these plays is almost a matter of course. Thus the 
epithet ‘magar’ in Dv. 56, Av. I. 1, Prat. VIT. 1, Sv. VI. 19 and 
B, V. 20; the courtly expressions अत्रभवान्‌ and तत्रभवान्‌ and the 
expression को कालो in Pry., Sv., Càr., and का गतिःin Pry., Sv., Car, 
cannot be regarded, as having any kind of significance, We 


36 Prof. Winternitz cites the above as indications of common 
authorship in an article in '* Ostasialische Zeitschrift”, Jg. IX, 
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-find को «rel in Ratnavali, and the expression का गतिः is frequently 


put by Kalidasa in the mouth of his Vidtisaka. So also of 


expressions like बाढम्‌ | प्रथमः sped: 1; गच्छतु भवान्‌ पुनदेशनाय | eto. 


But peculiar words ard expressions like यवनिका and अच्छल 
and दूतसम्पात do signify common authorship. The word यवनिका, . 
importan? from the point of stage-techinque meaning a curtain 


-generally and a-theatre-curtain particularly, comes in the first 
‘sense many times in these plays?. The word अच्छल is used in 
'eombination with other words in Av. («sd मित्रत्वं नाम । p. 64; 
,अच्छलो हि Sal नाम | 9. 83; जाज्नामि भवतोऽच्छलां बुद्धिम्‌ । p 67) and in 


Pafic. ,(अच्छलो धर्मः p.16; The. word विस्मित in the sense of 
‘proud’, ‘puffed up’ is found in Sv. ( भाग्यैश्वलेविंस्मित: । p. 8), in 
Dv. ( विहगवाहनमात्रावोस्मितो za: | p. 34 ) and in Pafic ( गान्धारविषयविस्मित. ˆ 
शकुने tp. 11 ). The word दूत्तसन्पात occurs in Sv. and Av., so also 
the verb व्यपश्रयिष्ये and the 77077 व्यपाश्रयणा in Sv., Mv., and Pafic 


Other peculiar words are सुमणावण्णअं ( Sv. Av.) दारुपवतक (Sv. Av. ) 


- समुद्रगहक (Sv. Prat.) परिस्पन्द (Pafic and Car.) and मध्यम as an 


appellation of Bhima. ( Pafic. Mv.) 
The following expressions are frequently employed in the 


. various plays of this group— 


1 आर्य | अतिपाति कार्यमिदब्‌। घ्रं निवेद्यताम्‌ । Pafic. ए. 24. Abh. p. 27, 
अहो अकरुणा खु इस्सरा | Sv. p. 27,62; Abh. p. 23 

अतिस्निग्धमनुरूपं चाभिहदिनम्‌ | Pafic. p. 46, Sv. p. 78 

अहो हास्यमभिधानम्‌। Pry. p. 67,71; Pac. p. 48, Dgh. p. 66 
एष समासः | Fafic, p. 25, Pry. p. 32, Av. p. 31. - ` 

अलमिदानीं भवानतिमात्रं संतप्य । Sv. p. 72,77, Car. p. 8, Av. p. 83. 
waa किल शोसनं नक्षत्रम्‌। Sv. p. 24, Panic, p. 98. ` ` ` 
आभिजनस्यं सहां मन्त्रितम्‌ | Sv. p. 46 (in Pr&krit) and Av. p. 106 
किं age । मम खळ प्राणैः शापितः eur: | Abb. p.37, Prat. p. 95. = 
Important also from the point of common authorship. are 


tecurrénces of verses or quadrants of verses such as the 
following? :— 


1 कि वक्ष्यतीति हृदय परिशङ्कितं मे । Sv. VI. 4.15. Abh. IV, 7. 
2 ध्मलेंहाम्तरे न्यस्ता । Pry. 11, 7, Abh. VI, 23. 


87 Winternitz—Ostasiatische Zeitschrift Jg. IX. 
88 "Pret, p. 38; च. p. 114; Av; V-6. 
89 An exhaustive list of euch recurrences is prepared by Dr. Suktan- 


katin an articlethe fourth cf a series of articlea on Bh£sa--in the 
Annals of the B, 0, R, L 2: - 
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3 यदि तेऽस्ति घनुश्छाघा | Abh. IIT. 22, Prat. L20. 
4. संभ्रमोत्फुळछलोचना । Dv. 7, Car IV, 3. 
5 भारतानां कुले जातः । Sv, VI. 16 ; Pry. IV. 18, 


We shall now proceed to consider certain, dramatic devices 
and situations the repetition of which in the several plays will 
not fail to bear upon the same conclusion. ? 


Oftentimes the introduction of a person of high rank—a 
king, a princess or a minister—is made with the words ‘Clear 
off, good sirs, do clear off ' “announced by a herald ( Bhata ) or 
some other person as in Pry. IV p. 63, ü. p. 99, Sv. I. p. 2, Prat 
TIL p.50. In Sv. the call to clear off serves a definite purpose, 
since by attracting the attention of Yaugandharayana, it gives 
the poet an opportunity of explaining the situation by making 
Yaugandharayana enter into conversation with the chamberlain 
of Padmavati and thus elicit information from him. 

Another device to acquaint the audience with some piece 
of news which is necessary for the furtherance of the action is 
this: a chamberlain calls a person with the words “ Hear 
ho! Who is in attendance at the gate of the golden arched 
entrance of the palace!” and then asks the person to com- 
municate some news to the king. The following citations will 
reveal that the situation is so similar, nay identical, that the 
recurrence of it in the following plays could not have been 8 
matter of mere accident. 

Thus in the beginning of act VI of Sv. we have-- 

काउचुकीयः-क इह भो रत्न ( काञ्चन ) तोरणद्वारमशयं कुर्ते । 

( प्रविश्य । ) 

प्रतीह्ारो--अय्य | अहं विजआ | किं करीअडु | 

काञ्चुकीयः--भवति | निवेद्यतां निवेद्यतां बत्सराज्यलाभप्रृद्धोदयायोदयनाय | oto, 
. In the beginning of act ITI of Abh. we get 

शड्कुकणै:--क इह भोः ! कान्ननतोरणद्वारमशूल्यं कुर्ते । 

(प्रविश्य t) 

प्रतिहारी-अय्य ! अहं विजआ ! किं करीअदु | 

झङ्कुकपीः--विजये | निवेद्यतां निवेद्यतां महाराजाय og | ete, 

A somewhat similar device of communicating some news to the 
audience is that employed twice in Pafic. acts TI-III, once in 
K. and once in Dgh. e. g.— 


40 grate, उत्सरह अय्या | उत्सरह। 


5g 
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(ततः प्रविशति भ्रः 1 ) 
भटः भो भोः! निवेद्यतां निवेद्यतां महाराजाय विरटिश्वराय ete. Paño. II. 


. p. 23. So at the beginning of act III of the same— 


(ततः प्रविशति भरः । ) 

भटः-भो,भोः | निवेद्वतां नित्यतां स्क्षत्राचार्यघुरोगाणां etc. 
So in £. ( तत प्रविशति भटः । ) 

भटः भों भोः! निवेद्यतां निवेद्यतां महाराजायाङ्गेश्वराय | ete. p. 72 | 
So in Dh. (त्तः प्रविशति भरः । ) 


¥टः- निवेद्यतां निवेद्यतां पुत्रशतश्हाष्यबान्धवाय ...:..... धृतराष्ट्राय । ete. p. 50 
Twice in Pañc. a herald ( Blata) enters the audience of the 


. king and gives him news of the fight between the Kuru warriors 


and Uttara with Brhannala es his chariotéer; the herald is then 
asked to give further report of the progress of events. ( गच्छ भूयो 
ज्ञायतां वृत्तान्त; |.) This is twice repeated in B. where it serves 


"the same purpose, and also twice in Abh where the person who 


brings the news of Kumara Aksa’s death is Sankukarna instead 


„Of the usual herald; while the news of Rama’s victory over 


Indrajit is brought by a R&ksasa. 


A similar purpose is served by the introduction of a minor 
scene where two or three persons—usually heralds—enter and 


describe battles and duels. They usually announce themselves 


with the words एते स्मो भोः-! एते ह्मः । 


Essentially similar to the above is the introduction of persons 
who describe a person or a sacrifice and so on. Thus in Pafic. 


„act I three brahmins enter and give lively details of a sacrifice 


recently performed by Kurur£ja; soin Mv. the brahmins and 


‘his three sons give tkeir impressions of the terrible Raksasa 


that threatened them with death. 


Another very curious feature that we find in some six plays 
of this group is the demand for water made either by a dying 
person, ora person who wanrs to take a pledge, or one who 
wants to receive an honoured zuest or to do homage to a superior 


` andsoon. Thus we fnd the demand anaa! twice in Mv 


twice in Prat., and twice also in Pafic.; and once in Dv., Abh 
and Pry. In fact the introduction of water in this fashion is of 
sufficient frequency to warrant the clever suggestion that the 
Trivandrum author deserves in an eminent degree the epithet 
aaa” ‘the friend of water’ side by side with the other 
epithet “ ज्वलनामैत्र ” ' the friend of fire’, the significance of which 
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nas been demonstrated with specious ingenuity by a writer‘! 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
There are, further, similar dramatic situations in these 
plays. Thus in Abh. p. 20 we have the following :— 
सीता-हं विपरीओ खु धम्मो, st जीवदि खु अअं पापरक्ससों 1 
रावणः-ननु देवि | . 
सीता--सत्तोसि i 
रावण:--हहह | अहो पतित्रतायास्तेज: | 
देवाः सेन्द्रादयो AAT दानवाश्च-मया रणे । 
सोऽहं मोहं गतोऽस्म्यद्य Marsa: ॥ 
With this compare the following from Prat. 9. 86. 
रावणः-विलपासे किमिदं विशालनेत्रे । 
विगणय at च यथा तवार्यपुन्रम्‌ ॥ 
सीता--( सरोषम्‌ ) सत्तोसि। 
रावणः--हहह्‌ ! अहो पतिब्रतायास्तेजः tU 
योऽहसुत्पतितो वेगान्न दग्धः सूर्यरक्मिभिः à 
अस्याः परिमितेदेग्ध: शप्तो5सीत्येमिरक्षेरे: ॥ 
Here are almost identical situations: Ravana reveals his 
unworthy passion to Sita, who meets.his wishes with a curse, and 
then comes from the mouth of Ravana the glorification of a 
Pativrata. 
The following from the B. and Pafic. are also worthy of 
notice :— 
भटः-एष महाराजः | उपसर्पेतां भवन्ते | 
TAA: कस्य महाराजः | 
भटः--सवैस्य suse च । B. V. p. 61. 
बृहन्नला-इत इतः कुमार: | एष महाराज; | उपसर्पतु Sum: | 
असिमन्युः-आः कस्य महाराज: | 
बृहन्नला--न न । ब्राह्मणेन सहास्ते । Paño. IT. p. 9. 
Thise situation illustrates the truth of Bhavabhiti’s beautiful 


line ` न तेजस्तेजस्वी प्रसतमपेरेषां हि aed.’ “the true warrior brooks not 
-the vain assumptions of superior glory ". 

41 The plays of Bhasa, by A. Banerji Sastri p. 380 J. R. A. S. July 
1921. As Prof Winternitz has shown-ell the passages culled by Banarji 
Sastri are not conclusive because ex pressionslike fire of anger, the sacrificial 
fire etc. are met with also in the works of other poets. (Ostasiatische 
Zeitshrift Jg. IX.) है 
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' The opening scene of ths third act of B. is similar to the 
opening scene of the second act-of Pafic. In the latter there is 
to be a rally of cattle on the way to the city park ( नगरोपवनवीथे ) 
and a Vrddhagopalaka is calling the herdsmen to be, ready for 
the occasion. 1518 to them a time of merry-making, and hence 


|| the Vrddhagopalaka asks them to dance and sing; and as they 
‘¦ do so, he remarks— 


ही ही ! ga णश्चिदं । षु गदं । जाव अहं पि णच्चेमि । 
He repeatedly invokes blessings on his cattle and kinsmen 
with the words 





षन्ती होदु घन्ती होदु ऊद्माष गोवदाळआणं दाळिआणं अ। 


- In the B. the scene is laid in Vrndavana.. The Vrddhagopalaka 
i is exhorting the herdsmen to be after the cattle that have gone 


to the river for water, and are coming back, and lowing in glee 


: l'as they come. The names of the herdsmen here are Meghadatta, 
‘| Vrsabhadatta, Kumbhadatta and Ghosadatta. In the Pafic. 


also we have the names Vrsabhadatta and Kumbhadatta in 
addition to other names. Then in both places these address the 


‘+ old herdsman as Matula. The old herdsman then expresses 
. ; himself with the words 


षन्ती होदु, षन्ती होदु, अह्यार्ग गोध्णष्ष अ ।. 
: Further. in B. the herdsmen join together in a dance ‘the 
| Hallisaka ° in which Damodera and Sankarsana take part, and. 
the old herdsman expresses his approbation with the words— 

ही ही gg dd g वाइदं gy fera । जाव ae पि णच्चेमि | 
There can be no reasonable coubt that these lively and truly” 





' | bucolic scenés came from the same hand 


A further peculiarity, of these plays is that in some of them 
there are pathetic deatk scenes, and the dying words of the 
stricken person express idensically similar sentiments Com- 


E pare for instance the followirg :-— 
"|. राजा--परित्यजन्ति मे प्राणा:। इमेऽत्रभवन्तः शन्तनुप्रशृतयो मे पिंतूपितामहा: | 


(इमा ) उवेश्यादयो5प्सरसो मामम्त्गिता: । इमे सतिमन्तो महाणेवा: । एता गङ्गाप्रशृतयो 
महानद्यः। एषं सहखहंसप्रयुक्तो मां बतुं वीस्वाही बिमानः कालेन प्रेषितः। अयमयमागच्छामिं। 
(स्वर्ग गतः । ) ६, (page 114 ¦ 


i वाली--परित्यजन्तीव मां STAT: । SAT गङ्गाप्रभृतयो महानद्य एता उर्वश्यादयो5प्सरसो : 


मामभिगताः | एष सहस्नहंसप्रदुक्तो वीरवादी विमानः कालेन प्रेवितो मां नेतुमागतः | भवतु | 


| | अयमयमागच्छ मि । ( स्वर्गे गतः । ) Ath. (Page 12) 


| Also Prat. (page 38) 


Oftentimes a depancent brings some news which appears. — 


! to be incredible in the eyes of his master; and when the latter; 


: 1 
| 
' 
i 
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~ 


almost in a huff, doubts the authenticity of the report, the 
dependent apologetically remarks that he is never known to 
have given out & lie in the presence of his master, Thus in 
Abh. when a Raksasa brings the news of Indrajit’s death, 
Ravana vehemently questions his veracity withe 

आः दुरात्मन्‌ | समरभीरो | á 

देवाः सेन्द्रा जिता येन......... ... 

इन्द्रजित्सोऽपि समरे मानुषेण विहन्यते ॥ ` 
Whereupon the Raksasa humbly says, to his lord 
` प्रसीदतु प्रसीदतु महाराजः | मह्दाराजपादसूले कुमारमन्तरेणानृतं नाभिधीयते | 

So in B. the Kaficukiya brings news of the birth of a son to 
Devaki and when his lord Kamsa is inclined to doubt, he says 
महाराज ! अनृतं नामिहितपुर्व मया । 

So in Pry. and Pafic 
The following situations from Prat. and Pafic. are algo.note- 
worthy :— 

राजा--.......रामो लक्ष्मणो वेदेहीत्ययमक्रमः। 

सुमन्तः~अथ कः क्रमः | 

राजा--रामो वैदेही लक्ष्मण इत्यमिधीयताम्‌ । 

Prat. IT. pp. 35-6. 

दोण:--एक्नेहि पुत्र | अयमक्रमः । 

दु नौधिनः~-अथ कः कमः । 

ट्रोणः~-किं न पश्यति भवान्‌। 

देवतं मानुषीभूतमेष तावन्नमस्यताम्‌ t 
. अन्यायाचरणं मन्ये भीष्ममुक्रम्य वन्दितुम्‌ ॥ 
Paric, I. 24 . 

A common feature of many of these plays—one of the most. 
effective of dramatic devices—is the use of dramatic Irony in 
all its kinds—comic, tragic, verbal, and the Irony of situation. 
To some of these it is possible to apply the technical name. 
Patakasthanaka. 

This is illustrated in Av. (page 41) where Vilasin! and 
Nalinika are talking about the princess marriage. After the. 
question of the former “ Nalinike when is the marriage to.come. 
off?” somebody behind the stage says “ to day Here we find 
that the word ‘to-day’ serves as an answer to Vilasini 8 question, 


e 


12 B. p. 27. 

43 Pry. II p. 82. 

4i Pafic II. p. 80, 
$ 
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though the speaker is quits innocent of it and is simply stating 
to some royal officers that the servants of the minister were not 


‘in attendance "tha: day” et the palace of the Princess, as their 
master, the minister, had set out. . z 


. Similarly in the V act of Abh. when Ravana says to Sita 


"when that wretch of s mortal together with his brother 


Laksmana is killed in ba:tle by Indrajit, by: whom, let me 
know wilt thou Le set free? " A Raksasa enters-and says 
“ By Rama” at which Sita remarks “ Live you long.” 


So in Pry. Mahàsena, ather of Vasavadatta, and his queen 
are discussing the several suitors: of Vàsavadatta. The king ` 
then asks his queer. “ whica of these—do you think—is worthy 
of our daughter?". Presently a chamberlain enters and says 
" Vatsar&ja". He Lrings tke glad tidings of Vatsaraja’s capture 
and is unable to contain ths great good news and almost bursts 
with it. As he says—he has forgotten the customary “.All hail 
to the king” in the confusion caused by the glad news. 


These are insiances of ' Verbal irony ', the dramatist 


1... putting into the mouth of ‘a character remarks which the 
: audience with their fuller knowledge of the facts can interpret 


in two ways, while the spesker himself is quite unconscious of 
any secondary point in his words. 


-Oftentimes the irony of remark and situation are united 
‘as in ‘Twelfth Night’ wkere the humour and interst of the . 
scenes in which Vicla is with Olivia and Orisino turn upon the 
facts that they do not know her to be a girl, while the audience 
does. In Mv. we have instances of this comic irony. Ghatotkaca 
does not know that the person with whom he was talking was 
Bhima, his father, and bence his remarks are essentially 
provocative of mirth. A similar situation is to be met 
with in Pafic. (page 38) when Abhimanyu gets furious with 


. Brahannalà that she should talk in a familar tone with him—a- 


prince —and at page 40, wLere Abhimanyu, when Bhima -has 
declared that his arms are his natural weapons and that he 
requires no other, says to the latter.“are you my ‘middle- 


‘father’ ( Madhyamah tatah; that you speak thus? Such words 


ate only proper to him ". 


The Sv, of our poet—oa all hands acknowledged as. his 
thasterpiece—is remarkable beyond all others of these plays for 
the frequency and power of ‘ts tragic irony. It is needless to 
recapitulate instances—it permeates almost the whole play 


~~ S 
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Another instance of very powerful tragic irony is in Deh: 
where before knowing who it was that had ruthlessly killed 
Abhimanyu, Duháalà remarks :—- 

जेण दाणि बहूए उत्तराए वेधव्वं दाइदं तण अत्तणो eris stieg वेधव्वमादिद्रं | 
Now a herald enters and informs that Jayadratha, Duhéala’s 
husband was the cause of Abhimanyu’s death; हयात the old 
king Dhrtarastra exclaims “aq! जयद्रथो निहतः”. The words of 
Duhésla now recoil on her with a terrific significance and 
she weeps, The VI act of Av. is also an instance of (very. 
feeble ) tragic irony with a comic side-effect 

The plays, morever, have the following features in common 


. with one. another, (i) that with the exception of the Prologue 


of Carudatta, their prologues are much shorter than those of 
classical plays; (ii) that in.them, there is no mention of the 
poets name and works (the Prarocana) as is the case with 
classical dramas ; (iii) noteworthy also is the fact that in-the 
mangalasloka of the four plays Prat., Pafic., Sv., and Fry. there 
is mudràlankàra (i.e. mention of the names of the principal 
persons of the plays through puns), and that two plays (Dv. and 
Mv.) show nearly verbal agreement in this verse (iv) It is 8180 
important that the Bharatav&kya in some of these plays runs 
exactly alike, and in all of them has -the.same meaning. f 


Besides* this, these plays, especially the Epic.and Paur&- 
nic, reveal the ethos of the Brahmanical system, which elearly 
shows that the author was a staunch supporier of the Brah- 


. manieal religion and customs. He has, moreover, strong 


predilection for the Vaisnavite cult. He loves to refer to the 
Brahmanical rites and customs and speaks time and again of the 
prominent position of the Brahmins (cf. Pañc. L6; 1.22 Mv. 9) 


‘He also shows well his familiarity with Brahmanical rites and 


Sastras. In Karnabhara, Karna speaks a kind of blessing in prose 
which begins with the words “ may not the cows and brahmIris 
perish.!" In B. (page 27) the chamberlain guards himself 
against the occasion that he might tell a lie, whereupon Kamsa 
calmly says “I take even an untrue word of a Brahmana to be 


 atrue one. " In the Vth. act of Prat, the poet deviates from the 


Ramayana, when he makes the wish of Rama to perform a be- 
fitting Sraddha give occasion for Sità's abduction. This gives 
him a chance to describe in strong terms the significance of the 


45 080. page 52 
46 Prof. Winternitz in Ostasiatsche Zeitshrift Ig IX 
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‘ ! “Sraddha cult, and to refer to details of. the Sr&ddha-ritual 
Twice in Prat. (V. 7; V. 15.) is put in the mouth of.Rivana the 
thoroughly brahmanisal conparison that he would take away: 
Sita like.the sacrificial oblalion which is won withott mantras 
or with badly pronounced mantras. 


-. In Praé. Rama appears only as a human hero. On the 
contrary in the second Ramayana play he becomes the sole god 
Vispu or Narayana, and in the VI act Agni declares that Sita 
is an incarnation of LaksmI Inthe IV act, the God Varuna 

: . appears to tremble before Rama and speaks to Rama as to 

: | Narayana himself become man and the eternal cause of the 

| three worlds (स्व॒यं कारणभूतः सन्‌ कायोर्थी समुपागतः), The staunch 

! devotion of the poet to Visnz is evident in the plays in which 

'.Krena plays a part. In Dv. as well as B. every line breaths 

| the feeling of surrender to Krsna. Thus the poet of the Epic- 

pauranic plays— we may taka it-was a firm devotee of Visnu and 

: |: Brahmin, who revered Visnu as the highest of all gods in all 

||! his incarnations and more particularly in the incarnation of : 
Krsna. In the remaining plays the Brahmanism and the 
i Visnu-worship do noi come clearly before us as in the Epic- 
‘:pauranic group; however, we. find nothing contradictory to 

. | this conception about the author.*” 
| 
1 





‘~. - The two-Vatsa plays are both of them productions of the 
same author; for.they treat not only the two different episodes 
: | of the same legend, bit Pry. is pre-supposed by Sv; for in the last 
` | aet of Sv. in contradiction tc the narrative in the Kathasarit- 
sügara and therefore in the Brhatkatha, is shown picture in 

| which the marriage ceremony of Udayana and Vasavadatta is 

described. This marriage (as it could not take place in reality 
>1 because of the elopement) is sompleted in the picture; and this 
- marriage is also referred t> in the Pry. Similarly a direct . 
; testimony of common authorship is the: reference in Sv. to 
YXaugandharüyana's adventcres. Thus in Sv. act VI. 18 in 
the recognition scene, the king says 


यांगन्धरायणो भवान्‌ ननु | 
मिथ्योन्मादेश्व qu Wawa मन्त्रिते: | .. 
. भवद्यलेः खळ वयं ASA: समुद्हृताः ॥ | Ex 
The two R&ma-d-amas show so many verbal agreements 


hat itis scarcely to be doubted that they are the productions 
f one author. 


47 Prof. Winternitz Ostasiateghe Zeitshrift Ig. IX, . ' 
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Greatly important evidence to prove the common author- 
ship of these plays is such little things as the same names of 
the secondary persons in the different plays which repeat 
themselves’. Vijaya is the name of the female door-keeper in 


Sv. as well as Pry. and also in the two Ramd-plays Abh. and 


' 


Prat. The chamberlain of Mahàsena in Pry. is called Badara- 
yana and that is also the name of the chamberlain of Duryo- 
dhana in Dv. We have also shown that the names Vrsabhadatta 
and Kumbhadatta repeat themselves in Pafic. and B. 


Noteworthy also is the use of metronymica in B., Prat 
Pafic, and Dv. ( यादवीमातः, शोरसेंनीमातः, सुमित्रामातः ete). But we find 
the same usage in a south-Indian Ms. of a play, the Kalyana. 
Saugandhika", which I have later examined for my purpose 


. The deviations from Panini are also a very strong evidence 
of common authorship ; and there are indications of a “ method 
in this madness”. Thus no one will fail to notice that the 
verb आप्रच्छू is used in the Parsm. in Sv. and Prat.; the form 


राज्ञे 0? राज्ञः as in काशिराज्ञ and सर्वर: where in a compound against 


the rules of Panini जन्‌ becomes राक्ष--15 found in Dv. and Av, 
Many other irregular constructions and ungrammatical forms 
unfailingly furnish evidence of common authorship. 


The copious use of alliteration and yamaka, as well as the 
use of long compounds—a list of which will be given in an 
appendix—especially in the epic-pauranic group is a further 
indication in the same direction. 

These considerations are sufficient to induce the conclu- 
sion of common authorship of the pays. While there cannot 
be any reasonable doubt about this with regard to the Epic- 
Pauranic plays, there is a great probability that the other group 
of legendary plays proceeds from the same writer. The Caru. 
is possibly the only play that stands out from this group and 
has peculiarities which are not shared by the rest of the plays 
though this fact can be accounted for by the assumption that 
it represents an abridgement of the larger play, the Mrccha- 
katika. The relation between Caru. and Mr. isa matter of very 
great moment, as it will be helpful in determining the chrono- 
logical relation between Stidraka and the Trivandrum author, 
and also to some extent the question of the authenticity of 
these plays as the works of Bhàsa. 


48 A transcript of the Original Ms. from Madras, at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute, 
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On the relation between the Cirudatta and the Mrechakatika. 


- The close correspondense of the Carudatta and the Mrccha- 
katika and the many identical and analogous passages inthe two 
plays exclude the hypothesis of their independent origin; so that 
assuming the inevitable alternative of a genetic relation between 
these, we have to deal with the further question of determining 
which of the two is the original and which the copy. Opinion is 
sharply divided over the issue: some notably Belwalkar," 


" Sukhtankar,” Keith! and almost all European Indologists 


maintain the priority of Càrudatta; while others like P. V. 
Kane,” Raddi,? Bhattanatha™ doubt its authenticity and regard 
it as something little less than a literary forgery. i 

The problem has becoms much more difficult by reason of 
the absence of any externa. evidence to prove the priority or 
otherwise of either of the plays. There is no doubt a reference 
to Daridracirudatta in the Matyavedavivrti of Abhinavagupta; 
but that does not help to settle any chronological conclusion, 
and besides, it is more likely than not a reference to the M. 
than to this fragmentary version of it; as G. Morgenstirne" has 
noticed, in the Cary. the hezo is never mentioned as Daridra- 
carudatta, but as Daridrasari havahaputrah Carudattah, while in 
M. we find him referred to by the compound word Daridra- 
carudatta. This in itself has no doubt very little cogency as an 
argument to prove that Daridracarudatta was an alternative 
appelation of the M., but sich a conclusion is rendered pro- 


.bable by the fact that Abhiravagupta is in the habit of using 


an alternative title whethe: or no such a title was given to 


.the work by the poet himself; thus we find that the Ratnavali 
: | which is fully discussed by him both in the Natyavedavivrti 
_and in the Dhvanyaloka, ismentioned by him under the rather 


A9 On the relationship between the Mr, and Car. Proceedings of 
the First oriental conference.$Pooza 


5G 7. 8. 0. 8. 42. Studies in 81६88 III. 

51 The Sanskrit Drama, 
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broad title ‘ Vatsar&jacarita'. Ina later work on dramaturgy- 
the Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra we 11978 8 
reference to the Rüpaka ' Daridracarudatta' in the course of a 
discussion on free will and determination in its relation to the 
dramatic art. (ततो दैवायत्तफले दरिद्रवारुदत्तादिरूपके पुरषुन्यापारस्य गोणत्वात्कथं 
प्रारम्भादथः स्युः | ) Curiously enough, Abhinavagupta has cited 
the Rüpaka under the same topic, and there is very*little doubt 
that Ràmaeandra and Gunacandra on the one hand and 
Abhinavagupta on the other had in mind not a fragment but 
a complete play, where the final catastrophe was averted through 
a stroke of destiny rather than through any human endeavours: ~ 
Similarly as Mr. P. V. Kane has pointed out, the verse 
यासां वलिमैद्णुहदेहलीनां ०४७ 

which Mm. Ganapati Sastri and G. Morgensteirne believe to be 
a citation from Car. could not have been taken from that 
work by Vamana, since the sentence यूतं हि नाम पुरुषस्यासिंह्यासनं राज्यम्‌। 
is cited by Vamana (IV, 3. 23) and is to be found in the M. 
and not in the Caru. Similarly while speaking of Slesa, 
Vamana remarks 


शुद्रकादिरिचितेषु प्रबन्धेषु भूयानस्य प्रपश्ची दृश्यते | 
this clearly proves that the works of Südraka were thoroughly 
known to Vàmana. Tt is, therefore, rather, inconsistent to believe 
that the first (यासां बलिः etc.) is a citation from Caru. and the 
second ( d f& etc.) from M. since both are to be found in the M. 
while only one is to be met with in the Car. So far, therefore, 
there is very little reason to believe; that the Car. was known 


“to rhetoricians like Vàmarna and Abhinavagupta. 


' Even in regard to the stanza लिम्पतीव तमोऽङ्गानि etc. the first 
half of which is quoted by Dandin in his Kavyadarsa, it is not 
possible to maintain that it is taken from the Car, or the Bala- 
carita, and not from the M. There is no doubt that it was the 
stock-in-trade of rhetoricians. As to its origin, I should draw 
attention to the context in which the verse occurs in the M. Tt 
ig striking to note that the simile असत्पुरुषसेवेव is most appropriate 
and natural in its context in the M. while it is merely a 
rhetorical trifle both in the B. and the Car. When the Vita comes 
to know that Vasantasenà is in love with Carudatta, he 
expresses his approbation with the words “So Vasantasend is in 
love with Carudatta! It is true what people say that jewel 
suits with jewel. Well! I have had enough of this fool.” He 
is no longer 8 party to that deed of shame, he disowns Sakirs 
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beautiful and significant, thas, is the simile put into the mouth 
of the Vita in this frame of nind 


' Mine eye is all unprofitable grown to me 
¦, _ Like service.done to those who cheat and lie 


` The propriety and the arpropriateness of the simile incline 
| one to believe that it belongs to Südraka and is borrowed from 


i | him in the other two plays. 
N 


| tnakosa of Sagarnandin, a treatise on dramaturgy which 


i along with the Natyadarpans of R&meandra and Gunacandra - 


' is noticed by Prof. Sylvain Levi in a recent number of the 
‘Journal Asiatique. Sagarnandin gives the following stanza 
! from Carudatte — न l 
l gagad रौति आदित्याभिमुखं स्थित 
‘| ` . कथयत्यनिमिततं मे वायखो ज्ञानपण्डितः ॥ (जीर्ण?) 
. and the dislocated elements of the above stanza are to be found 
, in the following from the M. IX. 
; | > शुष्कद्रक्षस्थितो ate आदित्याभिसुखस्तथा । 
i! मयि चोदयते वामं.चश्चुघोरमसंशयम्‌ ॥ 
The motive of this shange is suggested to be the author's 
' desire to conform to tke following line from the बुहर्संहिता where 
it treats of the science of Augury 


I छित्नाग्रेऽङ्गच्छेद्‌ः कलहः शुष्कदुमस्थिते ध्वांक्षे । 
^|. Ifthis is a citation from Carudatta -then certainly the 
: Sequel to the four acts now available must have developed 
; on a line closely parallel to the M. But there is one circum- 
_ Stance which makes it doubtfel that the citation is from Caru- 
` datta, Prof. Levi points out that the Me gives the citation thus 
29 यथा चारुदत्तः 
E शुष्कदुमगतो eto. | 
: and he suggests that this should be 


यथा चारुदत्ते । 
| 


E | So according to Ms. evidence the citation is from a work 





' Where Carudatta is one of the characters who recites the stanza, f 


, and nos from a work Carudatta, It may, therefore, be allowable 
to suppose that the stanza reac differently in different Mas. of 
the M. considering the liberties which the commentators! of 
the M. took with the text of this ancient drama 


zl 
[ 


and washes his hands off the brutal business How very | 


क ` There is one mors reference to Carudatta in the Natakara- 
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We are, therefore, of necessity thrown back upon whatever 
internal evidence is available to us, and in this connexion it 
is rightly pointed out that the terseness and brevity of the one 
or the length and prolixity of the otner do not necessitate the 
conclusion that the Car. is the original of the M. or vice versa, 
‘since in adaptation abridgment is as common and natural as 
. amplification.’ Similarly the parallelisms of the two versions 
yield results which are at best dubious, so that conclusions 
mutually opposed can be drawn from them without advancing 
the inquirer nearer the truth. The whole attempt of Georg 
Morgensteirne is, therefore, to my mind vitiated by the assum- 
ption of the priority of Car; for with the best intentions in 
the world, he is naturally led to interprete the results in exact 
unison with this design)" On the other hand, Dr. Suk- 
thankar has come to the same conclusion by a critical examina- 
tion of significant textual differences— discussing these under 
four heads (i) Technique, (2) Prakrit, (3) Versification (4) and 
Dramatic Incident. 


As he rightly observes, every change, however minute 
presupposes a cause; but itis hard to understand how the 
cause for the change becomes easily perceptible or will readily 
supply a clue to the relative priority, or posteriority of two 
variations. It is indeed very difficult from a number of textual 
variatious to divine the exact motive of the change. Let us by 
way of illustration examine a few such variations and see for 
ourselves whether the motive for the change is direct} y percepti- 
ble and capable of objective verification. 


The Car. differs from the M. (as from other classical 
dramas) in two striking particulars-viz, the usual Nandi is 
missing, and the Prarocana is also wanting. In this connexion, 
however, it will be readily conceded that the Prologue of the 
M. is a composite one discovering later additions ; and second- 
ly, if one compares the Sanskrit prose portion immediately after 
the verses of the Prarocana, with the opening Prakrit prose, one 
will not fail to mark that the prose passage is virtually a trans- 
lation in Sanskrit of the opening Prakrit words of the Sütra- 
dhára. It is interesting to note that the Car. begins with the 
Prakrit portion. It is certainly unusual to the author of the 


57 Vide his remarks on यासां बलिः on page 12 in bis ‘Uber das 
Verhàltnis Zwichen câr. Und. M.’ : 


58 J.A 0.8, Studies in Bhása III, 
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newly discovered plays (cf indeed the work claims to have come 
from the same hand. tha: the Stitradhara should be made to 
speak Prakrit; in no 00131 lay of this group does the Sūtra- 
dhara speak Prakrit. Mcreover the characteristic benedictory 
stanza is wanting here. If the opening Sanskrit portion of 
the Prologue to M. 5 palpa»ly a later addition, as is proved ` 
from the reference ir the verses to the death of the author, and 
also from the repetition in Sanskrit of the opening Prakrit 
words of the Sütradhara. then certainly we have very little 
ground to say that the crig:nal M, differed in these respects 
from the Car. 


There is again nothing worthy of note in the fact that in 
the stage-directicns of Car. the hero is never called by his 
name or rank, but merely be the character of the role he plays- 
N&yaka. Prof. Liiders inceed regards this as an ancient 
usage, as it is met with in the dramas of Asvaghosa, where 
Magadhavati is not mentioned by her name, but by the charac- 
ter of her role-Ganika; while in the Nàgànanda of Sriharsa, 
wbere we meet with ihe sama usage, Prof. Liiders is pleased to 
regard it as a conscicus erchaism copied by the author of the 
Nagaànanda. But this is 20 more than a hasty generalisation. 
In a drama professed y mode-n, we meet with the same usage. 
In the Tapati-samvarana of Kulasekharavarman, we find the 
heroine mentioned as Nàyik£ ; possibly this also is according 
to Lüders a conscious archaism | 


How very flimsy aga:n is the evidence of Prakrit will be 
shown when the Prakvit cf all the plays ascribed to Bhàsa will 
be examined. Suffice it to say that the so-called archaic 
Prakrit-forms that ars invariably to be found in place of the 
middle-prakrit forms of she M. do not indicate high age, 
but rather show a prcvincial dialectical variety of the literary 
Prakrits. In this respect the evidence is too overwhelming to 
be set at naught, 


That in the M, tke verses are largely free from the flaws of 
the corresponding verses in Cir. will be readily admitted on all 
hands ; but that this is not invariably the case, is shown by Dr. 
Belwalkar? ; and, the ‘efor>, aa he has well remarked, an argu- 
ment based upon an esthetic evaluation of certain verses is 
certainly misleading and illusive in character. Then again it 
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is not. possible to assign the exact reason for a particular 
change. Thus for instance in Car. I 25 we have अकामा हियते- 
ऽस्माभिः 1 etc. for which the M. offers सकाम $ हियते etc. No one will 
doubt shat M. gives a superior reading in so far as it implies a 
more Minute‘analysis of character. But if on that account it 
is sought to prove that it is an improvement on a crude 
readinz, and therefore, later, such a conclusion is unwarranted 
by the facts of the case. In the Car. the Vita is a degenerate 
voluptiary without any of the relieving features of the town- 
gallan; we come across in the M., and therefore, it can be 
arguec. on the other side that अकासा will be more in character 
than सकामा. But it is not safe to argue eitherway merely on 
the strength of the crudity or the refined character of an 
indivijual instance. Inagiven case, when the priority and 
posteriority of two versions are proved beyond doubt, we may 
point to cases when the earlier one presents a crude original, . 
while ihe later one shows 8 marked improvement; but that 
this will always be invariably the case passes our compre- 
hensicn. A good work fallen into bad hands is sure to be so 
transformed and mutilated as to present crudities of taste, 
lapses of judgment and other minor faults; and therefore, an 
argument derived from the comparative merits of corresponding 
readirgs in two versions will not indicate any time-relation 
between the two versions. 


What I have said of the Versification also applies to 
dramatic incident. If on the one hand the M. shows a 
marked improvement in the selection and arrangement of the 
incidents of the action, Südraka's play on the other hand, as Dr. 
Belwalkar contends, is from the stage-manager's point of view 
an exiremely awkward piece to deal with, whereas Bhàsa has 
such & fine and discriminating eye for the little details of time 
and p.ace and situation and apparel, that it is evident that we 
must rank the author of these newly discovered plays as a 
dramstist of a very high order! 

What do we derive, therefore, from evidence from which 
arguments on both sides can flow? " Faith" some one may 
remark with Macbeth’s porter, “ Faith! here's an equivocator 
that could swear in both the scales against either scale!" 

I shall now proceed to urge a few considerations which 
to my mind leave no doubt that the shorter and apparently 
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incomplete work is an adaption possibly made for stage- 
purposes of one of the grestest of “ dramatic poems 


The first sure incication which will strike even a causal 
reader, is the vaguenass and halting character of the dialogue 
in the Car. where the situation becomes clear and explicit only 
by a reference to the M. t is conceivable that a work of high 
antiquity is vague ard obscure owing to the peculiar character 
of the antique style or the obsolescence of the expressions 
employed. But where the obscurity is due to overmuch conden- 
sation; so that the scrappiness of the dialogue scarcely makes 
the situation readily comprehensible or even articulate, we 
have reasons to betiere that such an obscurity could not have 
existed in the original conception and in its subsequent exe- 
cution. I shall illustrate what I mean bv a few examples 


In the prologue tc Càr we find the stage-manager speaking 
to his wife in the following way:— 


नरी-अज्ञ मम उववासस्न अय्रो सहायो होदु | 

सूत्रधार:--किण्णामधेओ अव्याए उववासो | 

चटा आभरूपवदा णाम 

सूत्रधारः किं अण्णजादी l 

नटी-आम | 

सूत्रधारः-सब्वं दाव Pez । केणु दाणि अय्याए उक्वासस्स उवदोसेओ i 
नरी-इमिणा वडिव्स्सएण Bonnisan । 

सूत्रधार:--साहु चुण्णगोद्ठ ! साहु । etc 


Here it is really difficult to catch the drift of the author 
The humour of the waole situation is £ltogether lost in the 
‘ar. Now in the M. thare is an appeal to the audience, 

Wepseg पक्खन्तु अजासेर्सा . ममकेरएण सत्तपारव्वएण पारलाइआ भत्ता अण्णेसिअदि l ) 
and the Nati tries to pacify him by saying that she wished that 
in the next birth also she should have him as her husband 
Then again-the ‘forcible expression «ej दाव Tagg loses all point in 
the Car. Mark again “he anacoluthon involved in the question 
of the Sütradhàra and ihe answer of the Nati. To the question 

` कोणु... ...उवदेसिओ--७& expect the answer अअं वडिवस्सओ चुण्णगोह्े ।, but 
this grammatical sequence is not observed in the Car 

Car. p. 26 

TAER l कृतं garda । 

गणिका--( आत्मगतम्‌ ) परिजणत्ते मां सहदावेदि । भोदु, राक्खिदाह्मि | 

नायक:--मारुताभिलापी दोषः | तद्‌ गृह्यतां प्रावारकम्‌ । 

गणिका-( प्रावारकं EET सहर्षम्‌) अणुदासीणं जोदर्ण से पडवासगन्धो qufa । 

नायकः--रदनिके | प्रवेइयतामभ्यन्तरचतुःशालम्‌ | ete 
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Here is an inartistic blunder; for Vasantasenà does not 
give answer to the question (aq tana?) Our expectancy, 
therefore, remains unfulfilled. Naturally we expect the hero to 
reiterste his question; but this he does not bother himself 
about. He òfers her his mantle as the evening was growing 
chill. Why should the hero give his mantle to the maid? If it 
was cold, he himself was surely in need of the mantle. But 
perhaps the playwright wanted to represent Carudatta as a 
very 70018 master who looked to the happiness of his servants 
at the cost of his own convenience. But why ask her to take 
the garment inside the house; (Ganapati 88861 ९४01911159"1-प्रवेश्यतां 
-अर्थात्‌यावारकम 1) Or does he ask her to enter the house? But 
in this case प्रवेश्यतां causal can scarcely be justified: surely 
enough, here is an important clue to this mystery regarding 
the relation between the two plays. The playwright evidently 
wanted to dispense with Rohasena; and therefore, he asks the 
maid simply to take the mantle without stating why she was 
to tak» that mantle. In the M. she is asked to take the mantle, 
and cover Rohasena with it, and take him inside the house. 
The Car. deliberately drops all reference to Rohasena; but the 
प्रवेश्यताबभ्यन्तरमयम्‌ | of the M. stands in the Car. 88 प्रवेश्यतामस्यन्तरचतुः- 
शालम्‌ | Here, then, there is a significant inadvertence of the 
playwright which will not fail to indicate the epitomiser. The 
same can be said about the phrase सारतामिलाषी प्रदोषसमयः।. In the 
M. we have मारुताभिलाषी प्रदोषसमयशीतातः रोहसेनः etc. The meaning 
of मास्ताभिलाषी प्रदोषसमयः। will be literally the evening desires 
breezes—i. e. the evening is likely to be breezy! what unusual 
twisting is involved in such an interpretation! we must, 
however, add in justice to the author of the Car. that मारुतामि- 
लाषी प्ररोषसमयः--13 found as an alternative reading in some Mss. 
of the M. also. 

Car. I. page 27. 

i ( रदनिकाविदूषकावुपसत्य ) 
चेटो--भजिदारिअ ! geifar 
नायकः--इयमिदानीं का । 
सविज्ञातप्रयुक्तेन धर्षिता सम वाससा | 
संवृता शरदभ्रेण चंद्रलेखेव शोभते ॥ ` 


गगिका--( आत्मगतम्‌ ) दीवाळोअसूइदरूवो सो एव्व दाणी एसो...... | 
विदूषकः--भो चारुदत्त! राभसाळों सण्ठाणो aa सीसेण अणुषन्दिअ 
विण्णवेदि +4245: etc. : 


, 91 The caruadatta of Dhasa—with commentary by Mm. Ganapati 
Sastri, Trivandrum 1922, 
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Here again, to the question of the hero इयमपरा का ! no answer is 
given either by Radanika or by the Vidüsaka. In the M. the 
Vidüsaka stills the anxiety of Carudatta that it is improper to 
look at other men’s wives by poining out that the lady was 
no other than Vasantasen&. a ganika, and therefore! he should 
have no scruples about it. After this he proceeds to deliver the 
message o$ Samsthanaka to the hero, In the Car., however, we 
find that the hero’s anxiety to know who the stranger is, is set 
aside and neither is he insistent in his curiosity nor do Radanika 
and Vidüsaka who are rear him when he asks इयमपरा का। 
seem to care or are very much concerned about it. And the 
Vidisaka proceeds to deliver the threat in the course of which 
Vasantasens comes forth, end says अस्य | सरणागदह्यि | 

Car. II. Page 33. 

चेटी--अज्जुए ! इच्छामि पुच्छिदुं बहुमाणो विअ रमणीओ कोचि राअकुमारो ! 

गाणिका--रमिदु इच्छामि, ण सेविदुं । 

The same stands in th» M. as 

मदनिका--'” “ता कधेदु अजआ किं राआ राअ-वहहो वा सेवीअदि। 

वसन्तसेना--हज्ञे रमिदुमिच्छामि । ण सेविदुं t 

The vagueness or “ather the obscurity of the question इच्छामि 
etc. is inexplicable in the Oar. 

Gar, III. Page 67. 

मयि द्रव्यक्षयक्षीणे न्षीद्रग्येणानुकम्पितः | 
अर्थतः पुरुषो नारी या नारी साथेतः पुमान्‌ ॥ 

A very great blunder is committed by this change of 
आत्मभाग्यक्षतद्रव्यः into मयि द्रव्यक्ष्यक्षीणे, It is not possible to make out 
anything from the irs; line. The locative phrase cannot be 
construed with the rest of the sentence; the phrase द्रव्यक्षयक्षीण 
is again tautologois. So here, as in many other places the 
mere versifier has wantonty dabbled with the classic lines of 
Stdraka and worked havoc with them by introducing changes 


without propriety cr justification, because it listed him to do so. , 


A comparison of the fcllowing passage with the correspond- 
ing portion of the M. also points to the same conclusion:— 

५2चेटी--दिद्वपुर्वो दिअ अअं ङलङ्कारो । 

गाणिका--ममकेरओ विअ अअं अलङ्कारो | 

चेटी-भणाहि wate | को इमरस आअमो । 

सञ्जलकः-त्वतस्नेहदत्साहसं कृतम | 

उभे--हं, साहसिओ | 


62. Carudatia. Page 74. 


ends ETT 
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In the Car. there is the awkwardness of putting the same 
remark ( हं साहसिओ ) in the mouth of two characters who are not 
together, but in different parts of the same house 

The stanza विषादसस्तसवोड़ी etc. is considerably altered in the 
Car. the second line मृगीव शरविद्धाड़ी कम्पसे चानुकम्पसे, for नीयमान/भुजि- 
ष्यात्वं कम्पसे चानुकम्पसे | of the M. (IV-8) gives a reading which is 
entirely meaningless, We have to construe मृगीव with कम्पसे only ; 
for evidently it is not clear how a deer shot by an arrow, can 
be compassionate 

In the first act of the Car. the Vidüsaka brings for his 
friend Carudatta a mantle and flowers.’ From the M. we 
know that Cürnavrddha, C&rudatta's friend, sends that jasmine- 
perfumed mantle as a friend's gift. This mantle plays an 
important roll in the M. when the same is offered by the 
Vidüsaka to Carudatta, it elicits that bitter lament of the hero 
over his changed condition. In thsOar., however, there are 
those obsoure words कारणादो गहीदो सुमणो etc. and nowhere in the 
ensuing part does the Vidüsaka proffer it to his friend. Later 
on, when Vasantasenà has slipped into the house of the hero, 
we find that Carudatta mistakes her for his maid and offers her 
a mantle ( प्रावारकः ) and as Vasantasena remarks (अणुदासीणं से जोवणं 
पटवासगन्धो सूएदि । ) the mantle was a scented one. Here then 
we find a significant inconsistency ; where has the author given 
us to understand that the Vidüsaka proffers the mantle to his 
friend or that the mantle is à scented one? 


There is another inconsistency of a very broad and pro- 
nounced kind in the III act of the Car. which will also throw 
not a little light on this vexed question: when the Ratnavall, 
is offered to Carudatta by his wife through the Vidüsaka, 
Carudatta sends his friend with it to Vasantasenà with the 
words.—" Tell her in my name that I have gambled away the 
golden casket, forgetting that it was not mine own; that I 
trust she will accept the necklace in its place.” 

Now in the Car. we find that the hero does indeed ask 
his friend to go to her, but the message is altogether wanting. 
इमां मुक्तावलीं गृहीत्वा वसन्तसेनायाः सकाशं गच्छ। These are the words of 
the hero, but not the message. But in act IV, when the Vidé- 
Saka is ushered into the presence of Vasantasenà he says to her— 

सुणादु भोदी । तत्तहोदो चारुदत्तस्स गुणप्पश्चाभणणिमित्त छु gu अलङ्कारो तहिं 
णिक्खित्तो । सो तेण जूदे हारिदो t - 

यणिका--जदे । जुजइ । तदो तदो । 

विदूषकः--तदो तस्स अलङ्कारस्स सुंळ्ळमूदं इमं Gerald पडिच्छदु भोदी । 
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Surely, it is too much to suppose that the Vidisaka would 
make such an unautkorised statement. The author, when he 
came to act IV, did not possibly remember that he did not in- 
tend the Vidüsaka to convey such a message and unconsciously, 
therefore, following tke text of the M. he put that’ message in 
the mouth of the Vidtsake | 


Many will agree wish Ryder's? remark that in the M. 
we have the material for two plays. Ashe has said, the larger 
pari of act I forms with act VI to X a consistent and ingenious 
plot, while the remaiader of act I might be combined with 
acts III to V to make a pleasing comedy of a lighter tone. 
Great cleverness is sRowr by Südraka in producing the im- 
pression that this comlex is one compact whole, by dropping 
hints and providing n2xus of connexion by means of incidents 
which are some of them vical and organic, and others incon- 
sequent and trivial, tbougt very serviceable from this point of 
view. Thus in his verr opening speech the Sttradhara 
says that his eyes are parched up with hunger and are rattling 
in their sockets, and the caase of this is the extreme indigence 
of the Sütradhàra, whcse vocation as a musician will not help 
him to bread and cheese. This point is altogether lost in the 
Car. To a critical mind ihe connexion between this extre- 
mely suggestive feature and the main portion of the drama will 
certainly strike as significant. In fact the hero of the drama 
is reduced to extrerne »ove-ty, and is also represented as very 
fond of music, and in act III is introduced as coming back 
from a concert. 


Similarly the jasm ine-scented mantle plays an important 
róle in M., but not so ia the Car. Itcomesas a present from 
Caruadatta’s friend Cū:ņavzddha who is also the friend of the 
Sütradhàra. We know how Carudatta gave it to Vasantasend 


to wrap his son with, and finally how it was given by Car. 


to Karnapüra who in hís turn handed it over to Vasant&sen&-in 
the III act. It was by this gsrment-this sweet scented garment- 
that Vasantasena could -ecognise that the person who appreciated 
well and rewarded properly the dashing adventure of the servant 
was no less a person thar Carudatta himself, and another 
link was added to the chain with which she felt she was being 
dragged towards him. 


63. Ryder, the Little Clay-cart., Harvard Serieg-no 9. Introduction 
P. XXII, 
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If in the first three acts the Pravaraka incident plays.such. 
an important part, the incident of the great golden ornaments: 
is still more important and the poet has properly emphasised. 
this by making the revenge of Sakara turn upon it, It is 
interesting in this connexion to note that*in the Car. all 
reference to the suit in the law-court is studiously gvoided. 


While on this point, it will be certainly profitable to in- 
quire whether the drama before us is a fragment or whether it 
is 8 complete whole in itself. Dr. Belwalkar maintains that in 
spite of the colophon अवसितं "uu! which is found at the end 
of one of the two Mss collated, it can be proved from internal 
evidence that the author of the extant four acts did intend to 
write more. He has pointed out some four orfive places in 
the Càz. where the author raises certain expectations in 
the mind of his readers which, however, are not fulfilled in the 
extant four acts. But there are on the other hand to be found 
certain significant omissions which urge the opposite view to 
be a very plausible conclusion. 


The omission of al] references to the political back-ground 
of the play is: very significant. Now these political events 
enter into the composition of the M. with such an intricacy 
of union that to drop them is almost to spoil the whole play. 
It is the very back-bone of the main-theme—the rivalry bet- 
ween the hero and the king’s favourite—the latter’s vengeance 
and the sudden reversion of fate, when the retributive forces 
of Nemesis are at work. and virtue is rewarded and vice 
condemned. Südraka has very skilfully developed these two 
episodes side by side;—while chance leads Vasantasen& 
apparently to her death and puts Carudatta in his power, the 
storm of rebellion and discontent is gathering force, the loom 
of silent powers is weaving the web of destiny, and the wicked 
monarch and his designing favourite are doomed to a miserable 
and inglorious end. How is it then that this background is 
notably. absent in the Car.? Is it so because the events 
narrated in the M. are unknown to the author of the Car.? In 
that case the conclusion would be that the Càr. represents the 
crude original of the M. and that Südraka in his elaboration 
of it Zoisted the story of the political revolution possibly within 
living memory when he wrote on the main theme of the love 
of Vasantasen& and Carudatta, 


This, however, seems hardly possible. From the Sv. and 
Pry. we know that Palaka and Gopalaka were known to the 
8 
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author of these plays; & is inconceivable that he should not 


his rightful heir Aryaks’s 


: If the Car. is a fragment, as to all intents and purposes it 
. does appear, and if the author did contemplate writing more, 


have developed the sequel tc the first four acts? There can “be 
scarcely any doubt that these lines would Lave been very near 
those on which the rarration proceeds inthe M. There is 
9 cettainly a terrific, ironic significance in the words of the hero 
(पापं कमे च यत्पररपि md quer संनाव्यते and also in the threat of 


' | Sskara where he speaks of Vasantasens as entering Carudatta’s 


house with the great golden ornaments; and if at all the sequel 
| is’ to fulfill stringent Cramatic necessities, then it becomes 


, | necessary to assume thas the denouement turns upon the cue 
_ithatis supplied by these words of the hero and of Sakara 


respectively. 


4 But the omissions from tais point of view are so consider- 


able that it becomes almcst necessary to assume that the author, 


- ipossibly thought of splitting the play into two parts, and of 
: ‘giving each part, as muca as lay within his power, the appear- 


‘jance of a complete whole. Thus we find that the Ceta 


. iSthavaraka in Sakàra's service is a character that plays an 


| important part in the secuel of the drama. While going to his 


.‘master with his chariot ha hac to stop at the gates of Carudatta’s 


igarden, as the narrow city-strset was crowded and blocked by 


tbullock-carts; and thus was it that Vasantasenà ascended 
. |Sakars’s chariot through miszake and was taken to his garden 
' land to death. Then agair: he nobly declined to put his hand to 


. ‘the dastardly murder of Vasantasena, and as a witness of the 
same was afterwards fetered and confined by his fiendish 
_imaster, lest he blubbered tke secret out and pricked the 


‘bubble-that his master Lad blown.. He further tried to save 
‘Carudatta by hurling himself from the palace-window where 


‘he lay confined, and running (o the death-procession and spirit- 
edly declaring the. truth ; though simple as he was, he was soon 
, outwitted by his cunning masser. We find that this character 





is withdrawn from the ©ar. However it is possible to say 


that the author could tave introduced this character in 
he sequel. 


{ I have already shown how by dropping all reference to 
R hasena, the author is Letrared into the singular mistake of 
i 


+ 


have known Palaka’s usurpation of his brother's throne, or of 


what could fave been “the possible lines on which he would | 


न कामा: 
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making the hero ask Vasantasena to do that queer thing— 
( प्रवेश्यतामभ्यन्तरं-अर्थात्‌ अयं प्रावारकः). Ifthe revenge is to turn upon 
the golden-ornaments, then indeed it is very difficult to under- 
stand Low in the absence of Rohasena that becomes possible. 
In the M, we know that the morning after Vasantasena’s 
visit to Càrudatta, the little boy is introduced on the stage 
crying for his golden cart, and Vasantasenà asks him to put 
his little arms around her neck and assures him that he shall 
have a gold-cart to play with; and immediately removing her 
ornaments and jewels fills his clay~cart with them. Thus it 
is that the ornaments are once more in the house of Carudatta. 
When the hearing in the law-court is proceeding we find Vidü- 
Saka entering with these incriminating ornaments into the 
presenze of the judges to lend colour to the accusation for which 
Carudatta was being tried; thus the ornaments come pat on 
the scene to strengthen the hands of the vongeful enemy. 


How is this possible in the absence of Rohasena? What 
possible excuse is there for Vasantasend to leave her orna- 
ments behind her especially when they were once stolen 
from Carudatta’s house? If then the revenge turns upon 
the golden ornaments this can hardly be under the circumstances . 
in the absence of Rohasena. 


Similarly I have shown that the Car. omits the words 
( अधिकरणे व्यवहारं विना eto.) of the M.; this clearly shows that the 
Wicked Sak&ra contemplated some law-suit against the hero on 
some false charge; and he was confident that his influence 
with the court was sure to stand him in good stead in this 
respect and that it was possible for him to catch his rival ‘on 
his hip’. But all this does not seem to be contemplated by 
the author of the Car. 


, To summarise, then, we find that by dropping the servant 
of Sakara it becomes difficult to understand how the ‘swapping’ 
of the bullock-carts could be brought about; by dropping Roha- 
sena, what plausible excuse can there be for Vasantasena to 
leave her ornaments once more behind her in the house of the 
hero, so that their chance discovery in the court in the very 
nick of time strengthens the cause of the villain; or by | dropp- 
ing all reference to the law-suit. (व्यवहारम्‌) what other weapon 


64 Cf, Bhattanstha-Indian Antiquary, December, 1916; other signifi. 
cant cmission is the last words of Samvahaka—qi शंवाहके जूदिअले शक्कशमणके 
शंवुत्तेति झुमाळेदूव्या अज्जआए एदे अक्खलु' M. p. 117. B. 8. 8. 
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i | of revenge was availed of by thisimplacable enemy. And that 
| 
\ 


‘poetic justice be accorded to the respective characters and the 
whole plot properly rounded off, the polisical setting is both 
vital and necessary. And the appearance of the*group of 
gamblers-in the third act suggests in a lively manner how the 


protagonist was hailed &s the new king. 


I have thus shown shat the omissions in the Car. are of 
| 80 serious a character thst it is a sheer impossibility to complete 
| the play unless on the sippositior. that the author might have 
: rounded it off by a confused medley of incident and ineffectual 
|, dramatic contretemps. That the sequal to these four acts must 
-be based upon the lines 5f th» M. becomes more than plausible 
by the emphasis that is aid apon tha golden ornaments and by 
, the sentiment put into the mouth of the hero (पापं कर्मे च यत्परैरपि 
zd तत्‌ तस्य संभाव्यते ) which otherwise would be void of meaning 

| What then shall we say? Surely enough the author was 
compelled to make of th. s play a pleasing comedy of a lighter 
: tone, and however tantalizing the end where he leaves us, he 
; has the satisfaction to more than suggest that the hero and 
, heroin meet and have tkeir Fours of pleasure. 


. The conclusion of tke Car. als» seems to indicate that the 
‘author desired to give a ouch of finality to the play. What 


exactly is meant by the expression अमुदंकणाडअं संचुत्त is.difficult to . 


guess, Can it be the name o2 a class of plays? Can it be the 


: author's commendation of his own work? The immediately 


‘preceding remark of Vasantacena is." Look here, wide awake 


, |L have thus seen a dream" which is interpreted to refer to her 
. Irecovery of the ornaments in a vary strange manner. In a 
 |Bhàna the “Padmaprabhttaka” attributed to Südraka we have 


a similar remark " arg भो aeg ( अस्रताङ्कः ? ) agag: Ga The 
iremark ‘seems to imply satisfaction at an incident which, the 


'"speaker feels, is’ very agreeable to him. Here then the 


‘remark serves a similar purpose and probably betrays the self- 


: consciousness of the auttor. Similarly when the Ceti remarks 


* एतत्‌ पुनरभिसारेकासडायमूत॑ दुदिनमुन्नामितम्‌ ' 
- Vasantasenā answers हतादो! मा खळ qd! Here the same 


. difficulty of properly inserpreting the remark confronts us; 


"4 Fie for shame do not lergthen out” can therefore be properly 
=| 


understood to imply the suthor's desire to have done 


l with the play. Some might think this to be possibly too 


gs 





forces of discontent were ral ying round Aryaka, who as their ' 


1 
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ingenious an interpretation to be correct, but I on my part am 
tempted to suggest it as the probable drift of the dialogue. 


In the burglary scene, before the actual act, Sarvilaka 
invokes the aid of the guardian deity of his trade-Skanda; but in 
place of this we find the name Kharapata substituted in the | 
Car, This change seems to me significant; in the Matta-vilàsa- 
prahasana? by Mahendravikramavarman of South India we find 
a printed reference to this tradition. (“नमः खरपटाय येन चोरशास्र 
प्रंगीतम्‌ ). This proves that there was current in South India the 
tradition that a God kharapata was the patrbn of thives. If this 
conclusion is accepted—and there is nothing that goes against 
it—then we get additional proof of the play-wright being from 
South India and of comparatively modern date. 

A minute comparison of the two plays will reveal 
that there is & considerable change in the conception of 
characters and that in the Car. the change is always for 
the worse. There are those small inartistic touches which 
at once reveal the tyro; thus the remark of Carudatta 
गुणरसज्ञस्य तु पुरुषस्य व्यसनं दारुणतरं मां प्रतिभाति tis rather obscure. 
It serves to introduce the stanza सुखं हि दुःखान्यनुभूय शोभते 1; the 
stanza contains virtually the same sentiment garbed in poetic 
expression as the introductory bit of a sentence. The M. is free 
from this repetition, and besides how very appropriately is the 
stanza placed so that the habitual melancholy of a noble 
mind is accentuated at the sight of a friend’s gift! there follows 
a most inapproprite bit of dialogue in the Car. which is entirely 
wanting in the M. . 

Vidüsaka—Oh my friend! whither has gone that wealth 
of yours that formed a great part of the ocean’s treasure as also 
of the city ? 

Herc—(sighing) whither my good stars have sunk. Mark 
friend : : 

My treasures are drained in acts of benevolence. Nor 
once do I remember to have dishonoured a suppliant; 
but this my fortitude which my self-confidence has 
: Pe brought, does not lessen. 
The hero extols his virtuelfor what else can he do to preserve 
his equanimity; this is indeed crudity of taste of which however 
we have many more specimens. 


65 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No, LV. 1917. 
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Another very importent difference in the two versions is the 
entire change in the conception of the character of the Vita. In 
tha Car. he is a shamel2ss voluptuary who tries to frighten 
Vasantasena by bragging of himself. When Radanika issues 
out of Càrudafta's house, it is he who dastardly maltreats her 


. and triesto deceive Sakà-a by passing her off as Vasantasena 


and when the latter, judg.ng from her voice, remarks that she 
could not be Vasantasenà, the Vita explains to him that the 
artful girl has purposely changed her voice to deceive them 


What a degenerate, unchivalrous, and canceited succedaneum to 
the refined and gallant figure we come across in the M. There. 


he is 8 man not only >f education and social refinement 
but also of great nobilisy of character. He is in a false 


position from the very first and.at last breaks away from his. 


brutal companion and r:sks life and all that makes life 
attractiveby backing Áryaka 


There is another inarzistic change in the following words, 
of Vasantasenà Oh, his very courtesy frightens me; I will 
try this. (Aloud) Sir! whet do you expect from this pursuit? 
my jewels ? 

This in Car,” stands as  . 
"Sir! what do you expect from me, my body orany jewels?” 


` It is singularly indelicate to make Vasantasenà put this 
alternative. Of course that they were after her not for her jewels 
but for herself is made clear in the M. by the brutal 
Sakára declaring 
हमे वलपुलिसे etc— 

whereupon he is spiritecly repulsed by Vasantasena. The 
author. of Car, could not maintain the dignity: and self- 
respect of Vasantasenà wko was noble in mind though perhaps 
defiled in body. 


.. Similarly in act IV when Sarvilaka and Madanika are 
talking together, Vasantasena, finding that she tarried long, 


` 1००४९१ through the window to see what her maid was doing. 


She finds her eagerly talking to a man and she bethinks herself 
of some one who comes to ask her person in exchange for his 


र money. This ghastly social picture is not to be found .in the 
` M, and reflects upon the sense of propriety of the author of Car. 


67 Carudatta p. 14. : 
, $8 Carudatte. p. 73 तक्केमि जा को वि कऐण मां याचेदि | 
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Especially in the mouth of the heroine it is extremely indelicate 


Pain 


to put'a sentiment that smells of the brothel. 

In act III when the Brahmani cffers her necklace to the 
Vidüsaka under the pretext of a vow, the Vidüsaka is so dense- 
headed as to require explanation from the. Ceti that the wife of 
the noble C&rudatta wished to relieve the anxiety of her 
husband by this gift of her only possession. The same 
bluntness of feeling is shown by the Vidüsaka in what follows: 
he asks her why she was tearfuland when the lady tries to 
evade, has the cheek to say that he would swear by his friend 
Carudatta if she would not deign him an answer. 

Similarly towards the end of act I when Carudatta and 
Vasantasenà are gracefully excusing themselves each the other, 
here is what the Vidüusaka says :— d 


भो | विवहन्ता इब सअडिअं दुव्विणीदबळिवद्दा अण्णोण्णं सङ्किळेसन्ति। अहे दाणि 
कं पसादेमि । मोढु । दाणि रदणिअं पसादेमि । रदाणिए ! पसीददु पसीददु होदी ।. 
Here is matter dredged up for the cheap applause of the 


pit. What fine humour in the M. is lost in the Car. by the 
author's thus writing down to the low taste of the groundlings. 


But instances of. such infelicities . of thought and 


language having an indirect bearing upón the question in 


hand are too numerous to specify here. D 


Two other indications of the Caru. being an abridgment, 
are that in the Car. we find that the author has put the stanza 


विभवानुवशा भायी-- 


which occurs in the III act of the M. in the first act, where it 
is put in a context where it can be safely dispensed with; 
while the elaborate wit arising from the play on the word 
qu«qWI—which is in place in the Vth act of the M. is so 
tempting for the author of the Car. that he puts it in the III 
act of the Car. without caring to see whether it is appropriate 
to the occasion. Thus when the Vidiisaka announces to Caru- 
datta the incident of the house-breaking it is done in the usual 
rollicking manner of the conventional Vidüsaka gratulating 
where the cceasion requires condolence and condoling in atime 
of high glee. It is in such a fitgof perverted ingenuity that in 
the Car. he says 


भो चारुदत्त पिअं दे णिवेदेमि 
and wlien the hero asks him 
sg वसन्तसेना प्राप्ता । 
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he answers ण खु queque, वस-्तसेणो पत्तो । Now that portion of the M. 
where there is this pley on the word वसन्तसना is so elaborate 
and humorous that it is possible that in this abridgment 
the author could not »nt incorporate it. There ifi the M 
is couched in the form of 3 charade and is absolutely original 
to have b&en borrowei . 

From the foregcing discussion, in the absence of any 


' direct ‘testimony, I feel inclined to believe that the Car 


represents a very crude abridgment possibly made for stage- . . 
performance of that test specimen of the Indian theatre the M 
and naturally, therefore the author of the Car. must have 
been posterior to Sud-aka. 

This brings us to the consideration of the authenticity of the 
plays as the work of Bhasa If the Carudatta is a play by 
the same poet,—and there is nothing that goes against this 
supposition, though "here is neither very strong evidence in 
favour of it—then c earlz enough the abridgment-maker can 
not be the poet whos» fanse was an established fact in the days 
of Kālidāsa, I shall now enter into the destails of ‘the 
question, summarising tre views expressed on the point and 

` critically evaluating them according to my lights. 


(To be continued.) ^ ` 1 


+ DATE OF KAUTALYA* 
BY è 


D. R. BHANDARKAR, ( Calcutta ). 


With the advent of this century South India has become a 
land of wonder to the Sanskritist. Three or four years ago the 
students of Sanskrit literature were taken by surprise by the 
discovery of Avantisundari-katha by Dandin which seems to be 
the original form of tha Dasakumüra-carita ascribed to him and 
which throws a flood of light on the various poets that propi- 
tiated the goddess of poetry before his time. Not many years 
ago a valuable addition to our list of works on Indian poetics 
was made by the discovery of Bhamaha’s work cn alanküra in 
Trivandrum. The drarnas of Bhasa who preceeded Kalidasa 
had for a long time remained hidden from the modern world 
until they were discovered twelve years ago at the same place, 
namely, Trivandrum, by the lynx-eyed indefatigable scholar 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastri [That a work dealing 
with the science of polity had been composed by Kautalya had 
been known for years from the references and quotations cited 
from it by various authors, mediaeval and modern] ` These 
fragments had been culled together by Aufrecht, Zachariae, and 
Hillebrandt from lexicons, commentaries and other pieces of 
Sanskrit literature. But nobody ever dreamt that the whole 
work which was given up as lost would be recovered and made 
accessible to the student of Indian history. The whole scho- 
larly world was therefore seized with an extreme and agreeable 
surprise when in the January number of the Indian Antiquary, 
1905, Dr. R. Shamasastry not only announced the discovery of 
this work at Tanjore, but actually published an English transla- 
tion of some of its chapters. The whole book was afterwards 
edited and translated twice by the same scholar. And as[the 
book is important, not only to the student of ancient polity, but 
also of law and economics| it is no wonder if it has been edited 
by two more scholars, by Prof. J. Jolly in the Punjab Sanskrit 
Series, and by Mahamahopadhyiya Ganapati Sastri in the 


This was one of the six lectures which I delivered before the Benareg 
Hindu University in February last 


9 
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Trivandrum Sanskrit Seriss| The work is, indeed, so precious in 
the whole range of Sanskrit literature that it hag revolutionised 
all our ideas about the culture and civilization of Ancient India. 
Unfortunately, however, there is a wide divergencg of opinion 
in regard to its date and authorship. Some scholars are of 
opinion that it is the work .of that Kautalya who enabled 
Chandragupta (320 B. C.1 to establish the Mauryan empire, 
But there are others who hold that it is a production of the 
third century A. D. As the work, however, is the sheet-anchor 
of the ancient history of India, it is of paramount importance to 


` discuss its date and authorship till a fair consensus of opinion is 
reached] 


‘In respect of style, the ArthaSastra presents a mixture of 
prose and verse which is generally met with in the Dharma- 
sütrag. There is, however, some difference between the two, 


. In the.case of the latter, the karikds are in no way intimately . 


connceted with the prose Sütras which immediately precede 
them. In the case of the Arthasastra, however, there are some 
instances of verses being, prefaced by one or more words in 
prose, either of whish is insufficient by itself but which together 
make the sense whole and. complete. There is another difference 


"which is also worthy of note: At the end of the book éven after 


the colophon occurs & verse which tells us that the work 
consists of not only the sūtra but also of the bhasya (commentary)! 
I have elsewhere shown how to distinguish the sūtra from the 
bhasya'. ‘The prose portion of the Dharmasiitras is compos- 


. ed of the~sitra only, without any admixture of the bhasya, 


The subject matter again of the ArthaSastra has been carefully 
arranged and lucidly set fo-th. In fact, ‘a rare unity of plan 
and structure pervades the whole work’. What is again strange 
is that it commences wish a carefully drawn up table of 
contents, and closes with & list of devices interspersed with 
many cross-references in the body of the work. The conclusion 


` is therefore irresistible that this is the work of one man: And 


the question that we have now to decide is: who could its 
author be ? 


M 


[At the end of the first and the tenth chapter occur verses 
which ascribe the work to cne Kautalya. At the very close of 
the last chapter we have a verse which tells us that the author 
of the work was one who wrested the earth from the Nanda 


1 Carmichael Lectures, 19-8, pp. 98-9.. 
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Candragupta-sabha, but makes no mention of his famous 
minister. But the Professor is not satisfied with this position, 
and goes one step further and asserts that the very name 
Kautilya raises grave doubts as to his being an author or a 
minister. Kautilya means 'orookedness' 'fglsehood'; is it 
likely that Candragupta’s minister should have called 
himself ' Mr. Crooked’ or ‘ Crookedness personified? Surely 
scepticism can not go further. Itistruethat Prof. Winternitz 


ˆ cannot be blamed much if he takes Kautilya to mean “Mr, 


Crooked’. For does not Vis&khadatta in his Mudrarüksasa speak 
of him as Kautilyah kutila-matih sa esa ४९७४. But the Professor 
should have known what Sarhkararya has said about it in his 
commentary on Kàmandaka's Nitisara. “ Visnugupta”, says 
the commentator, “is the name given at the naming ceremony 
and Canakya and Kautilya are connected with the birth-place 
and the gotra respectively.” It will thus be seen that 
Kautilya was not his personal name but a name derived from 
his . gotra. And Mahamahopadhyiya Ganapati Sastri has 
shown that not Kutila but Kutala is mentioned by Ke$ava- 
svamin in his N@nirtha@rnava-samkshepa as denoting a gotra- 
rsi, that is, the sage who is the originator of a gotra. “The 
word Kautilya (ikaramadhya) is a mistake" adds the Mahama- 
hopadhyaya “ handed down to us by scribes and readers. All 
the ancient manuscripts of the text and the commentaries of 
the Arthasastra, available here, read throughout as Kautalya 
(akaramadhya), and not as-Kautilya. Kutala is the name of a 
Rishi who founded the Kautala Gotra and any descendant of 
that Gotra may be called Kautalya."" If is thus quite clear 
that the real name of the reputed author of the Arthasistra is 
Kautalya, and not Kautilya in the sense of “ Mr. Crooked”, 
and the sooner we discard the latter and adopt the former name, 
the better for the promotion of truth and history 


[Then, again, we are told that Patafijali speaks of the 
Mauryas and even of the Candragupta-sabh@, but makes no 
mention of Kautalya. If the latter was really the prime- ° 
minister of Candragupta and was chiefly instrumental in 
securing for him the Nanda throne, it is inconceivable how 
he is passed over although the Candragupta-sabhü is referred 
to. This is what the argument comes to. But the question is 
what is meant by Candragupta-sabnü? Does it signify ‘the 


6. Cal. Rev., 1924 ( Apl.). p. 18. 
7. Kaut. Artha ( Triv. Sk, Series ), Pt, II. p. 4. 
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council of Candragupts’s ministers’ or 'Candragupta's conclave 
of literates’? It is very ciffioult to say which sense is here 
intended. But as PatafijaH isa Grammarian, the probability 
is that he is referring to ihe latter, that is, the assembly of 
learned men. «Similarly, shere is no force in the argument 
urged by „Prof. Jolly thet because Megasthenes does not 
mention Kautalya at all, tŁe latter could not have lived in his 
time and could not hare been a historical personage. This is 
an ex silentio argumert, which can never be thoroughly satis- 
factory. It is true that Megasthenes does not speak of. . 
Kautalya. ‘But it fs elso crue that he does not speak of the 
Nandas. Are we therefore to suppose that the Nandas are a 
` fiction of history although they are referred to in all the early 
Puranas as having been uprooted by Kautalya for putting 
Candragupta on the throne? What then becomes of Nandrus 
: who is supposed-to be mentioned by the Greek writers as a 
contemporary of Alerandar and has been identified with 
Nanda even by the latest authority on i ent Indian history, 
namely, the Cambridge History of India ?3 : 
(The truth of the matter is that argumentum ex silentio can 
never be regarded as of a perfestly reliable nature. Bd yet it is 
this argument that has unfcrtunately been indulged in by Prof. 
Winternitz a little too frequently. “ Thus Megasthenes speaks 
of mile stones on the rcads, which are unknown to Kautilya. 
According to Megasthenes water for irrigation is carefully dis- 
tributed to private people, while Kautilya knows nothing of 
such a distribution cf water but mentions private water-works. 
According to Megasthemes mo private person was allowed to 
possess elephants or horses, Dut they were the monopoly of the 
king. Kautilya knows rothing of such 8 monopoly."? These are 
some of the statements which the Professor has made to show that 
Kautalya and Megasthenes are not in agreement and cannot 
therefore be contemporaries. What they amount to is just this : 
because Megasthenes makes mention of a thing about which 
Kautalya is silent, if mast recassarily follow that the thing did 
not exist when tlie latter lived and that the two cannot therefore 
be contemporaries] In the same way we may argue like this: the 
Rijatarangini speaks of both Vakpati and Bhavabhiti as being 
contemporaries and proseges of Yasovarman, king of Kanauj. 
Of these Vakpati alone ~efers to his patron in his Gauda-vaho 


8. pp. 430 and 469. 
9. Cal. Rev., 1924 ( Apl. ), Ep. 19-22. 
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which describes bis exploits. But Bhavabhüti, although he 
has composed no less than three dramas, speaks nowhere of 
"TaSovarman, which is inconceivable if he is patron, but, on the 
contrary, says that all his dramas were acted before the god 


. X&lapriya of Ujjain which is quite different from Kanauj. 


Are we therefore justified in inferring from this silence on the 
part of Bhavabhiti that he did not live in the court of Yaso- 
Jarman and that both the poets did not live in the same period 
and also together? 

It has also been argued by Prof. Winfernitz that there is 
aot only no agreement but positive discrepancy between the 
accounts of Megasthenes and Kautalya. The former emphati- 
Sally states that there is no slavery in India, but both the Artha- 
Sàstra and the Dharmasütras know different classes of slaves, 
male and female. But the greatest difference between them 
is found in their respective accounts of the administration. 
The organisation of the financial bureaucracy, the local or 
municipal administration and the military organisation as . 
described by Megasthenesis so essentially different from that 
set forth in the Arthagastra that the author of the latter cannot 
possibly be a contemporary of the former. Why such an 
excessive and implicit credence is attached to the statements 
of Megasthenes is far from clear. In the first place, it is 
worthy of note that what we know of his account is not from 
his original writings come down to us, but from fragments 
quoted from them by other authors. And even supposing for 
the moment that these fragments agree in certain substantial 
items, it does not necessarily follow that they were critically 
observed and correctly recorded by Megasthenes. We need 
not go to the extent of accusing him of mencacity, as his own 
countryman, Strabo, has done. But it cannot at all be denied 
that his reports are not very often accurate and reliable. This 
has been admitted frankly and unreservedly by Prof. Jolly. 
And even what Prof. Winternitz has said gces to confirm it. 
For Megasthenes tells us that there was no slavery in India, 
and even if we set aside the Arthasdstra for the ‘present, this 
statement is completely belied by what we find in the 
Dharmasastra as has been remarked by Prof. Winternitz himself, 
Prof. Jolly, however, goes one step farther, and frankly tells us 
that "the idealising tendency in Megasthenes greatly impairs 
the trustworthiness of his statements." !'° But what is most 


10. Kaut. Arth., Intro., p. 40. 
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inexplicable in this ‘connection is that while citing instances of . 


this idealising tendency, P-of. Jolly puts the evidence of the 
Arthasastra against the stataments of the Greek writer, though 
the former in his opinicn is much later in date. Two instances 
ought to suffice. Thus Megasthenes says that the Indians 
never took «wine except at sacrifices. Prof. Jolly measures the 
truth of this statement with the conterits of the Suradhyaksa 
Chapter of the ArthaSistre which contains recipes for the 
preparation of alcohol.c drinks. Again, Megasthenes says 
that the houses and property of the Indians are generally left 
unguarded and that theft is ef very rare occurrence. This the 
Professor tries to refute by d-awing our attention to the chapter 


on robbery in the Arthatastre, which specifies various types of - 


. this crime and also the punishments that are to be inflicted, 
If this work is much postericr in date to Megasthenes, as Prof. 
Jolly contends, where is she necessity of bringing in its 
contents to disprove the statements of the Greek ambassador ? 
Impartially speaking, the Hindus of the fourth century B. C. 
should be given credit tor the virtues of &bstemiousness and 
honesty for which Megastheres has praised them, and it may 
be further inferred that the Indians lost these virtues in the 
third century A. D. whew the Arthaéastra was put up according 
to the Professor.. But why call in question the veracity of the 
observations of the Greek writer by setting against them the 


evidence of such a late work as the Arthasastra ? Butweshall 


pass it over, as this presents aot an antiquarian problem, but a 
psychological puzzle. We cannot however sufficiently thank 
Prof. Jolly for giving his frark opinion of the worth of Megas- 
thenes’ account. " Megesthenes” says he ' was unacquainted 
with the languages and Literature of India and his work, though 
earlier in date, is far inferior -n intrinsic value to the Itinera- 
ries of the Chinese Pilgrins and to the great Arabian work of 
Alberuni on India.” " It is therefore not only idle but 
uncritical to assign Kautalya to a later date simply because 
the contents of his work 3o not tally and are sometimes even 
discrepant with those cf Msgasthenes' account. Again, it 
deserves to be further nosicec that the Arthasastra portrays a 
state of society, not so mtch of the Mauryan as of an earlier 
period. For at the very keginaing of the Arthasastra, Kautalya 
tells us that his book is but a compendium of the previous 


11. Ibid, p. 41. 
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works on polity. And it is only in Chapter X of the Second 
Ldhikarana which deals with the drawing up of royal writs 
taat he seems to have brought its subject-matter upto date and 
made if conform to the actual practice of the day as we learn 


_fom the concluding verse. This is exactly fn keeping with 


the fact that some of the manners and customs depieted in this 
work are of the pre-Mauryan period as has been pointed out by 
Pr. Shamasastry and as also we shall see later on. 


We have thus disposed of most of the arguments advanced 
ky Professors Jolly and Winternitz to prove that the Artha- 
Sistra is much posterior to the time of Candregupta, originator 
cf the Mauryan dynasty, and that it could not have been the 
work of his prime-minister, Kautalya, supposing there was a 
Listoric personage of that name. We shall now consider the 
nain arguments of each. We will begin with those of 
Professor Winternitz who adduces two such arguments. {The 
trst ‘of these is that the Arthasastra is a work, not of a states- 
man, but of a Pandit, and could not therefore have been 
somposed by the prime-minister of Candragupta. But is the 
ife of a statesman incompatible with that ofa Pandit? What- 
ver may be the case outside India, there is nothing irreconcil- 
sble between the work and function of a statesman and. those 
of a Pandit, so far as this country is concerned] Here also 
wo instances ought to suffice. The first is that of Hemadri 
who flourished during the reigns of the Yadava kings, 
Mahadeva and Ramacandra (A. D. 1260-1309) and was 


Minister to both. In almost all the copper plate inscriptions 


जी these princes he is spoken of as their Sri-karanddhipa or 
Dhief Secretary who was in charge of the state archives and 
_ssued all orders on behalf of the sovereign. Although he 


. shus led a strenuous political life as minister of the Yadava 


dynasty, he was a man of learning himself and wrote many 


- yoluminous works chiefly on Dharma$ástra. The second 


stance is that of the two brothers Madhava and Sayana who 


' were similarly ministers of Sangama arid Harihara I of the 


Vijaynagar dynasty in the 14th century A. D. Although 
politics had engrossed the greater portion of their time and 


anergy, they, being votaries of learning, did -not find it impos- 


sible to compose a number of works connected with the Vedas 

and Indian Philosophy. It will thus be seer. that lin India at 

loast there was no divorce between the politics of a statesman 

and the learning of a Pandit} And it is quite conceivable that 
10 
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the two functions were combined also in Kautalya, who though 
he was the head of the Mauryan administration might have 


very well composed a work which was somehow related: to, 


politics though on its theoretical side.) 


. But then Prof. Winterniiz holds that the Arthasastra evin- 
ces the sqme predilection for endless and pedantic classification 
and definition as in other scientifio works composed by Pandits 
How far is this a fact? Does Kautalya give himself up to this 
vice to such an extent as to conflict with the mentality of a 
statesman? Perscnally I am of opinion that no book on prac- 
tical politics written even by a Bismarck can be entirely. free 
from theoretical discussiors Fortunately for us Prof. Winter- 
nitz gives us four or five instances to show what he. means 
Recently, however, Dr. Narendra Nath Law had occasion to 


examine these, and he has cone it in such fullness and with such . 


a lucidity that it is not neeessary to take them all into conside- 
ration.? Only one of these arzuments may be here mentioned 
The sovereign, the ministe>, the territory with its subjects and 
:80 forth, says Pref. Wintarnitz, form the seven prakrtis or 
constituents of a kingdom (or state), and we have a long list 
of the good qualities which each of them should have. This 
is the first, instance he has adduced to expose Kautalya's 
passion for pedantry. Whet he means is that a statement ef 
the qualities that make any constituent of the state an 
ideal one has no meaning and can serve no useful 
"purpose to a. practicial politician. But he forgets that 
this list of excellencés is & sine gua non in the treatment of 
.mandala, whose main object is to guage the strength of a 
:state against the neighbouring ones, as every ruler is expected 
‘to do, This strength can be measured only by scrutinising 
‘how far the qualities of each constituent come upto or fall short 


Of the standard such as that set up by Kautalya in that 
"specification of excellences. It is not therefore proper to assert. 


that this specification is bus an outcome of his vice of pedantry 
such as would be worthy of a Pandit but not of a statesman. 
‘And, in fact, any one who ‘carefully reads the Arthasastra 
cannot fail to be impressed b the fact that the work combines the 


minimum of speculation with the maximum of practical wisdom. ` 


` The second main argument relied upon by Prof. Winternitz 
is just this: the Arthasastra. contains many discussions where 


12; l. Rev., 1924, ( Sept.) p. 512 andff. ; (Nov, ) p. 228- and- f 
(Dec. )-p. 466 and ff, 
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tLe: pinions of the different teachers -of polity are enumerated 
one aftzr another and refuted by- that of Kautalya, ending with 
tLe words: iti Kautalyah He further remarks that we 
gencrally find, this mention of the name’ of a teacher in texts 
emanating from schools. [What he probably means is that from 
tŁis use of Kautalya’s name in the third person it appears that 
tLe.. utras of the Arthasastra were composed, not by Kautalya 
but ais successors in the school. Dr. A. K. Guha had occasion 
tc ezamine. this argument-in connection with the Vedanta- 
stire. There he bas pointed out that at places where any 
&utbor has put his views against those of his predecessors if he 
had 2xpressed himself, not inthe third but in the first person, 
he. would have laid. himself open to the charge of egoism.'* 
The ase of cne's own name in the third person is more modest 


‘and appropriate, and is common also among writers of the 


verracular literatures in India. Nanak. Tulsidas, Kabir, 
Tak iraém and others invariably refer to themselves, not in the 
first bu; in the third person. But we need not dilate on this 
matwer, as Prof. Winternitz. himself admits that “it is, of 
ccurse, possible that an author may state his opinion in this way. A 


We shall now consider the chief argument on which Prof. 
Jclly has taken his stand. So far as the external structure is 
concerned, the Arthasastra lias a remarkably close correspon- 
dene» with the Kamasttra, "Thus the chapters of each end 
with tha verses of the author, and in the case of quotations they 
ara iaveriably indicated by a-prefatory remark to that effect. 
Hack, azain, commences with a detailed-table of contents, Jf 
can thus scarcely be doubted that both exhibit: the same style 
of composition and could not have been -separated from each 
other by any long interval.--And if the Kamastitra has been 
assigned to the fourth century A. D., the Arthasastra cannot be 
placed more than one or two centuries earlier. This line of 
reascairg is practically the same as that advanced by Sir 
Remsrishna Bhandarkar, who, however, infers therefrom that 
the mrtaasastra is a work of the first or the second century 
A. 1.4 This is, indeed, the strongest argument that has been 
urgec against taking Arthasastra as a production of Kautalya 
and consequently of the 4th century B. C. So faras the style 
ani ssructure of composition are concerned, there can absolutely 
be nc dcubt as to one of these being a replica of the other. And 


15... Jivaiman, pp. 3-4 
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when we bear in mind the fact that they have in common many 
phrases and sentences relsting to polity proper and that in one 
case the Kamasitra clearty says that it was quoting from. the. 
authors of polity certain passages which are found word for 
word in the Aftha$asira, no question can arise as to the latter. 
being anterior to th» former work. ‘But, as just stated, the 
Arlha$Sàstra, as it is et present, cannot be much anterior to the 
K&masütra and cannot reasonably be taken to be earlier than 
the first century A. T. This conclusion seems irresistible. At. 
the same time it is, very difficult to avoid the conclusion that. 
many of the customs and practices referred to in the ArthasSastra 
carry us to a period cf at least the fourth century B. C, if not 
earlier. Such was the practice of keeping state-owned drinking 
saloons to supply lig aor 70 men, women, and children of all 
castes, aboye all, of tne drinking of liquor even by Brahmans. 
Similarly, the Arthasastrs allows the killing of a Brahmana for 
political offences, though through drowning, but such a thing. 
is unthinkable from the first century A. D. onwards. Again, 
we read in this work of tle exaction of religious taxes and also 
' robbing the temples of sheir money by imposing upon the. 
credulity and superssitions of the people. So also we read there 
of the allowing of divorce between husband and wife through 
enmity, and of re-mzrriage of women whose husbands had died 
or had long been absent abroad. Similarly, the religious life 
depicted in the Arthasastra was essentially different from that, 
prevalent from the beginning of the Christian era onwards 
The worship of Vai$-avaga and Mahakachchha and the practice 
of Atharvanic witchcraft and sorcery which are mentioned in 
this work seem to have entirely gone into desuetude in this. 
last period." Weare thas confronted with a puzzle. So-far as 
the style and exteinal form are concerned, the Artha$sàstra 
seems to belong to an early century of the Christian era; but, 
so far as its contents go, they reflect a phase_of society which 
cannot be later than the fourth century B CY 


(The puzzle can be solved only on the assumption that the 
work of Kautalya underwent some change of form in the early. 
centuries of the Christian era. And the question arises: is. 
there any evidence to that effect ? This evidence is furnished. 
I think, by the concluding portion of the very. first chapter. of 
the Arthasastra. There we are told that the work is composed 
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o£ 15 books, 150 chapters, 180 sections, and, above -all, 6,000 . 
s&okas. | Books, chapters, and sections are mere divisions . 
o'the work and tell us nothing about ifs form. Was it prose 
o^ was it, metrical in. form? This question is answered 
bz. the statement that it consisted of 6,000 ślokas. This clearly .. 
shows that the work originally was in verse, I am not unaware: 
that the word sloka has been taken by -the translator to mean . 
‘thirty-two syllables’ of an Anustubh. This is no doubt the 
sense in which we take it in computing the copying work of & 
soribe. The scribe may copy a number of even prose passages, 
bat we count the number of syllables they all make; and divid- . 
ing it by 32 we obtain the number of the Slokas which he has 
cypied and according to which he is to be remunerated. But. 
tiis is a most modern sense of the term, and is not warranted 
by the Sanskrit literature, or, for the matter of that, any lexicons. 
[The natural sense of the word must therefore be taken, and we. 
must draw the natural inference that the original work of 
Eautalya was in verse and not in prose at all. This is exactly 
in keeping with the fact that the works of the previous authors » 
also were in verse, so far as we know. For elsewhere I have 
siown that we find verses actually quoted from Manu, 
Erhaspati, U$anas ( Bhargava) and even Bharadvaja in the. 
S&ntiparvan of the Mahabharata. There is therefore nothing 
unusual if the work of Kautalya also was originally in verse 
This may be proved also in two other ways. On p. 17 of the 
pablished text there are verses, the first of which gives the 
o»inion of his GcGrya on a certain matter, and the second cites 
the view of Kautalya, as is clearly indicated by the phrase 
eiat Kautalya-darsanam And the natural presumption is that 
al the verses occurring in the Arthasastra emanated from his 
pen, unless the contrary is indicated. And, as a matter of fact, 
there is such a contrary indication at least in one place. Thus 
01 pages 365-6 are found two stanzas with the prefatory remark:. 
a»ziha slokau bhavatah. This remark unmistakably shows that 
these stanzas at any rate were not of his composition. And, 88 
a matter of fact, we know that the first of these is met with in 
tie Paragsara-dharma-samhità and the second in. the Pratijaa- 
Faugandharüyana drama of Bhàsa." This trait of composition 
is noticeable also in the Kamasttra where though there are. 
many verses. without any such, preface, there are a few which 


,.,16. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 104 and 185-91. 
17. Ibid., p. 100. 
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are preceded with the remark bhavanti c=Gtra élokah. This trick 
of:style is obviously intended to show that the verses to which: 
this remark is prefixed ere not original, but borrowed from other 
sources. Where therefoce tLis is not noticeable, thp natural 
conclusion is that the verses form the author's own composition. 
We: can therefore safely assent that all the verses occurring in 
the. Arthasastra belong to Xaatelya, unless the contrary is. 
indicated. This conclusion is further confirmed by the fact: 
that we have-at least two instances of verses prefaced by some 
words in the prose which each by itself are unmeaning but 
which together make the sense clear and. complete. This 
practice of combining a versə with prose to express one idea is: 
often met with in dramas which are each the work of one 
individual author. This alsc indicates that the: verses in 
question pertain to Kautalys. If still further confirmation on: 
this point-is required, it is furnished by what Dandin says 
about the Dandaniti of Visnigupta, which was another- namo 
of Kautalya. There Dandin tells us that this Dandaniti is an 
abridged work of 6,000. $!okas. The number of the slokas here 
specified is exactly the same as that mentioned in the Arthasa: 
stra. And the word ‘abridged’ (sazzksipta), which corresponds 
to the term sa7zihrtya at the very commencement of the latter 
work, shows that Kautalya constructed this compendium from 
previous w orks, consisting of 6,000 verses. In the same con- 
nection, Dandin quotes a view bf Kautalya which, it is worthy 
of note, is traceable, not in & prose sūtra, but in a verse of the 
jai ‘asastra'®, Is it not quite evident from this that the book 
fA Kasil which the author of or DasakumGracarita had 
e him was not in prose but in verse 


No reasonable doubt is permissible that there was a time 
when. the ArthaSastza of Kautalya was wholly composed of 
verses. And, in fact, Dandin is the latest Sanskrit author, who 
is aware of this metrical form of the composition. us déserves 
to be remembered that all the writers, prior to Dandin, who. 
quote from the Arthasastra, quote verses, and that those who 
wrote subsequently cite not verses so. much as sutras from iĝ 
This is a very important pcint to note. Let us now, in the 
first place, pass in review tbe quotations made from this, work 
by authors who flourished before Dandin. One work earlier 
than the time of Dancin is the Naradasmrtt, which has been 


18.' Dafakumüracarita (Nirnaysagare Ed.), p. 261; ArthaSastra, 
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"aken to belong to the fourth or fifth century A. D. Prof. Jolly 
was the first to note that two verses almost at the beginning of 
his. work are found among the ending verses of Book III 
Jhap. I. ofthe Arthasastra. They. are as follows 


` 
Jharma$-ea vyavahāraś=ca Dharmas=c&i vyavahiras=ca 


caritram rāja-śāsanam’ | caritram Traja-Sasanam | 
“Fivadérthas=catuspadah catuspad = vyavahàro- yam. 

pascimah pürva-b£dhakah t =uttarah pürva-badhkah t 
‘Tatra satyam sthito dharmo Tatra satam sthito dharmo 

vyavaharas=tu s&ksisu | vyavaharas=tu saksisu | 
"Jaritr&m sarhgrahe purhsam Caritram pusta-karane 

rájti&m —8jiià tu Sasanam ll rajajfiay ar tu sdsanam !l 

'" Arthasasira, BK, III. Nàrada-Smrti I. 1-10-11, 
Chap. 


To about the same period ‘belongs ४६५४४६४७1७, the author 
~f the Bhasya (commentary) on the -Nyaya-sutra of Gautama 
"While extolling the merits of his science Nyaya-$astra, also 
called Anviksiki, he-quotes one verse from the Arthasastra. 


-t is as follows: Y 
>radipah sarva-vidyanam Pradipah sarva-vidyanam 
=upayah sarva-karmanam | =upayah sarva~karmanam | 
igrayah sarva-dharmanam asrayah sarva-dharmanam 
Viddyoddese prakirtita ॥ sasvad=Anvisaki mata ॥ 
Nyàya-bhasya Artha$astra, BK. I. Chap. II. 


The last line of this verse, which entirely varies and which 
zefers to Vidy-oddesa. the name of Chapter II. of Book I. of the 
arthasastra, clearly shows that it is Vatsyayana who is quoting. 

Then I have elsewhere pointed out?" that there is one 
—erse occurring on p. 217 of the Arthasastra which is found not 
nly in Manu (XI. 180) but also in the Baudhayana (IL i. 35) 
ह्यात the Vasishtha (I. 22) Dharmasütra, which pertain to the 
third or second century B. C." The verse is as follows: 


‘Samvatsarena patati Samvatsarena patati 
. ‘patitena samà&caran | patitena sah =ācaran | 
‘“Vajanadhyapanad= yaunat Yajanadhyapanad=yaunat 
tais=canyo-pi samacaran !l na tu yan-asanad=iti Vl 
-Arthadastra | Baudh. &-Vàs. 


19. Sacred Books oy the East, Vol. XXXIII., Intro. p. XVI. 
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Now, it seems tempting to argue that as this verse is con- 

^ cerned more with Dharma than with Artha, Kautalya must be 
the borrower, But it ie worshy of note-thai the Vasistha-dharma- 
sutra quotes this verse wita the prefatory note ath=apy=uda- 

. haranti. Jt is thus evidently a quotation. Then, again, when- 
ever this „Dharmasūtra c:tes a verse from a work connected 
with Dharma-śāstra, (t is careful enough to specify its name. 
‘Thus such verses in she Vasistha are prefaced with ath= apt 
Bhallaviuo Niddnega:ham = udüharanti, or Harito=py=uda- 
harati, or Manavam c-atra slokam=udaharanti, and so forth, It 
is thus clear that the Verse in question can not be aquotationfrom 
a reputed work of L'harnra-$àstra. And when, on the other 
hand, we bear in minc the fact that even Dharma (Law) was 
originally part and parcel of the Arthasastra as is evident from 
the Book entitled Dharmasthiya comprised in it, the conclusion 
seems almost inevitahle that the ‘verse is really borrowed, not 
by, but from, the Arthasastra 


Nay, there is one verse in the Artha$Sastra which has been 
tracgd in an earlier work still. There is one Chapter.in the 
Kautalija which is entitled: “Consideration of Profit and 
Loss in Men and V/ealth." This Chapter closes with two 
verses, the first of which seoffs at placing too much faith in 
the stars. And it dessrver to be noticed that practically the 
same verse is met with ina Pali Buddhist Jàtaka. We will 
place both the verses side by side for comparison 


Naksatram —atiprehehhan am Nakkhattam patimànentam 


. bàlam-artho- tiva-tate | attho balam = upaccaga | 
~ artho hy =arthasya ne ksat-am attho atthassa nakkhattarh 
kim karisyanti tarakah I kim karissanti tàraka WW). 
- Arthasastra, p. 349. . Jat, I. 258. . 


i£» 


There can hardly be any doubt as to one of these verses 
being a copy of the other. And the question arises: who bor- 
rowed from whom? If we carefully read the Jataka, we find 

‘that the gath@ in ques;ion is by no means a necessity for the . 
development of the story, which is quite complete and clear 
‘without it. On the other Land, the verse has its yropriety only 
in the chapter of the Arthasastra just referred to, and explains 
what immediately presedes it, that is, explains why ‘faith in 
the auspiciousness of Lunar days and stars’ is ‘an obstruction 
to profit’. Now, the Fali scholars tell us that the canonical 
Book of the Jatakas contains only the verses, and was composed 
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before the time of ASoka. Here then we have a verse cited 
from the ArthaSastra in a canonical book of the Buddhists, 
which is believed to be prior to the time of Agoka. Can any 
reesonable doubt be entertained after this as to the Arthasastra 
no only being in verse originally but also beipg earlier than 
the time of Agoka ? 


e " 
In the above attempt at collation we have not considered 
th. verses from the Kaufaliya which we find cited in the vari- 
ous Parvans of the Mahabharata. The number of these verses 
is Dy no means small and clearly shows that the work was 
po»ular even in the early centuries of the Christian era. Some 
of these verses have been referred to in my Carmichael Lectures 
fo- 1918. But the inference that is forced on us and which we 
heve to emphasize here is that from the time of Dandin upwards, 
wLenever any quotation is made from the Arthasistra, it is 
th: verses that are cited. It is curious that not a single prose 
passage from it, except perhaps in one doubtful case, we find 
quoted in any work prior to Dandin. The thing, however, is 
eicirely different, if we take the period which followed this 
pct. We now find that in almost all the-cases the sutras, and. 
nci the verses, are cited from the Arthaédstra, The earliest 
acthor after Dandin who quotes from this.work is Bhavabhiti, 
wao in the Fourth Act of his drama Mahiviracarita has 
la*hv-api vyasanam=abhiyuktasya krcchrasn bhavati, which 
occurs exactly like this in the Kautaliya (VIL 5; 0. 273). The 
Jeina author, Somadevasiri, who flourished in the tenth cen-: 
tury A. D., frequently quotes the very words of Kautalya in’ 
his work Nitivakyamrta but with such cleverness that it is 
dificult to discover it. Nevertheless, some of these citations: 
heve been laid bare by Dr. Shamasastry and Mr. K. V. Ranga- 
svami Aiyangar, which clearly show that they are prose’ 
pessages, and not verses. Similarly, Medhatithi, (9th century), 
tha earliest commentator on the Manu-samhita, not only’ 
mantions Canakya by name as the author of Niti; but also: 
eribodies several long prose passages from the latter in his. 
ecmmentary. “Of other commentators drawing on the. 
A: thasastra, we may mention Hemacandra’s commentary on, 
hi own Abhidhanacintéamani, the two printed commentaries ' 
or the K&mandakiya Nibisara, Ksirasvamin’s commentary on. 
the Amarakosa, Mallinatha’s commentaries on the Raghuvarhsa » 


22. Bhya Davids, Buddhist India, ps 206, 
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end Kumàrasambha-a"* and so forsh, All these commen- 
taries freely quote from the Kautaliya, and almost all of these 
citations are from the prosa portion of the work 


It is thus clear that originally ‘the Kautaliya was wholly 
in verse and continuéi'to be so up ‘til the timd of Dandin 
And the guestion now’ arises: when was it reduced to the 
Sūtra form? The eaztist author who quctes a sūtra from the 

. ArthaSdstra is Bhavabhüti as we have seen above. And it 
seems tempting to say that this whclesale recasting of the 
Kautaliya took place between the time of these two literates 
But a very short interval seems to have separated them, 
Dandin having flourished about the end of the seventh and 
Bhavabhüti about the beginning of the eighth century. The 
Sütra form of the wcrk must have been in existence for a 
century or two at least before it was xnown to Bhavabhüti. 
And what appears to have been the fact is that both the forms 
of the ArthaS&stra, prose ard verse, mus; have been in existence 

` together for some time at least, perhaps in the different parts of 
India.- No other supposition can exp.ain how, whereas the 
metrical form is referred to by Dandim, the Sūtra form was 

- before Bhavabhüti, Wien scarcely more. than a quarter of a. 
century'separated one from the other. It therefore seems safe to 
say that the Sūtra form arose in the fiftE century A. D., that is, 
two centuries prior te Bkavabhiti. Certainly it must have 
sprung into existence efter she compilation of the Yajfiaralkya 
smrti, which is generally referred to ६80 A. D. If any. one 
carefully compares the Dara_lel passages Jetween this Smrti and 
the Kautaliya culled together by Dr. &hamasastry- and Prof. 
Jolly, it gives the impressian that the ccmpiler of the’ Smrti is 
not giving a versified trans.ation of the prose Sutras but rather 
quoting actual verses from the Arthasastra. This date may 
seem to be in conflict with that (namely, fourth century) 
assigned to the Kamasitra, which, as ve have seen, actually 
quotes from the Sutra rsdacsion of the Arthadsastra. But then. 
it is worthy of note that woat has happened to the latter has 
happened also to the former, namely, that originally the 
Kamasiitra also was in verse and was ab a subsequent period 
transformed into Sūtra.. THis is evidert. from the fact that 
the very first chapter of this: work ais? tells us about its 
close that it consisted of one thousand and a quarter verses 
and that some of these are certainly the verses that are 
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‘still found in the body of the book excepting those which are 
prefaced with bhavanti c=atra slokah. The date, namely, the 
fourth century, which is attributed to this work is really the 
date of its subject matter and also of its original metrical form. 
And the present text of the work can without any impropriety 
bs ascribed to a period later than this century, which according 
tc us is the date also of the present 1018858018. 

But where was the necessity of giving this Sütra form 
tc the original metrical composition of the Kautaliya? “What 
could have been the occasion for reducing this work to a set 
o Sütras? This is the question that must arise in this connec- 
tion. It is very difficult to give any convincing. answer to 
tais question. But what appears probable is that as the popu- 

. lsrity of the Arthasastra increased, a sort of school came to bo 
farmed and associated with Kautalya’s name, to represent his 
views which, just because they were instinct with practical 
knowledge and political wisdom and had a unique character 
cf their own, were fitted to be the centre of a school of polity. It 
i: true that the word dar$ana occurs in the body of his book 
in the passage iti Kautalya-daréanam, as we have seen above. 
Fut here the term seems to signify not ‘a school, a system ° but 
simply ‘a view, an opinion’. The word fs. similarly found in 
the Nitisara (II. 3. 6) of Kamandaka, but here too it bears the 
same sense. But almost at the beginning (L 1.7) of the same 
work the same word occurs, but evidently in a different sense. 
Here Kamandaka tells us that for the subject-matter of his 
look he is indebted to the dar$ana of Kautalya, which can only 
mean ‘a system, a school’. It thus seems that a school asso- l 
ciated with the name of Kautalya came into existance, probably, 
shortly before Kamandaka wrote. All schools of Dharma-sastra 
er of Philosophy had their own Sütras which were ascribed to 
"heir reputed founders, A necessity must therefore have been - 
zelt of having a similar set of Sütras for the school of Kautalya. 
This in all probabltity is the reason why the original verses of 
iis work were mostly transformed partly into Sutra and part- 
-y into Bhasya. Most of these must have contained exegetics, 
and details which could not very well be put together as 
Sitra, and were therefore relegated to the Bhasya. That 
She work of Kautalya was gaining in popularity and held the 
eld for a long time has been pointed out by more than one 
scholar. When this process of transformation was taking 
place, it is quite possible that a few strange or late things 
might have found their way into the new book. Thus the 
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: Sütra: aurase t=ipanre savarnüs-irtiy-ümsaharüh, which 
really belongs to the Baudhayana Dharmasitra (II. 3. ii) was 
-imported into the rthasistra (IIL 7; p. 164). There were 
- other interpolaticns probably such as references to China, 
Hàrahüra, and so fcrth. It was at this time that the last 
chapter ef the Tanrtcyukti seems to have been added. These 
yuktis are thirty in nimbar as in tke case of the Susruta, and 
. are precisely the sane except one. They are all devices for 
the exposition of a sysiem. ‘Thay are mentioned by the 
Arthasastra, but omi-ted trom the Eāmasūtra, probably because 
the first had risen -o tke position of a full-fledged darsana 
while the latter had rot. But these interpolations or additions 
. are so few and ‘far batwe2n that the original matter of the 
treatise remained pvrastically intact, though now cast in another 
form. This seems to ke the only explanation that satisfactorily 
unriddles the puzzle, the ruzzle, namely, that the subject matter 
of the Arthasastra belongs to the Mauryan or pre-Mauryan 
epoch and the style cf composition: to the early period of the 
Christian era. The :xplanation is, we may repeat, that the 
Kautaliya was origimally metrical in form and came to be 
reduced to the Sūtra ir. the fourth century A.D. without, however, 
any violence to its in ernal contents 


24, My attention to it was drawn by Dr. B. M. Barna, 


THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTILYA 
BY” á 
P. V. KANE, M. A. LL, M. 


‘ This epoch-making work was first published by.Dr. Shama 
- Sastri in 1909 in the Mysore Sanskrit Series and was also 
translated by him. Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum 
has published two parts with his own commeniary called SrImüla 
(up to end of the 7th Adhikarana). Recently (1923) Dr. Jolly 
and Dr. Schmidt have edited the text with a valuable Intro- 
duction in the Panjab Sanskrit series at Lahore.  For-this 
paper the edition of 1919 by Dr. Shama Sastri has been used. 
This work has given rise to frequent and fierce controversies 
about its authorship, its authenticity and its age, and it cannot 
. be said that we have heard the last of this din of controversy. 
Moreover this work has inspired several monographs with 
' somewhat high-sounding titles, such as Narendranath Law’s 

'Stucies in Ancient Indian Polity', Dr. P. Banerji's 'Public 

Administration in ancient India, Ghosal's 'History of Hindu 
Political theories, Majumdar's Corporate Life in Ancient India, 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s ‘Political institutions and theories of the 
Hindus’; Jayasval's ‘Hindu Polity,'- Prof. S. V.. Visvanatha’s 
'International Law in Ancient India’ (1925). It is not possible 
to discuss at great length all the problems about Kautilya here. 

Only a brief statement can be attempted. For further study 

reference may be made to the following works and papers :— 

Hillebrandt's ‘Uber das Kautiliyasastra and Verwandtes’ 

(Breslau 1908); 2. D. M. G. Vol. 67 pp: 49-96 (Dr. Jolly), 2. D. 

M. G. Vol. 63 pp, 345-359, Vol. 69. p. 369 f£; J. R. A. S. 1916 pp. 

130-137 (Prof. Keith); 1, A.for 1918 pp. 157-161 and pp. 187- 

195 (Dr. Jacobi translated by Dr. Sukthankar); Dr. Kalidas 
Nag's ‘Les Theories Diplomatiques de l'Inde ancienne et 
l'Artha$astra' (Paris 1923), Dr. Otto Stein's ‘“Megasthenes und 
Kautilya*(Vienna 1922), K. V. Rangasvami Ayyangar's!lectures 
on Ancient Indian Polity (Madras 1916) Dr Winternitz in 
Calcutta Review (1924) and in his History of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture (Vol. III pp. 509-524); I. A. for 1924 pp. 128-136 and 141- 
146 (Jacobi, translated;by Utgikar). : 
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` The Kautiltya is the oldest extant work on Arthasastra, 
Though Arthasastra and Daarma$&itra are often contradistin- 
guished, on account of the difference of the two édstras in 
ideals and in.the methocs adopted to reach them, Artha- 
éastra is really a branch of Dharmasastra as the former 
deals with the responsibilities of kings for whom rules 
are laid down in many 3reatises on Dharma. According ^ 
to the Caranavytha of Saunaka, Arthasastra is an Upaveda - 
of Atharvaveda, ‘The purpose. of this Sastra as stated 
* in the Kautiliya itself is to prescribe means for securing and 
' preserving (power over) tha earth’. Yajfiavalkya distinctly 
` states (II, 21) that in case of conflict between Dharmasgastra 
' and Arthadastra, the rule is that the former prevails’. Narada 
‘also (1.39) says the same tling.* From comparatively ancient 
~ times Canakya alias Kautiya or Visnugüpta has been- credited 
- with the composition of à work on Arthasistra. Thé Kaman- 
-< dakiyanitisira pays a glowing tribute of praise to-Visnugupta, 
who, single-handed, brough: about the downfall of Nanda, bes- 
' towed the éarth on Candragupta and distilled from the ocean of 
Arthasistra the quintessen3e, his work on politics? Kaman- 
daka further tells us that Le looked upon Visnugupta as his 
Guru The Tantrakhyayika (H. O. S. Vol. 14) which is cer- 
" tainly not later than 300 A. D.: pays homage to Canakya the 
. Great as-one of the authors of treatises on -Politics’’ Dandin 
“in his Dasakumaracarita (section VIIT p. 131 2nd edition B. S. 
" Series) says that the teacher Visnugupta -compressed Dandaniti 
` forfheé sake of the Maurya King into six thousand: Slokas and 


_ 1. Vide the fare on amr 11 21 ` घर्मशाज्नान्तर्नतमेष राजनीतिलक्षणमर्थशास्रामि 
विवक्षितम्‌. i fe. ४ 
2. तस्याः प्रथिव्या लामपालनोपायः शास्रमर्थशात्रमिति ' कौटि० 18.1. The very first 
sentence of the कौटिलीय is पृथिव्या त्वभे पालने च यावन्त्यर्थशात्राणे पूर्वाचार्यः प्रस्थापितानि 
प्रायशस्तानि संहत्येकमिद्मर्थशास््रे कृतम 


3. siege बंलवद्धमंशासत्रमिति श्थितिः । 
4; यत्र विप्रतिपातिः स्याद्धमैशास्ार्थर त्रयोः 4 अर्थशास्रोक्तसुत्ट्ज्य धमंशास्रोक्तमाचेरेत्‌ ॥ 


b. ` यस्यामेचारवञ्रेण वज्रज्वलनतेजसः । पपात Beet: Slay चुपवो नन्दपर्वतः ॥ एकाकी मन्त 
. शक्त्या यः IRN IRPA: । आजहार कृचन्द्राय चन्द्राय, मेदिनीम्‌ ॥ नीतिशास्रासतं. घीमानर्थः 
शाज्नरमहोद्घेः | समुदभे नमस्तस्मै विष्णुछप्ताय exu ॥ काम०- 1. 4-6, . 


.6. विद्याश्चतस्त एवैता इति नो छरुदृदीनत्र । काम° 11, 6, Compare qaa एव विद्या , इति 
कौटिल्यः ।'कौंटिलीय I 2 


7. मनवे वाचस्पतये झुक्राय पराशराय ससुताय । चाणक्याय च महते. नमोस्तु TATE ॥ 
( verse 2) 
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quotes passages from Canakya.® Bana associates. thé: work of 
Fautilya with harsh and cruel expedients? ' The Paiicatantra 
identifies Canakya and Visnugupta and. speaks of Canakya as 
tie author of Arthasastra (vide part I. p. 2.ed. by Kielhorn, part 
Ii p. 65 and part III 50 ed. by Buhler). Kautjlya figures very 
largely in the Puranas (vide Pargiter's ‘dynasties of Kali age’ 
Ep. 69-70 and Visnüpur&na. 4, . 24, 26-28) He hdd a promi- 
rent place in the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, as appears from the 
works of. Ksemendra and Somadeva. The’ Mudriraksasa 
ilentifies Cànakyà and Kautilya and suggests the derivation of 
tre latter name from ‘Kutila’ (oróoked)."* Some of the above 
i-ems of information are supported by the personal references con- 
tained in thé Arthasastra itself At the énd of. the first chapter 
oc the first Adhikarana, Kautilyais said tobe the author of the 
tae Sastra and at the end of the 10th chapter of the second Ad- 
Hikarana Kautilya is said to have laid down the rules for royal 
elicts for the sake of king. ': The last verse tells us that he. 
who impatiently wrasted the earth from the Nanda king com- 
posed the work.and after the colophon a verse tells us that 
seeing the differing interpretations of bhasyakaras on the - 
erthasastra,’ Visnugupta himself .composed the sutra and 
the bhasya. ^ - र 


Tho first question that arises for consideration is the authen- 
t.city of the work, that is, the question whether it can be the 
work of the famous minister of Candragupta Maurya, who was. 
e contemporary of Alexander and who must therefore have flou- 
rished about 320 B.C. This question very largely depends upon ' 
tae age of the work. But other considerations, more or less of" 
= subjective character and depending upon the absence of cer- : 
tain things from the Kautiliya must be dealt with first. Jolly 
Keith and Winternitz hold that the extant Kautiliva is not the 
work of the Maurya minister. One argument viz. that à person 


8. इयमिदानीमाचार्येविष्णुयुत्तेन मौर्यार्थ षड्भिः श्ळोकसहस्तः साक्षिता । दृश. Vill; सत्यमाह 
ˆ अआणक्यः “ (येत्तज्ञानानुवातिनो5नर्था अपि ब्रियाः स्युः | दक्षिणा अपि तः्वावबहिष्कृता द्वेष्या भवेः । ' Fars ` 
"III. Compare कोडिलीय V. 4 (verses at the end) 3 - 
9. येषामातिनुशंसप्रायोपदेशनिष्ृणं कौडिल्यशास्र प्रमाणम्‌ | कादम्बरी p.109 (Peterson's ed), , 
10. कौटिल्यः कुटिलमतिः स एष येन क्रोधाशी-प्रसभमदाहि नेन्द्वंशः ।. सुब्राराक्षस 1 ; 
` 11, samen तच्वार्थपदृनिश्चिवम्‌। कौटिल्येन कृतं शास्रं विसुक्तग्रन्थविस्तरम्‌ .॥ कौटिल्ये ` 
L 1 ; ' सर्वज्ञाज्नाण्यनुऋरम्य प्रयोगसुपलम्य च । कौडिल्येन qua शासनस्य बिविः कृतः A 
-Eta II. 10 
12. येन ma च शन्न॑ च नन्द्राजेगता.'च शुः । अमर्षेणोदरघुताभ्याञ्च तेन SHORT कृतम्‌ d Ei 
ऋप्रतिपतिं बहुधा may भाष्यकांराणाम्‌ | स्वयमेव विष्णुयुप्तश्रकार QU च भाष्ये d 
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like Canakya who hac to build a vast empire. such as that- 
. of Candragupta and wh» was bent down with the cares of the 
empire, could not have zound time to write such a work, may: 
be brushed aside as entzely futile, being a purely subjective 
argument. Some persons may say that he could gave found 
time to write such a work in the midst of all cares, while 
others may deny the possibility of such a thing. Similarly most 
of the arguments from ihe silence o? the Kautiliya are also 
quite unconvincing and lead to no certain and universally ace 
ceptable conclusion. The nen-mention of Patalipytra, or the 
empire of Candragup?& 5 of very little use in deciding the ques- ` 
tion of the authenticity of tke work. The argument of Stein 
and Wintérnitz that in Megesthenes’ account of India no great 
. person named Canakya cr Kantilya appearsand that the former’s | 
account of the conditior of India does not: tally with that pre- : 
sented by Kautilya is of very little weight. We have no means 
for finding out what proiciency Megasthenes had; acquired’ in. 
the languages of India sc as t? be able to hold conversation with - 
all sorts and conditions 5f man. : Besices; it is well-known that- 
Megasthenes’ writings kave 0667 handed down in-a fragmen-. 
tary state and that he offen spins his own yarns... Megasthenes | 
. declares the Indians to Je unacquainted with writing, But no. 
Western Scholar would -now subscribe to the yiew that writing 
was unknown in India sbout 320 B. C. . Dr. Jolly himself has. 
to remark that the ideal'sing tendency in Megasthenes greatly 
impairs the trustwerthiress ef his statements (p. 40 Introduc- 
tion to Kautiliya). This quastion of the authenticity of the 
work is bound up with the question waether it can be the work 
of an individual author-or whether it is the product of a school 
Hillebrandt vehemently argves that it is the product of a school . 
and Jacobi as vehemerEly repudiates that hypothesis. The 
great stumbling block ir the way of regarding Kautilya as tho. 
author of the work is ths fact that the views of Kautilya are 
cited by name.about 80 imes in the work itself almost always 
in opposition to the views of other teachers. But there is nothing : 
. specially to be wondered at in this. In order to avoid looking 
too egoistic ancient auttors generally put their own views in 
the third person, as said by so early a writer as Medhatithi or . 
Viévaripa.” It.has to Fe admitted that the first person singu- 


18. An गन्थकाराः स्वनतं प्डापंदेरेन Had । मथा किंतु भगव्तेब परोक्षीकृत्यात्मा 
निर्दिश्यते सवप्रशसानिषेयातू ' बिश्वरूप 07 याज्ञ I. 2. 
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lar also is used by ancient writers, though rarely, Jacobi 
(T. A. for 1918 p. 188) and Keith are both wrong in thinking 
taat the view of Kautilya is criticized by Bharadvaja in V. 6. 
Fautilya states his position first and then mentions the view 
of his predecessor. Dr. Jolly (Intro. to Katziliya p. 44) is 
wrong in his explanation of Apadeóa (in XV. 1). "That word 
is applied to passages which mean ‘this or that author says 80 
aad.so, and the Kautiliya cites a case of the statement 0 
various views on a certain point. These words do not at all 
indicate that according to the Arthasadstra Kautilya was a 
stranger.’ Keith thinks (J. R..A.-8. 1916 p. 135) that as Kautilya 
is derived from ‘Kutila’, an author will.not cite his own views 
under such an epithet. It is not unlikely that Canakya acquir- 
९३ the epithet Kautilya on account of his methods in dealing 
with the Nandas and that ashe did so from Mo purely selfish 
motives but for ridding the country of such tyrants as the 
Nandas are represented to have been, he might have rather come 
to relish the name given to him by the people. It has to be 
‘noted in this connection that many of the writers quoted in 
the, Kautila bear nicknames (such as Pi$una, Vatavyadhi, 
Kaunapadanta) This leads to the question as to whether the 
name is Kautilya or Kautalya. Hillebrandt ssems to imply 
that all mss, employ the first form, while Pandit T. Ganapati- 
S&stri says his mss. support the latter form. Mss. of the Kadam- 
bari, the Paficatantra and other works support the form Kauti- 
lya ‘and the Mudraraksasa does the same by pointedly hinting 
a: the etymology. A com. on the Kamandakiyanitisara styles 
the Kauiiliya as Kutelabhasya and Kutala is said to be a gotra, 
It is-very difficult to decide between the rival claims of the two 
forms, but it appears that the form of the name, Kautalya, is 
die to a later attempt to solve the difficulty of an author para- 
ding his. views as those of à man nicknamed-'crooked'; We 
have to remember thaz so early a writer as Kamandaka (who 
was well-known to Bhavabhüti and .Vamana’s Kavyalankara- 
sttravrtti) who is assigned to the third century A. D. by Jacobi 
aad other scholars and the Tantr&khyàyika distinctly assign a 
work on politics to the minister of Candragupta. No weighty 


14. तान्यप्येके समामनन्ति............तत्समामने । निरुक्त VIT. 13 ; `न तम्मम at यस्‍्मात्तत्रार्य 
जाते स्तयम्‌ ! याज्ञ 1. 56; सजातीयेष्वयं भो क्तस्तनयेषु मया विधिः । याज्ञ? II. 133, i 
15. उ्॑मेकेश्वर्यममात्यः कारयेदिति कोटिल्यः | नैवानिति भारद्वाजः । ; 
16. एवमसावाहेत्यपदेशः ' मच्निपारिषद द्वादशामात्याच्‌ F NA मानवाः; Frey sera, 
रातिमित्यौदांनसाः, यथासामर्थ्यमिति कौटिल्यः ? इति । ^ 
12 x 
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. arguments have been aivanced so far why this tradition vouch- 
ed for so early should be disregarded. Keith finds it impossible ~ 
that in the words ‘six thoasanc Slokas’ used by Dandin the 
word ‘éloka’ could mezn a unit (in prose) of 32 letters. But 
Dandin is evidently zepeaiing the words that occur in the 

' ArthaSastfe itself at the end of the first chapter,” - 


XBefore proceeding 70 discuss the age of the Kautiliya, it is 
advisable to say a few worés on zhe form, style and contents of. 
the work. The work is divided into 15 adhikaranas, 150 chap- | 
ters, 180 topics and dortains 6000 81088 (i, e. units of 32 letters). 
The work is in prose inte-spéreed with a few verses. Each 
chapter has at the end at least one verse and sometimes more. 
A few verses occur als» in the midst of some chapters as in 
I, 8, I. 15, IT. 10, IL 24. V. & VII 5, VIL 6, VIL 9, VIL. 13, X. 3, 
XIII. 4. There are abait'320 verses excluding mantras. Almost 
all these verses aré in "he: Anustubh metre, only eight verses 
being in the classical Indzavajra or Upajati metres (in IL. 9. 
IL 10 and X. 3) In cur ctter ignorance about the literature, 
on Árthasástra prior 70' Kautilya it is impossible to say how 
many of these verses awe bcrrowed and how many are his own 
compositions, "There: «àn ke no doubt that some of these verses 
were composed by him (e. g. the two verses in L 10. where the 
views of Ac&ry&h are-ziven and the words ‘etat Kautilyadarsa- 
nam’ occur). It appeers that some verses are clearly quotations 
For example, the verse ' nàsya gihyam’ at the end of I. 15, and 
the verse 'Samvatsarena patati’ at the end of IV. 7 are Manu 
7, 105 and 2. 180 respectively. The last occurs in Baudhayana 
‘Dh. S. IL I. 62 and als» Vasistha I. 22. The two verses in the 
‘Upajati metre in X. 3? Yam Yajiasanghais’ and 'navam Sarà- 
‘vam’ occur respectivey in the Parüsaradharmaéastra (Chap. 
-III p, 12 of Jivanands pact II) ani in the Pratijfia (IV. 3)". 
‘Tt. is noteworthy that shey are introduced with the words 'apiha 
flokau bhavatah’ anc follow a quotation from or summary of 
‘a Vedic passage. Twalve verses in VIL 9 are introduced with 
the words ‘tatraitad baavati' and may be quotations, A few 


17. शाखससुदेराः पश्थदशाध्किरणानि arrearage सारीतित्रकरणरातं षदश्शोकसहस्नाणीति। 
These words in the Kautalya must mean 6000 units of 32 lette:s and 
nothing else, 


I8. The manner in which ihe rag brings in this verse does not 
show that it is the authors owa. Tke verse is preceded by the words 
Aue भवन्त} and ib probably put प asa weighty utterance from some ancient 
॥001०९, 
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Cf the verses bear a close resemblance to verses of other works: 
€. g. the verse ‘prstah priyshitam brüyat' (in Ve 4) which is - 
very similar to Manu 4. 138. Insome cases hə connects verses 
with his own words e. g. the words 'kurvata$ca' with ‘nasya 
guhyam' (wt end of L 15) and the last verse. of IL 25. The 
style of the Kautiliya is simple and direct. It is not concise 
like that of the Vedanta or Vyakarana sttras. It resembles 
the Dharmasütras of Gautama, Harita and Sankha-Likhita, but 
E not as archaic as that of Apastamba. It abounds in nume- 
rus technical and rare terms. It is generally in accordance 
with Pànini's grammar, though such un-Paninean words as 
“papisthatama’ (in VII. 11) rarely occur: He employs the 
word ‘avyaya’ in the masculine (IL. 10) while Panini (I. I. 37) 
employs ‘avyayam’. “The whole work on account of its care- 
kul arrangement of topics and unity of design impresses one 
as the product of a single brilliant mind. 


i It would be interesting to say a few words separately on 
-he chapter about judicial administration. Dr. Jolly has 
2ollected together the passages of the Kautiliya on judicial 
administration that bear a very close resemblance to the 
several works on ancient Indian Law (Vide Z. D. M. G. Vol. 67 
>p. 91-90) It will be seen therefrom that there is the greatest 
sorrespondence between the Kautiliya and Yejfiavalkya, It is 
-10 doubt true that many passages of Manu and Narada agree 
»losely with those of the Kautiliya but not to the same extent 
is those of Yajüavalkya. A few striking examples are quoted 
»elow ?, The question then arises whether there is borrowing 
and if so who the borrower is. The agreemert in phraseology 
8 so close that it must be regarded as a case of borrowing 
and in my opinion .it is the Yajfiavalkysmrti that borrows. 
The reasons are many. Yajriavalkya represents on numerous 
Joints of law a very great advance upon the doctrines of 
Xautilya. Kautilya does not contain distinct directions upon 


19. अभियुक्तो न wes अन्यत्र कलहसाहससार्थसमबायेभ्यः । न चाभियुक्तेभियोंगोस्ति । 
So IIT. 1 ; अभियोगमनिस्तीर्य नेन॑ प्रत्यभियोजयेत्‌ । अमियुक्ते च नान्येन नोक विप्रकृतिं नयेत्‌ ॥ कुर्यातू । 
-त्यभियोगं च कलहे साहसेषु च । याज्ञ’ 11. 9-10 ; प्रतिरथकव्यारिदुर्भिक्षभयप्रतीकारे धर्मकार्ये च 
We: । कौ ° 111. 2 ; दुर्भिक्षे धर्मकार्ये च व्याधौ संप्रतिरोधके । aid Stet भर्ता न fea दातुमर्हति ॥ 
iro II. 147 ; सोदर्याणामनेकतितृकाणां तु पितृतो दायविभागः । कौ० 111. 5; अनेकपितृकाणां तु 
Raga भागकल्पना | य'ज्ञ० 11. 120 ; नष्टापहृतमासाद्य स्वामी धर्मस्थेन ग्राहयेत्‌ । देशकालातिपत्तौ वा ` 
वय गृहीत्वोपहरेत्‌ । कौ० 111. 16 ; नष्टापहृतमासाद्य eat ग्राहयेन्नरम्‌ । देशकालातिपत्तौ च गृहीत्वा 
उवयमपयेत्‌ । ame 11. 169 ; वानप्रस्थयतिब्रह्मचारिणामाचार्यशिष्यधर्मत्रातृसमानतीर्थ्या रिक्थमाजः | 
जोन HI. 16; वानप्रस्थयतित्रसञचारिणा ख्किथिभागिनः । क्रमेणाचः यास च्छिष्यधर्मश्ात्रेकतीर्थिनः | 
qrae II. 197. 
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the four stages of a law-suit (plaint, reply, proof and judgment), 
- nor upon the threefold aspects of proof (documents, “witnesses, 
possession) Ydajfiavalkya zoes into all these matters. The 
Kautiliya does not recognise the widow, or mother as heir 
to.a sonless man; Yàjüavalkya does so. Kautilfa does not 
mention the bandhus as heirs; he hardly. says anything about 
re-union.? The Kautiliya divides the stridhana of a woman 
dying during her husband’s life-time among her sons and 
daughters, while Yaj. prefers the daughters to the sons?! It is 
not necessary to multiply examples. It goes without saying 
that Yajüavalkya represents a far too advanced stage of 
juristic principles than the Kautiliya and so must be later than 
the latter by several centuries. The Kautiliya agrees very 
closely with Manu also, but considerations of space prevent me 
from going into the points of agreement. There are, however, 
numerous fundamental points on which Manu and Kautilya 
disagree. Kautilya allows Niyoga even in the case of Brah- 
manas (last verse of III. 6 and at the end of I. 17 about kings). 
Manu first speaks of JViyoja and then condemns it (vide 9. 
‘57-63 and 9. 64-68) As Brhaspati refers to this fact in 
Man's work, it appears that the passages condemning Niyoga 
were put in probably earlier than the first centuries of the 
Christian era.?? Though the Kautiliya speaks of almost the 
same 18 titles as those in Manu (8. 4-0) almost under the same 
names, there is a slight difference. Manu has no such title as 
prakirnaka. Kautilya specks of Upanidhi and extends the 
same rules to Niksepa, wkile Manu speaks of the title as 
Niksepa. Manu positively says (9.155) that the son of any 
mem er of the first three varnas from a $üdra woman does not 
inherit his father’s wealth (though the preceding verses 151-154 
seem to lay down diferent rules) while Kautilya allows such 
a son a tenth share when thare are sons born to a Brahmana 
from wives of the higher castes or one-third when he has no 
other son (III. 6). Manu expressly mentions the mother and 
the'. paternal grandmother as heirs (9. 217), while Kautilya 


2). ate III. 5 (anma विबक्तापितृद्रव्या सइजीवन्तः पुनर्विमजेरन्‌ contains a 
reference to re-union 


21. जीवाति wdf मृतायाः gar दुहितरश्चव स्त्रीधन विभजेरन्‌! अपुत्राया दुहितरः । तदभावे भर्ता | 


कौ० IIL 2; अप्रजः cai adaieg चतुष्वापे । दाहतणां sear चेच्छेषेष पितृगामि तत्‌ ॥ 
aa II. 145 


22. ggas words are ‘gun नियागो मनुना निबिद्धः स्वयमेव हु? ; vide कुल्लूक on 
age 9.68 for the whole quotation 
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appears to ignore them. Manu prohibits the remarriage of 
widows (V. 161-165), while Kautilya allows not only widows 
to remarry, but also wives whose husbands have not been 
heard of for a year or more according to circumstances (III. 4). 
Kautilys allows a wife to desert her husband, if the latter is 
07 bad character, has become a traitor to the king, endanger 
her life or has bécome an outcaste or impatent (last verse 
ot IIL. 2)? Kautilya further seems to have allowed divorce 
which is unknown to any other known law-giver, but he bases 
is. only on the ground of mutual hatred end says that a 
marriage in the approved forms cannot be dissolved (IIT, 3). 
Manu is very harsh upon gamblers and asks the king to 
suppress gambling and punish gamblers (9. 221-224), while 
Eautilya only brings gambling under the control of the king 
forthe purpose of detecting thieves &ळ (IIT, 20). Manu first 
ellows a Brahmans tc marry even a Südra woman and then 
condemns such a thing (III. 13-19), while Kautilya does not 
condemn such unions- These divergences and others lead us 
to conclude that the Kautiliya is much older than the extant 
Manusmrti, whichis in many matters carried away by puritanie 
zeal, while in its older portion is more in harmony with the 
epirit of the Kautiliya 


“Therefore the Kautiliya is long anterior to the time when 
the extant Manusmrti took its present form. The Kautiliya 
refers to the opinion of Manavas in five places. Two of the 
views ascribed to the Manavas by Kautilya are the same as 
shose which Kamandaka (II. 3 and XI. 67) ascribes to Manu 
According to the Manavas, the vidyüs to be studied by a prince 
were three, viz. trayi, varta and dandaniti, what is called anvi- 
<Siki being but a branch of trayi; and the council of ministers 
was to consist of twelve. Manusmrti (7. 43) appears to regard 
she vidyas-as four and lays down (7. 54) that the council should 
3onsist of seven or eight ‘sacivas’. Buhler and others, on ac- 
count of this difference in the views of the Mànavas and the 
Manusmrti, thought that Kautilya.was referring to the Māna- 
vadharmasutra. In my humble opinion the evidence for the 
existence of a Manavadharmasitra is practically nil. From the 
references to'Svàyambhuva Manu and Pracetasa Manu con- 


23. नीचत्वं परदेशं वा प्रस्थितो राजकिल्बिषी । जाणामिहन्ता पतितस्त्याज्यः क्लीबोपि वा पतिः ॥ 


` 94. अमोक्ष्या भहुरकामस्य द्विषती भायां ! मायाराश्च मता । परस्परं ह्वेषान्मोक्षः ।००००१०००अमोक्षो 
वर्मविचाहानामिति | 
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tained in the Mahabharata particularly in the Santi and Anu- 
8६88118 parvans it appears that there were two. works in verse | 
on Dharma, and politics attzibuted to these two, or there was one 
work containing both. Thəse works were subsequently recast 
` as the Manusmrti. It is therefore that some diffefence is no- 
ticed between the views ascribec to the Manavas and the extant ' 
Manusmrti. Besides there is no real conflict in the matter of the 


` Widyàüs. The Mantsmrti does nt. positively say that the Vi~- 


dyàs are four and not three; it simply says from whom trayi and . 
‘the other three are to be lea-n&. The Manusmrti (in 7. 60) allows. 
more ministers than seven or. eight. Itis possible that in re- . 
casting several changes were made. The third opinion is 
about the fine to-be imposec on officers of the State occasioning . 
loss of revenue (IJ. 7). The other two views of the Manavas. . 
: quoted are-concerned with the fine to be imposed on false wit- 
nesses and for forcible seizure of jewels ? etc.’ It must be 
admitted that in the extant Manusmríi there is nothing 


E exactly corresponding witk these views. -But from this fact 


' no one conclusion alone can be drawn. There may be 
a mistake in: ducting, cr .there may: be interpolations ;. 
it is also possible that some of the verses in the original Ma- 
nusmrti have dropped out, or that Kautilya is quoting not the 
Manusmrti itself, but the vcews of works based on or explana- 
tory of Manu. ` It is notewortty that Brhaspati contains a 
-yerse very similar to the views on sahasa attributed 10 18 Ma- 
navas.?* Brhaspati’s work was nore or less a óhàsya or Var- 
tika on Manu. He probably represents older bhasyas in verse 
on Manu. The only authors or schools besides the Manavas 
cited by name in the dharmastiya section are the Barhaspatyas 
and the Auganasas. It is remarkable that the well-known and 
ancient Dharmasitrakaras like Gautama,.Apastamba, Bau- 
dhüyana, Vasistha, Harita are nowhere quoted by name. It 
is noteworthy that in the dhsrmagthiya section Kautilya several ' 
times quotes the views.of 3caryns and of some. others under 
the word ‘apare Some of these views correspond closely with . 
the discussions in the ancisnt düarmasütras, ‘One of these is ° 
the question as to whom tke child belongs, to the begetter or 


; 25. कूटसाक्षिणो यमर्थमभूतं वा नाशग्रेयस्तदइशंझण qur मानवाः Ro 111. 11 ; रलसार- 
फल्णुकुप्यानां साहसे menm दण्ड इति मानवाः। ` * 


26. स््रीपुंगोहेपरत्नानि देवविप्रथनं तथा MATa चोत्तमद्रव्यमेषां झल्यसमों दमः ॥ बृहस्पति quoted 
in the व्यावहारमयूख on साहस- 


A 
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tc him cn whose wife it is begotten.” Kautilya first quotes the 
v ew of the àcáryas that it belongs to the husband of the mother 
o. the child, then says that some hold that it belongs to the 
b getter, while Kautilya holds that it belongs to both. It is to be 
noted here that both Baud. and Ap. say that according to the 
Erahmanas the son belongs to the begetter, while Vagistha says 
. taere is a dispute on the point, both views being supported by 
amcient authorities. Gautama speaks of both views and at 
last ( 16, 18 'dvayorvà') seems to come to the same conclusion 
ts Kautilya. It is not unlikely that Kautilya has in mind this 
ciscussion in the dharamasütras and also in Manu (9. 48-54 
where the view is that the child belongs to the husband of the 
»-:;0man) Some.of the other views attributed to ac@ryas are 
that a woman could visit the houses of her husband's relations, 
ef prosperous men, of village heacmen, of female ascetics &o. 
«III, 4); that very poor men could divide even water-pots at a 
»àrtition (IIL. 5); that the master who did not employ a servant 
76809 to work according to agreement had to pay the wages : 
agreed upon 88-11 the work had been finished (compare Visnu 
‘7, 157); he who forcibly confined a man or woman or who by 


zorce released from imprisonment was to be fined between 500 . ` 


nd 1090 (III. 17); that disputes of a remote date shall not be 
:somplained of and that he'who is the first to complain wins, 
ince one runs (to court) as one cannot bear the pain (IIT. 19); 
hat in a complaint by one gambler against another, the 
successful party has to pay the fine called pirvasahasa and the 
Jefeated party the finé called madhyas&áhasa (III. 20). _ 


. The ancient dharmasütras do not give technical names of 
she eighteen titles, though some of them do occur in them 
The terms V&ákparusya and Dandapàrusya occur in Gautama . 
(Dh. S. 12. 1) and Vasistha (Dh. S. 17.61). Baudhayana seems | 
io have known the term strisarhgrahana (Dh. S. IL 2. 54). 
Steya is known to all  Gautama (Dh. S. 12, 39) speaks 
of Nidhi. oe | tot > | 

The foregoing discussion about the dharmasthiya section 
shows that in the sphere of the administration of ‘justice, 
Kautilya is far in advance of the dharmasütras of Gautama 
Apastamba and Baudhàyana and so is much later than these 


=- 27. परपरिमहे Forged क्षेत्रिण इत्याचायाः । मातो Tel यस्य रेतरतंस्यापत्यामित्यपरे । विद्यामान* 
सुम॑यमिटि कौटिल्यः । कौ० III. 7 Compare ate qe go 18 9-13, ato qo wo II. 2.34-36 
anqo धः go 11 6.18. 5-6 (where the same three verses in Baudhayana occur 
- and बसिएवॅमेचूत्र 17, €-9,) | 
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(though ‘in certain matters such as the rights of women to 
succeed to males he closely agrees with Gautama and Apas- 
_tamba), while he is earlier than the extant Manusmrti (though 

not earlier than the oldest xernel ofthe Manusmrti) and very 
much earlier than Yàjfiavalkya. . : a, 


The question of the datz of Xautilya can be settled only 


approximately and for that we have to rely on the internal 
evidence; The external ev-denca doss not carry us far; we 
cari only say that fhe Kautiliya is certainly not later than the 
2nd century A. D., as writers from the 4th century onwards 
(e. g. Kamandaka; the Tantrakhvayika and Bana) speak of it 
with admiration. No one claims it to be earlier than 300 B. C. 
Even Keith who assigns it a late date and cannot place it ear- 
lier than 100 B. C. at. the most has to admit (J. R. A. S. 1916 
p. 135) that for a precise date we have no real grourid 


* -The Kautiliya’ quotes five schools by name, Manavah (5 
times); Barhaspatyah (6 times), Auganasah (7 times), Parasarah 
(4 times), Ambhiyas (once) and the following. individual 
authors: Katy&yana (1), Kifijalxa (1), Kaunapadanta (4), Gho- 
tamukha (1), (Dirgha) .Carzyana (1), Parasara (2), Pisuna (6) 
PiS$unaputra (1) Bahudantiputra (1), Bharadvaja (7, once as 
.Kaninka Bharadvaja), V£tavyàidhi (5), Visalaksa (6) He 


either differs from all these authors or they differ from each. : 
other in all the places where they are cited.. All the individual ` 


authors that are cited only once cecur on the same page (except 


Báhudantiputra). -He quotes the views of &c&ryas over fifty. 


times and in each case differs from them. ‘ Acdryas’ means 
the ancien authors on'a Sastra collectively. Kautilya is.cited 
about 80 times. Ths Kamesiitre of. Vatsyayana mentions a 
Ghotakamukha and a Cārāraņa. Whether they are identical 


with-the authors cited by Kautilya is axtremely doubtful. ‘The, 


-Mahābhārata mentions among writers on Dandantti the follow- 


ne ing who occur in the Kautiliya also: Brhaspati, Manu, Bhàra- 


dvaja, Visalàksa, Sukra (the same as Usanas) and Indra (pro- 
bably Kautilya’s Bahudantiputra) whose abridgment of Brah“ 
` mā’s work is called Bahudattaka in the Santiparva (Chap. 59) 
The Mahabharata mentions other writers on politics viz: Gaura- 
Siras, KaSyapa, Utathya, V£madeva, Vasuhoma, Kamandaka 
(Sàntiparva 123, 11) and ‘a few others which are not found in 
‘the Kautiliya. - 


The Kautiliya knows th» four Vedas, the charms and 1n- 
Cantations of the Atharvan, the six Angas, includes under 
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ithüsa Puranas, Dharmasastra and Arthasdstra; it knows the 
Sénkhya, Yoga and Lokayata schools of thought. It mentions 
Mauhirtikas, Kartantikas (astrologers), Jupiter and Venus. It 
refers to dhātuśāstra (metallurgy). Sanskrit was the official 
language and in the $asanadhikàra it mentionse such gunas of 
. ecmposition as Madhurya, Audarya, spastatva, which show the 
beginnings of thé Alankarasastra. - There is nothing to wonder . 
atin this. In the 2nd century A. D. we have the inseription of 
Radradàman, which enumerates the gunas of Kavya. It doesnot 
mention edicts on stone or copper. It refers to Vaisika-kalaj- 
. fiéna (II. 27). : The Kautiliya closely agrees with the Kama- 
sitra in several respects and the two works contain several 
identical passages (such as the lists of kings that fell. victims 
tc intrigues and about trivarga), Keith argues from this that - 
tke Kautiliya and the Kamasiitra are not separated by a long 
interval and that it is alate work. Dr. Jolly also is of the 
seme opinion (p.24 Intro. to A.) If the Kàmasütra held up 
Kautiliya as its model, then the two works would certainly 
Icok very.much alike, There are points of difference between 
tke two works, e. g. they differ in their attitude towards 
fl3sh-eating and the Kamasutra speaks of planetary influence 
legna, while Kautilya is silent on these points, and .condemns 
in general terms the consulting: of stars. It is noteworthy 
that Kautilya (IX; 4) speaks: of consulting: Naksatras which 
were known from the earliest Vedic period and some of which 
were looked upon as auspicious for sacrificial purposes, even 
.in the Satapatha Brahmana (S. B. E. Vol, 44 pp. 1-2) and the 
srauta and grhya sütras, Keith argues that the 81098 in the 
Kautiliya are more classical than even those of the Ramayana 
aad that it contains correct Tristubh stanzas which 'are wanting 
im the Brhaddevata (a work of the 4th century B. C.). -But this 
aztgument can produce no impression on those scholars who 
- -ascribe the Ramayana to the 5th century B, C. or earlier. Nor 
. is the date of the Brhaddevata beyond the pale of discussion 
: There isno consensus of opinion among scholars as to the 
exact time when classical Slokas and correct Tristubhs 
first came into vogue. Itis to be noted that Kautillya defines 
rada as Varnasangh&ta' and not asin Panini (Sup-tihantam: 
padam) 


28. छौकायत occurs in the महाभाष्य on बर्णकातान्तवे (ste VII, 9.45.) Vide ` 
Kelhorn’s ed. Vol. III. pp. 325-326, 


13 
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Among the countries and peoples frequently mentioned by 
Kautilya, several are interesting. He speaks of silks from the 
land of the Cinas and blankets from Nepal. Keith says 
that the name ‘Cina’, derived from she Thsin dynasty in China 
(which began its rule in 247 B. 0.), would show that the Kau- 
tiliya coyld not have beer composed about 300 B. C. No one 
however knows how the word China was derived and besides 
as Keith admits the passage may be an interpolation. He 
speaks of the sangha of the Vrsnis (I. 6.), the śreņīs (corpora- 
tions) of Ksatriyas in the »ountries of Kamboja and Surastra 
that lived: by varts (agrizulture and trade) and by tha prò- 
fession of fighting and the Corporations of the Licchivika, Vr- 
jika, Mallaka, Madraka, Eukura, and the Kurupaficalas that 
live on the title ‘raja’. Some of these tribes such as the 
Licchavis, Vrjis (Vajjis in Pali) and Nallas are well-known from 
ancient Buddhist works. What is meant by ‘rajasabdopaji- 
vinah'is not quite clear. It probably means that the organi- 
sation of-the Licchavis end others was on democratic lines 
and that there was very xeen competition for the honour of 
being elected the chief or Presidant of those Corporations, 
the latter being designatec ‘raja’. 9 "We are told that the breed 
of horses from Kamboja, Sindu, Aratta and Vanàyu was the 
best and that Bahlika, Pareya,Sauvira and Taitila breeds were 
of middle quality. The Keutiliya speaks of -Mleccha tribes and 
tells us that among them one's own children could be sold or 
‘pledged without incurring punishment (III, 13). The country 
of Kamboja was known to Yàska and Panini 


There is hardly any distinctive reference to things Bud- . 


dhist, except one passage (III. 20) where a fine of one hundred 
(panas) is prescribed for him who invites to dinners in honour 
of-gods or Manes a Buddh:st (Sakya), an Ajivika, a Südra? &c. 
There is a reference to stūra in the last sūtra of XIII. 2. This 


‘shows that the work was written at a time when Buddhism was - 


yet not a wide-spread religion and had not secured an honourable . 
place among the people. Ajivika was a well-known sect in an- 
. cient India said to have teen founded by Makkhali Gosala 


29. तथा कोसियं चीनपड्ठाश्न चीनश्चूमिजा व्याख्याताः 1 कौ? II. 11. The position of this 
sentence suggests that it may have been tacked on by a later redactor, 
when copying the work 

. 80. In the Jatakaa (ed, by Fauskoll, Vol, I, p. 504 and Vol, III. p. 1) 
feference is made to the 7707 réjcs of licchavis in the Vesli, 


31, शाक्याजीवकादीन्‌ बृषलप्रश्नजित न्‌ देवपितुकार्यष भोजयतः STI qed: 
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. (vide V. A. Smith's Asoka pp. 134, 198 of edition of 1909; I. A; 
19-2 p. 286, ‘Dialogues of Buddha’ I. p. 71, n. 10. 08078 bestow- 
ed some caves on them. It is worth noting that Kautilya 
says that weights should be made of iron or of stones from Ma- 
gadha and Mekala (country near the sources of the Narmada). ?? 

It is extremely doubtful whether the Kautiliya knew the 
exiant text of the Mahabharata: Most of the stories used as 
ilkustrations in the Kautiliyà cceur in the Mahabharata (e. g. 
A Ja, Duryodhana, Haihaya Arjuna, Vatapi, Agastya, Ambarl- 
$a). But in some cases there is a slight divergence between 
tke two works e.g. Janamejaya is said to have perished through 
. having attacked Brihmanas in anger, while the Mahabharata 
(ZII. 150) gives a different version; Kautilya? says (IV. 8) that 
Mándavya, though not-a thief, declared himself to be a thief 
while the Mahabharata (I. 107.9) says that he spoke nothing; 
Kautilya mentions Jayatsena as the opponent of Nala (VIIT. 3). 
ix gambling, while the Mahabharata gives his name as Pus- 
kara; the Mahabharata and the Ramayana do not know that a. 
Jimadagnya ruled long as a king. Kautilya seems to have 
known the Puranas. He says (III. 7) that Sita and Magadha 
of the Puranas are quite different from members of the mixed 
castes called Sita and Magadha® and includes Purara.(1. 5) 
among the subject of royal study grouped urder the head of 
imhdsa, 

Kautilya exhibits a wonderful knowledge of herbs and 
crugs and Dr. Jolly thinks that his materica medica is more 
extensive than even SuSruta’s, But the dates of Caraka and 
Euśruta are far from being settled and no approximately cer- 
tain conelusion can be drawn from the drugs mentioned in the 
Kautiliya. Kautilya speaks of ‘rasada’ (one who administers 
mercurial poison) and prescribes banishment for those who 
trade in or administer ‘rasa’ for money in order to do away 
with a person secretly (IV. 4). In II. 13 he speaks of gold that 
ts ‘rasa-viddha’ (amalgamated with mercury) and in II. 12 of 
liquids containing gold (855) Kaficanikah) and of Aingulüka. 
2r. Jolly thinks that this knowledge of metallurgy alchemy 
ks of Graco-syriac origin and so the Kautiliya is a work of the 


82. प्रतिमानान्ययोमयानि मागधरमेकछरैलमयांनि । कौटिल्य 11.19. 
38. यथाहि माण: व्यः कर्मक्केशभयाद्चोरः 'चोरोस्मीति ब्रवाणः | 


34. इङुषङ्भवर्गसुत्छज्य seen जितेन्द्रिः । अम्बरीषश्च नाभागो बुझुजाते चिरं महीम्‌ ॥ 
ste 1.6. 


35. पौराणिकस्त्वन्यः सतो मागथश्च बह्मक्षत्राद्विशोषतः । 
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third ventury A.D. When nercury began to be used medicinally 
in India it is difficult to say, ard some of these passages, about 
drugs may be later additions, i 


It is of great importarce tc note that Kautilya lays down 
that in the midst of the fort were to be constructed the temples of 
Siva, Vaiéravana, the ASv:ns, Laksmi and Madira (wine ?) and 
niches were to be set apars for Apar&jita, Apratihata, Jayanta 
and Vaijayanta and that the tuielary deities of the gates were 
to be Brahma, Indra, Yama and Senàpati (i.e. Skanda) We 
know from the Mahabhasya (Kielhorn vol. II. p. 429 on Panini 
V. 3. 99 ‘Jivikarthe capanye’) that the Mauryas set up images 

- out of greed for money and that in its day images of Siva, 
Skanda Visakha were worsaipped. NEG í 

The foregoing clearly shows that the Kautiliya has cer- 
tainly an ancient atmosphere about it, thet all that has so far 
been gathered from it agrees wiih its traditional date of 300 
B. ©, and no evidence has Feen yet brought forward that would 
compel us to assign it a later date, 


‘ DHARMA-SUTRA OF SANKHA-LIKHITA. 
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BY ड 


P. V. KANE, M. A. LL. M. 
INTRODUCT ION. 


The Dharmasastra of Sankha-Likhita is a very 
ancient one. Kumarila in his Tantravartika (p. 
179) tells us that the Dharmastitra of Sankha-Li- 
khita was specially studied by the Vajasaneyins 
(i.e.by students of the white Yajurveda) The 
Tantravartika also quotes a few words from the 
work of Sankha-Likhita, which constitute an 
Anustubh pada. The story of the two brothers 
Sankha and Likhita occurs in the Mahabharata, 
Santiparva chap. 23. The Yajnavalkyasmrti (1.5) 
enumerates Saükha-Likhita along with Gautama 
and Harita among the writers of Dharmagastra. 
The Parasarasmrti (I. 24) says that ir the fourfages, 
Krta, Treta,. Dvapara -and Kali, the:ordinances of 
Manu, Gautama, Sankha-Likhita and Paragara are 
. to be respectively followed. Commentators and 
authors of digests from the times of Visvartipa 
. down to the latest quote very largely from Sankha- 
Likhita. Visvarüpa says that Sankba and Likhita 
pondered over the dharma promulgated by Manu 
and.composed their work, after drawing upon the 
Veda.t +A considerable portion of these quotations 
is in prose. Hence it appears that the Dharma- 
sūtra of Sankha—Likhita was once available, though 
it has not yet been discovered. Therefore it is 


T समीक्ष्य निपुणं धर्मश्रृषिभ्यो मछ्भाषितम्‌। आम्नायात्सम्यखदवृत्य age लिखिस्तथा ॥। ix 
? i ` €n qro III, 248 
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highly desirable to collect together from the numer- 
ous books on Dharmaéastra the quotations attri- 
buted to Sankha-L khita. In the following pages 
anattempt has been made to collect frem a few 
well known works tie fragments of Sahkha-Likhita 
and to reconstruct -he Dharmasütra. Though the 
following reconstruction is far from professing to 
be exhaustive, it will, I hope, serve asa basis for - 
future research atic is sufficient to convey an idea 
of the character ani contents of the Dharma-sütra 
of Sankha-Likhita. Jivananda (collection of Dha- 
rmasastras, part II pp. 344-374) printed in 18 chap- 
ters and about 330 7erses a smrti of Sankha and: a 
smrti of Likhita in 92 verses (part II pp. 375-382) 
The same text of tte Sankha-smrti has been pub- 
lished in the collection of Dharmasastras by M. N 
Dutt (1908 vol. 1) ard in the Anandasrama edition. 
(1905). The last edition also contains a laghw 
Sankha-smrti in 71 verses and a Sankha-Likhita- 
smriti in 32 verses. It is obvious that these are 
later works. The Sankhasmrti in 18 chapters 
seems to be comparatively an early work. The 
relation of the Sanxha-smrti in verse to the Dhar- 
masttra seems to ke tais. The versified smrti is 
a. paraphrase of the already existing work in prose. 
(Vide No. 56 and 61, 69-70, 93~94, 199-200.) It is not 
unlikely that the original: Dhármasutra also con- 
tained a few verses as Apastamba’s stitra does now. 
(e.g. No. 105). Th» prose Sankha allowed a Brah- 
mana to have a Sidra wife (64), but the verse San- 
kha does not do so (No. 65). Even so early a 
writer as Visvartipe regarded the. prose and verse 
portions as the compositions of the same author 
(vide No. 379). Aboat fifty verses from it are quoted 
in the Mitaksara. A few prose passages. occur in 
.the 11th and 12th chapters of the work, one of 
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which is quoted even. by so early a writer as Medha- 
tithi, But the numerous prose quotations ascribed 
-io Sahkha-Likhita -do not oceur in the printed 
smrtis ascribed to Sankha and Likhjta. There is 
another point which is worth noting. fompara- 
tively early writers sometimes ascribe the same 
text to Sankha-Likhita or simply to Sankha. (Vide 
No. 270-71, 293, 302.) Sometimes the passages quot- 
ed by the writers are similar, but-not quite identi- 
cal. The well-known sūtra about the inheritance to 
a sonless man is ascribed to Sankha-Likhita and 
Paithinasi by Apararka and to Sankha by Visvartipa 
and the Mitaksara. Therefore in the „following 
all quotations whether cited as from Sankha or 
Sankha-Likhita have been brought together. Quo- 
tations from Likhita alone are very few and far 
Detween., Even ancient commentators make no 
distinction between the verses attributed to Sankha 
(most of which are found in the printed Sankha ) 
and the stitras of Sankha-Likhita. (Vide Apararka 
pp. 1149,1154,1161,1165 &c). A few quotations are 
cited as from Brhat or Vrddha Sankha. 1118 likely 
that instead of citing the double name, authors 
briefly cited a quotation as from Sankha. In some 
of the Mss of Sankha and Likhita srartis deposited 
in the Deccan College, the same work is sometimes 
attributed to Sankha and sometimes to Likhita. 
The Dharmasütra of Sankha-L:khita appears 
to have found a bhüsyaküra very early. Laksmi- 
dhara in his Kalpataru (Ghose's Hindu Law vol II. 
p. 504) draws attention to the fact that the bhasya- 
kara read a well known sütra as ‘sa vadyekah syat' 
instead of as 'sa yadyekaputrah syat’ (omitting the 
word ‘putra’). Lakgmidhara flourished between 
1100 and 1160 A. D. as he was a minister of Govinda: 
bandra of Kanauj. The Vivadaratnakara of Cande- 
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$vara (1314 A. D.) twice cites (pp. 234 and 466) the 
bhasyakara of Sankhe-Likhita. Hence it follows . 
that a bhásya on the Dharmasutra was composed 
. before 1100 A, D. and was available in the begin- 
ning of the 14th century 


The Dharmasütra of Sankha-Likhita would 
appear, from the text bere presented, to have resem- 
bled the other extant siitras on Dharma. It em- 
braced almost all'the tcpics treated of in such works - 
as the Gautama or Apastamba dharmasütra. It | 
agrees very closely with the Dharmasutras of Gau- 
tama and Apastamba and sometimes has the same 
.sütras as in those works. A few such coincidences 
have been pointed out in the notes. (Vide Nos. 35 
.36, 39, 62, 133, 135 for Gautama and No. 95, 105 
116, 276 for Baudhayana). .A quotation from San- 
kha makes Sankha-Liknita as an. authority on Dha- 
rma (No.3). The Dharmasütra seems to have appro- 
ved of Niyoga, speaks of the secondary sons, was 
not favourable (just liks Gautama and Apastamba) 
to the claims of females to suczeed to males. On 
certain points the Dharmasütra of Sankha-Likhita 
shows a more advancec state of opinion than is the 
case with Gautama, Apastamba and Baudhayana 
For example; Sankha enumerates several kinds of 
ordeals, while the above-named sttrakaras are silent 

on that point. Sankha enumerates no less than 
twenty authorities on Dharma (including hiniself) 

As regards partition, inheritance and succession 
Sankha-Likhita gives more detailed and definite in- 


 - formation than Apastamba or Baudhayana. It is 


further to be noted taat in Sankha-Likhita- the 
limits of Aryavarta (No. 7) are more extensive 
towards the east and wast than is the case with 
Baudhayana (1. 1, 28) : 0० Vasistha (I. 8-9) The 
style of the work of Sankha-Likhita resembles that 
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of. Kautilya more: than that of Gautama and 
Apastamba (vide Nos. 243.245). The quotations 
hardly exhibit any ungrammatical forms. One 
Quotation includes Yajiavalkya amorg the writers 
on Dharmagastra. If it is the extant Yajzavalkya- 
smrti that is meant, the Dharmasütra will have- to 
be assigned to a late date. But this does not seem 
to be likely. From the fact that the Yajnavalkya- 
smrti itself -cites Sankha-Likhita .among ancient 
éuthorities, from the general style of the work 
nd from its doctrines about the rigats of women 
End other matters, it appears almost certain that the 
Dharmasiitra of Saükha-Likhita is much earlier 
than ihe extant Yajiavalkyasmrti, though it 
13 certainly later than Gautama and Apastamba. 
There is close correspondence between Sankha- 
‘Likhita and Yajiavalkya in several cases (vide 
‘Hos. 14, 27, 69) It would not be far from the 
truth if the Dhaimasitra of Sankha-Likhita be 
placed somewhere between 300 B. C. to 100 A. D. 
‘The prose quotations from Sankha-L:khita refer to 
tae Vedangas, Sankhya, Yoga, Dharmasastra (No. 
199). Sankha-Likhita recognised eight forms of 
Marriage (No. 66-68). The views cf Sankha-Li- 
khita about the status iof the offspring of mixed 
marriages differ from those of Baudhayana and 
Manu and are intermediate between the latter two 
(No. 75). The Tarpana (No. 116) wh:ch resembles 
that in Baudh&yana-dharma-sütra, refers to the six 
Vedangas, to Bharata (but not mahabharata), to 
twenty writers on Dharmasastra, and contains num- 
ézous details about geography, mythology and cos- 
ILogony which are generally found in the purānas, 
The Dharmasütra refers to the opinions of others 
ir the words ‘eke’ (Nos. 358, 363). It mentions. by 
name ihe views of Yama (182,223, both in verse), 
14 
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‘Katyayana (No. 203), 2179151790 (No. 278), Angirasa 
sand Uganas (No. 289) Prachetasa (290), Vrddba- 
gautama (No. 377, Sankha himself (432). It is 
better, however, tc leave out of account the verse 
-quotatiohs in drawing chronological conclusions. 
The same verses 876 ascribed to Manu and Sankha 
(Nos. 33, 38, 148) and some of the sütras closely 
resemble Manu-snrit. (vide No. 72). Six verses 
.oecur both in the Vasistha-dharmastitra and also 
in the versified Sankaa (No 105) Probably both 
works borrow them from another source. Same 
‘passages are arerized to several other writers along 
with Sankha (8, 8, No. 293). The idea seems to be 
that all those exhivited the verse or passage or held 
‘identical views. 


, In the footnotes an attempt has been made to 
point out the earkest sources from which the sutras 
are collected. In only a few cases have parallel 
passages from other works been cited, as it was 
thought undesirakle t2 encumber the notes. in my 
‘forth-coming work on the history of Dharmasastra, 
I hope to utilise the materials collected here for 
further research. 
| — SUm-—comrrentary of अपरार्क on याज्ञवल्क्य (Ananda- 
rama edition). 
gesqet—com. of हरदृत्त on आपस्तम्बवर्मसूत्र (Kumbha- 
. konam ed.) 
gedm-—Nirn, edition. 
चतुर्वर्ग °--चतुर्वगीतिन्तामाणि of हेमाद्रे (3. I. ed.) 
aafia ०--चतुर्विश्तिमत्संग्रह (Benares Sanskrit series). 
. दायभाग--(601 on of 1829). l 
... परा. मा.--पराशरमघवीय (Bombay Sanskrit series). 
- स. पा.--मद्नपारिजंत (3. 1. series). apt: 
मिता०--मिताक्षरा of Barba. 
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मेघा०-- ००01. of मेधातिथि on मनु (Mr. Gharpure's 
edition). 

fi. र०--विवादरत्नाकर (B. I. edition). 

faeqo——commentary of विश्वरूप on agea (published 
by Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri). .&. .. 

घीर०--वीरमित्रोद्य l 

शाङ्कस्स्राति- The collection of smrtis by M. N 
Dutt, vol I. (Calcutta 1908) 

aaa. — स्मृतिचन्द्रिक (Mr. Gharpure’s edition) 

हरदत्त com. on "mug (Anandasrama ed.) 

हार०--हारलता (B. 1. edition). 


P. V. KANE. 


न THE TEXT 


1 शद्दुलिखितोः--आम्मायः स्मृतियारकः 
2 wg was | 
3 झाह्कः — स्मतेधमशाख्राण ट्यां प्रगेतारों 
मनुयमदुक्षविष्णवङ्गिरोव्इस्पत्युशन आपस्तम्दगोतमसंतर्तात्रिहारीतकात्यायनशङ्कु 
लिसितपराशरब्यासशातातपप्रचेतोयाज्ञवरक्या द्यः | 
4 शाङ्कालेखितोः--रागद्वेपानिद्ग्धानां मग्नानां विषयाम्मसि t l 
चिकित्सा सर्वशाख्राणि व्याघीनामिव भेषजम्‌ ॥ i 
5 शाङ्टालिखितोः- वेदा वे विलिकीएंज्वादुर्शेया धर्मसाधनम्‌ | 
- सुबोधात्तत्समर्या हि जह्मणा विहिता श्रतिः ॥ * add 
श्रातिस्मृत्युदित MART प्रथकपृथक्‌ ), 
कुर्वत; घाम्युष््ममन्य्था नरके गतिः ॥ 





श्रोतं स्मार्ते क्रियावाक्‍्य हेतुमियो विघातयेत्‌ । 
असच्छाखमुपजश्रेत्य स ज्ञेयः शिष्टनिन्दितः ॥ 
6 Sas धमंलक्षणानि | रेशः काल उपायो द्रव्यं श्रद्धा पात्रं त्याग इति समयः 
तेषु धर्मोदयः साधार; | अन्यथा विपरीतः 
7 शाङ्कुः--देश आयो गुणवान्‌ प्ागस्तादरर्वागुद्याद्‌ यावडुच्चा गिरयो यावत्पुण्या! 
सरितः प्राकृसिद्व्वाद्वेशः सनातनः. पुण्यः । रुष्णमृगो वा यावद्विचराति तावदाः 
चारः स्यात्‌ । घाकूसिन्युसोवीराद्वक्षिणिन हिमवतः पश्चात्काम्पिल्या qm 
पारियात्रादुनवर्य sse सर्वेषामतोंन्यदेशजातिकुलधर्माणामन्वयाः | 





1 तन्त्रवातिक p. 139. 

2 स्मृतिच. I. p. 2. 

3 afa I p. 1. (omitting tae words स्प्रति...णेतार:); वीर० ( परिभाषाः 
p.16 ) gives the same nanes but the order is different in some cases ; 
ववतुर्वगे० voll, p. 627 attriFutes to शझूलिखेत- 

“4 चतुर्वर्ग० vol. II part I p. 28 
5 चतुर्वर्ग० vol. II part I p.24 
, 6 विश्व० on qro T. 6; आरार्क - या. 16 ) has the words from 231: and 
7७७08 ‘gà समस्तेषु धर्मोदयः साप्गरणों ञ्याय्योन्यथा विपरीत: agate vol. II part I 
क. 25 reads समस्तेपु.; वीर? ( ETAF p. 57 ) 

7 विश्व" (०० या. I. 2, ) 388 tre words देश ..-दयात्‌ and geg: कृष्णो sr... 

रः स्यातू, Compare वासिष्ठ 1.8 and 18: बौ. a, रू. I. 1. 25 and 28. 
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8 We Ses यावाद्विचराते तावदार्यावर्तः स्यात्‌ । 
9 राह्कः--श्रातिविरःवे नांविद्यसमवायु TUO: 
यथावलेपं MATAA: | 


1) gga बाह्मणोधिकुरुते स च gre दर्शयतीतरेषारू | 
1l: शह्नलिखितोः--पाकयज्ञा हविरयज्ञाः सोमसंस्थास्थेव च। # ` ` 
संस्कारा Dasara अभिवोत्र तु wget 
संस्कारे संस्छतः पूर्वेरुत्तरेरनुसंस्क्ततः 1 
निम्यमष्टगुणेयुको बाह्मणो अह्मलोकिकः ॥ 
ale पदमवाप्तोति तस्मान्न च्यवते पुनः 
12 शह्नालिखितीः--इन्धनोदकाभिकाछ-तृणोपल्पुष्पफलपर्णादनिष्वप चय॑ देवतीर्थॉमि- 
गमनं गृहकोष्टप्रदेशनं पथि शख्रधारणमसंबद्धमासनं पस्तुत्तेष्वनिवारण असद्वास- 
अति शिळोऊ्छपदचोर्धान्यराशिग्रहणमभ्रोत्सगप्रसववृद्धिकपापणशुल्कनदीतीरेष्वनु- 
परोधनं परखीसंभाषणं राजखीदर्शनं राज्ञा समासनं व्यतिक्रमणं च कोपात्सव॑महाते 
zm । * 
13 शाङ्कलि खितीः--नार्तवे दिवा मेथुनं ब्रजेत्‌ । छीबा अल्फ्वीर्याश्व दिवा प्रजायन्ते 
अल्पायुषश्रव 
7.4 राहूयाझवल्क्या--पष्टेटम वा सामन्तः 
15 शाङ्क--गर्मस्पन्दने सीमन्तोन्नयनं यावद्वा न प्रसवः 
16 इाङ्कालिखितौ--प्रसते जातकर्म यवपिष्ठमधुसपिभिमन्त्रवत्माशनं तस्य 
खुवर्णान्तर्दितयानामिकया मेधाधिकं बाह्मणस्य करोति एवमितरयोः 
17 ag: ert नाभ्यामच्छिन्नायां गुडतिङहिरण्यवखगोधान्यादि- 
पतिग्रहेष्वदोषस्टद्हस्त्वेके कुर्वत इति | 





8 म. qr, p. 12 ; स्म्ृतिच, 1 p. 8. 
9 विश्व on या. 1. 9. 
... 10 मिता० on या. 7, 3 ( एतानि rofers to विद्यास्थानानि ); वीर० (संस्कारप्रकाश 
~, 512 ) omits वृत्तिम्‌ 
11 छुत्रोधिनी on (arate) Parar 11.4 and ¡ the बालभट्टी; aga, 1. p. 18 
uotes from संस्करेः....पुनः as from शङ्क and explains पुर्व as गर्भाधानादय 
and उत्तर as पाकयज्ञादयः- : 
12 वि. र. p. 660 
18 स्मृतिच. 1. ७. 15. 
- 14 चतुर्वी ० vol IIL part 2 p. 734; याज्ञ. 1. 11. 
15 स्प्रातिच० I p. 17; नि. सि.; चतुर्विश ० p. 7 
16 वीर० ( संस्कारप्रकाश p. 193 ) 
17 म. पा. 354: मेधा.(मडु 5.62) 7७६१९बस्रपावरणगोधान्यः तिग्रहेष्वदाषस्तदहरित्येके; 
रा, मा. 1. 2. p. 213 follows मेधा १; वीर०( संस्कारप्रकाश p. 199) 7०१७ युर्वर्थ qe: 
and so does हारलता 9. 28 
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18 शाह्लु--सर्वेषां सडल्यानां द्विपद्चतुष्पद्धान्याईरिण्यानि दुयात्‌ । - - 
19 शङ्कः--आशोचे सु व्यत्तेक्रान्त नामकर्म विधीयते । 


20 शाङ्कलिखितो--दशम्यामुत्थाप्य पिण्डवर्धनं पितृणां तत्र साञ्निष्यामिति 
TH | ° i ४ _ 

2] अह्णे चाहुतिं पूल पितवनुमान्य तदहरेव नामकरणं कुर्यादेवतानक्षञ्रांदि- 
संबद्धं पिता नाड कुयद्न्यो वा कुलवृद्दश्चतुरक्षरं ब्यक्षरं वा घोषव- 
दायन्तस्थ पुंसाम्रेकारात्तं स्रीणामेवं कते नाम्नि शाचे तत्कुलं मवतीति। 

22 wg ।--अयुम्म क्षरमाकारान्तं fü तद्धिहितमपि | 

. कुलंदेवतासंबद्ध॑ येता नाम कुर्यादिति ¡ | 
93 झाङ्कः--चतुर्थे मासे कर्तव्यं बालस्यादित्यदर्शनम्‌ । 
` . 94 शाहुः--संवत्सरेन््याशनमधसंवत्सर इत्येके । ` 
25 शङ्कालिखितौ--तञतीये वर्षे चूडाकर्म विधीयते । 
_ द्वितीये वा तृतीबे वा ested श्रतिचोद्वनात्‌ ॥ 
26 adit चडाकमं पञ्चमे व । > 
47 दाह्ठऱ्याज्ञवल्क्योछ--चूडाकर्म यथाकुलम्‌ । 


28 शाङ्कः--पयोयवाग्टामिक्ष हाराः कमशखयाणामुपनयनाह्ले गर्भाधानादिषु 
संस्कारेषु दश दश विप्रा भोज्याः 


29 शङ्कालिखितौ--नोन्मचमूकान्‌ संस्कुर्यात्‌ । 
30 इङ्खः मन्तवे एृद्रस्य। ` 


18 JAT I. p. 20; चजावश ८ p. 8, l i 
19 qo पा० 356; कुल्लुक : Wu 3. 30 ); compare agent 2. 2, 


20,21 म० qr. 256; ees, (1. p. 21. ) has दृशम्या... नामकरणं and reads 
1पिण्डाविवर्धन! and “ ब्रह्मणे ger edt: ' and eras (1. p. 20.) has कुलदेवतानक्ष.. 
Fog: and ईकारान्तः स्री-- भवतिः परा. मा. 1. 2. pp 24, 26 compare महाभाष्य 
voll. p. 38 “दशम्युत्तककालं yE जातस्य नाम दि TE घोषवदा द्यन्तरन्तस्थमवृद्ध 
चेपुरुषान्कमनरिप्रातिष्ठितम्‌ ete . 
22 म० पा० 357; मिता० या. I. 12 ) has the second, 
23 स्मातिचेर I. p. 22; ce mpate send 
24 स्मतिच. ( 1. p. 22 ); अपरार्क ०० ajo 1. 11-12; म. पा. p 360 
25,26 म० qro 361. स्मारींच, I. p. 98 has the last adding af after 
नृतीये; चतुर्विश ० has तृतीये वर्षे- . वाः 
27 agite vol III park 2 p 743; compare sigsgia १. 5, arg, 1. 12 
28 अपरार्क ( या, I. 14) 
` - 29 उज्ज्वला ( आप, I. 1.1. 9, ) 
RO विश्वरूप on या 1, 18, 


Dharma-sütra of Sahkhá-Likhita. , dii 


31-32 शह्राखिखितौ--गर्माष्टमे ्राह्मणमुपनयेत्‌ | राजन्यमेकादृशे द्वादशै 
वेश्यम्‌ | 

33 शङह्कमनुव्यासाः--गर्भाषटमे वे कुर्वीत AGATA | 

34 शङ्कुः -~वसन्तो ग्रीष्मः शरदिति कालाः d 


35 शङ्क--कष्णररुबस्तान्युत्तरीयाणे | > र 
36 (a) शङ्कालिखितौः--विल्वपालाशसादिराश्वत्थपेलवो दुम्यर# दण्डाः केश- 
ललाटवक्त्ान्ताः । 


(b) शाङ्कः--केशावधिललाटनासतुस्याः प्रोका; BET । 
37 शङ्कः--प्रयतः काल उत्थाय स्नातो हुतहुताशनः 
कुर्वीत प्रणतो भक्त्या गुख्णामभिवादूनम्‌ ॥ * 
38 शाङ्कुः--श्रतकाध्वापको यस्तु स उपाध्याय उच्यते । 
39 शङ्कालिखितोः--द्वादश द्वादश वर्षाणिं वा प्रतिवेटं यावद्‌ ग्रहणं वा वेदस्य 
तावदू अह्मचर्यमाचरेत्‌ | | 
40 शङ्कः--नोदकुम्भहस्तोभिवाद्येन्न भेक्षं चरन्न पुष्माज्यादिहस्तो नाशुचिर्न 
जपन्न देवपितृकार्य कुर्वन्न शयानः | | 
41 इाह्कः--न स्नानेन न होमेन नेवाभ्रिपरिचर्यया । 
ब्रह्मचारी दिवे याति स याति गुरुपूजनात्‌ ॥ 
42 शहुगलिखितौ--न मातापित्रोरन्तरमिच्छेत्पुञः क मं मातुरेवानुब॒यात्‌।स 
हि धारिणी पोषणी sr न पुः प्रातिमुच्येतान्यतर सेत्रामणीयागाज्जीवन्णा- 
c 
न्मातुरेवमत्याज्या माता तथा पिता । सपिण्डा गुणवन्तः सर्व एवात्याज्या; d 
यस्त्यजेत्कामारपतितान्‌ स दुण्डं प्राप्तुबादूद्विशतस्‌ । 
31-32 चतुर्वग० vol III part 2 p. 745 
3$ agate vol III part 1 p. 112; compare agad 2. 5, HF. 2. 36 
34 विश्व० on याज्ञ? I. 14; eide बो. घ, तरू. I. 2. 11 
85 स्मृतिच. I. p. 29; compare गो. घ. 1. 16, बो. I. 2. 15 for almost 
fame words. : 
88 (a) बीर° ( संस्कारप्रकाश p. 437 ); vide गो, I. 2६ and चौ. ध, मू. 1. 2. 16 
for almost same words. f 
(b) स्ट्वाविच, T. p. 30. 
37 स्मातिच. 1. p. 32. This is agaf. 3. 2. 
38 स्मृतिच, I. p. 34; this is ages. 3. 1; compare qg, II. 141. 
39 «giro vol III, part 2 p. 779; compare गौ. 2. 51-53 and बो. ष. 
1, 2. 2 and 4. 
40 fiat» ००याज्ञ° 111. 299, eas I. p. 39 whicL reads पुष्पान्नञ हस्तः} म.पा. 
p. 961; बीर (संस्कारप्रकारा p.464) reads कार्य ata परिध्न्मध्ये खैरवाक्र; compare 
थो. I, 2. 32. 
41 स्मूतिच. I. p. 44; see agfa 8. 9. 
49 dito ( संस्कारप्रकाश p.479) has only up to ०णान्मातुः and reads 
गच्छेत्‌ for इच्छेत्‌; बि० र° 357; wage (Ip. 35 ) has the words न पुत्र ... 
mg: and attributes them to grg; compare मनु 8,६89 
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noc 48 शङ्कालिखितौ--अथ Wate पिता माता पितुभांयां ज्येष्ठोः भ्राता भगिनी 
ज्येष्ठः श्यालः पितुः सजा गुरुराचार्यः पितृ्यमातुलश्वश्रश्‍वशुरवृद्दाः 

44 रङ्कः न वेदमनधीत्यान्यां विद्यामधीयीत । अन्यन्न वेदांङ्गस्म्रतिभ्यः । 

45 शङ्कः--अष्म्याः मोषे ( अधीयीत ) i "m i 

46 दाहकः--उपाध्याये राजनि च श्रोजिये च मृते सत्रह्मच रणि maA 

राहुदर्शने शक्रध्वजप्रपतने चाचार्ये च मृते BT । 

AT शाङ्कःनिर्धातभूमिवेगोलकापातदिःदाहृपांशुशोणितमांसास्थिक-सुद्धिळा- 
FATT स्वस्त्ययनं ङृत्वाभ्यञ्जनाकुष्टवान्तश्चमदुःस्वमनदर्शनेष्वेको द्विष्ट 
सूतकसृतकेष्ाद्मं TTA रुला बाह्मगमनेश्यादीनि दूत्वानज्ञाप्याधीयीरन्‌ । 

` 48 शङ्कः--अष्टम्यां sais 

` 49 Te SEU तूत्थाय gerer कुयोत्‌ i 
50 शङ्कुः वाग्यतावंगुण्ठिताशेरा भूमिमन्तर्धाय मेहेत्‌ । 

- १1 शङ्काछिखषितौ--नानन्त्वांसा न निवासाः कुयात्‌ । 
52 शङ्कः--नानुद्को asst नापरिवेष्टितशिराः 


AOI. 


53 शक्चूः--मेहने मृत्तिकाः सप्त लिङ्गे E पारिकीर्तिते । 
एकस्मिन्विशातेहस्ते TAM चतुदश ॥ 
तिस्रस्तु मृत्तिका देया कर्ल वे नसशोधनम्‌ c 
तिस्रस्तु पाद्योज्ञेया शोक्कामस्य सर्वदा ॥ 
शौचमेतदू गृहत्थानां तथा गुरुनिवासिनास्‌ | 
द्विगुणं स्याहूनस्थानां aiai जिगुणं स्मृतस्‌ ॥ 
मात्तेका तु समृद्विष्ा Seti पूयते यया । 


48 dite ( संस्कारप्रकाश p. 470) 
^ 44 Ris, 1. p. 48; कुछक on मनु IL 168, 
45 dite ( संस्कारप्रकाश p. 538 ) 
46 «gio vol IIT part 2 P. 756; स्थृतिव०- (1. . p.. 57 3 has the 
WOrae राहु..तिरावम; compare गो. ध. sz, 16. 22, मनु 4, 110 याज्ञ 1. 44 
47 “game vol III part 2 p. 762 
` 48 agai, vol, TEL part 2 p 759, 
49 अपरार्क (aro 198) ` 
50 विश्व० on या. 1. 16 . 
51 divo ( आहिकप्रकाश p. 37.) 
62 aĝa 1. p. 90 
53 afa. ( I, p. 93 ) reads à PIA; म, पा. 46 reads अपाने for 
नेहने ); अपरार्क ( या. 1. 17 ) has tho first verse, vide aga 18. 20-23 


Dharma-stibia of Sankha~Likhita, 113 
` ४4 Agaga भागग्रायां रेखायां आहां did safer 
छयोरन्तरा पित्र्यं कनिष्ठिकांतलयोरन्तरा प्राजापत्यम्‌ । Congest 
eri s 
55 इह्कालिखितो/-कमण्डलुमुपसपृश्य ` senes पाणिपादौ चाचम्येशानं 
मनसा ध्यायेत्‌ । l i 
56 qgan परिपूताभिरद्रिरोसितामिरक्षाराभिरनधिश्रेतासिरफेनाभे- 
रबुद्बुदामिः 
57 qig: aaa स्पृशेन्मूधानमादितः 
ज॑न्यङ्गुष्ठयोगेन wn TIF ॥ | 
मष्यमानामिकाभ्यां तु स्पशेन्नासापुटे क्रमात्‌ | 
अङ्गुष्ठेन कनीयस्याः कणौ संयोगतः TAT । 
तर्जन्यङ्कगुष्ठयोगेन नाभिं हृदि तलं स्पृशेत्‌ ॥ 
58 शाङ्कः--स्नानमोजनका छेष्दाचान्तः पुनराचामेत्‌ 1. . 
59 झाह्णः--काशहस्तंस्तु नाचामेत्कद॥विद्वेषशङ्क या | 
60 शङ्कालाखितो --मूत्रपुरीप्रष्ठीवनादिपु शुक्तवाक्याभिधानेषु च पुनरुपस्पृशेत्‌ । 
61 इह्णः-आद्विः समुंद्रताभिस्तु हीनामिः फेनवुद्बुदेः । 
वह्निना च न तप्मिरक्षततांभिरुपस्पृशेत्‌ ॥ 
62 gg: दन्तवहन्तलेमेषुः रसवर्जमन्यत्र जिव्हाभिमर्शनात्‌ । ` 
63 शह्नालिखितौः-=नो दवतकुहकेः सहैकत्र तिष्ठत । P 


54 परा. मा. I. 1. p. 285; स्मातिच, I. p. 96 has up to प्राजापत्यम्‌; मेधा, 


(342.59) reads; अळूयछःस्पाधरतः प्रागग्रायाश्र रेखाया... कनिष्ठिकान्तरालयोः कार्य 
पूर्णाप्रमङ्छलीनां दैविकम्‌, ’ Compare बी, ध, I. 5. 12-18 and वसिष्ठ 3. 26 


56 dito ( आह्विक० p.-61 ) 

56 विश्व ( याज्ञ I. 20 ) has the first two words only; वीर० (ARE 
68 ); compare बी. ध. 1; 5. 14:६1 वसिष्ठ 3. 31; vide 459 below. 

67 qe qro 55 

68 आचारमयूस 

59 आचार मयूख ( p. 16) 

60 div» ( afew p. 108 ) | 

61 qao I. p, 96; परा. मा. T, 1. p. 286 reads अक्षाराभिः, This verse 


is शङ्कुस््रति 9. 6 


62 अपरार्क (या 1. 195); स्पृतिच (I. p. 101.) reads जिह्रास्पर्शनात्‌; 


o-mpare गो. 1. 41-48 for almost same words, बो. ध. I. 5. 20 and वसिष्ठ 
3 41 


63 yo qro 121 
15 
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64 ggi: -भाय कार्याः स्वजातीया! श्रेयस्यः सर्वेषां 
qipa i 
ततोनुकल्पः चतस्रो आझ्षणस्यानुपूरव्येण तिस्रो राजन्यस्य द्वे वैश्यस्येका 
शूद्रस्य । | 
65 Meat क्षत्रिया वैश्या जाह्मणस्य प्रकीर्तिता ।* 
Serrat चेव वेश्या च क्षत्रियस्य प्रकीर्तिता ॥ 
वेश्यैव भार्या वेश्यस्य शूद्रा शूद्रस्य कीर्तिता d 
66 शङ्कालिखितो तत्र रूवर्णः सवर्णाय विदितायैव afit दुयात्स ब्राह्मः । 
67 राङ्काछिखितोः--गोमिश्रनेन वखयुगलेन वार्षः Widen: स्रीधनं 
q देयम्‌ | 
68 शाङ्कालिखितो--सप्तारन्तयोरात्मानं च प्राजापत्यः a seda 
उत्तरेषु क्रियामाधान्यम्‌ | 
69 इाङ्कः--दारानाहरेत्सदशानसमानाषेयानसंबन्धानासप्तमपञ्चमापितृमातू- 
बन्धुभ्यः | 
70 शाङ्कः- विन्देत विधिवद्मर्यामसमानापगोत्रजाम्‌ । 
मातृतः पञ्चमीं चापि प्तितस्त्वथ सधर्माम्‌ ॥ 
ˆ 71 इाङ्कः--पश्चमों वोभयत । 
72 शङ्कालाखिती--इषुं ख्याति राजन्या । प्रतोदं वेश्या । aad शूद्रा । 
ब्राह्मणस्तु सवर्णायाः पाणिं गृह्णोयात्‌ । 
73 शह्कः--शुद्वा nbus agar देवैपत्रयोः । ` 
देवे कर्मणि पेत्रे च पञ्चमेहनि gene ॥ 
74 शहृ४--पुत्रपोतपतिष्ठस्य बहूपल्यस्य जीवतः | 
75 शाङ्कः--बाह्मणेन क्षत्रिरायामुत्पादितिः क्षत्रिय एव भवति । 
क्षत्रियेण वेश्यायामुत्पादितो वैश्य एव भवति । वैश्येन शूद्रायामुत्पादितः 
शूद्र एव भवति । 
64 दृ।यभाग ( p. 210, ed. of 1829 ) 
65 दायभाग 0. 212 ( ed. of 1829 ); compare इङ्कस्म्रति_4. 7-8 
66 dito ( संस्कार्रकाश p. 848 ); compare बौ. ध, 4, 1. 12 
67 बीर ( संस्कारमकाश p. 8६1 ) 
68 dite ( संस्कारप्रकाश p. 865 ) 
69 उज्ज्वला ( आप. IIL. 5. 11. 16 ); compare याज्ञ I. 63 
70 वीर० ( संस्कारप्रकाश p. 704 ); compare agafà 4. 1 
71 are on या. I. 53 
72 परा. मा. I. 2. p. 98; compare मंन 3. 44 for almost. same words, 
.73 हारलता p. 70 
. 74 विश्व on या. I. 78 
75 मिता. on. याज्ञ. I. 91; अप्रा has same with slight variations 
Contrast with this बो. घ. I. 8. 6, मनु 10. 6 
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76 शाह्कः--क्षत्रियवेश्यानुलोमान्तरोसन्नजो  रथकारस्तस्येज्यादांनोपनयन- 
संस्कारक्रिया अश्वप्रतिष्ठारथसूतरवास्तुविदयाध्ययनवृत्तिता च । 

77 झाङ्कः--नाुक्ता गृहन्निगच्छेत्‌ । नानुत्तीया । न त्वरितं ब्रजेत्‌ । न 

| परपुरुषमभिभापेतान्यच्न वाणिक्प्र्राजितवृद्धवै्ेभ्यः । न me aad | 
आ गुल्फाद्वासः परिदृष्यात्‌ । न स्तनो विवृतो कुर्यात्‌ । न हसेदुनपावृतम। 
न भर्तारं न तहून्धून्वा विद्विषेत्‌। न गणिकाधूतीव्याभिंचारिणीप्रबजिते- 
क्षणिकामायामूळकुहककारिकादुःशीलादिमिः सहेकत तिष्ठेत्‌ । संसर्गेण हि 
चारिञ्यं दुष्यतीत्यादिशिन्ति | र 

78 झाह्कालिखितोः--ख्ी पराननुव्यक्तवक्त्रा बहिनिष्कामेत्‌ । नानुत्तरीया 

. परिधावेत्‌ । नानुत्सवे गन्धमाल्यामरणानि विरुतानि वासाँसि rary 

न परपुरुषममिभाषेत । अन्यत्र बालकपव्राजितवृद्वेभ्यः । न नाभिं दर्शयेत्‌ । 
कुलवधूरागुल्फं वासः परिदृष्यात्‌ । न स्तनो विवृतो कुर्यात्‌ । न हसेताना- 
Tay | : 

79 शङ्कालिखितोः--न गणिकाधूत॑चारिणीक्षणिकामायांविनीकुहकशीला- 
विप्छुतामेः wees तिष्ठेत्‌ । संसर्गेण हि चारिञयं दुष्येत्‌ । न Ag 


as 


प्ृतिकूलमाचरेव। त मकीर्णभाण्डभोजर्नीयोपस्करद्रव्या नोत्तानसट्रासन- 
पादुका स्यात्‌ । i 

80 शाक्ठुः--तिस्रः कोट्योर्धकोटी च याने लोमानि मानुषे 1 
तात्वस्कालं वसेत्स्वर्गे भर्तारं यानुगच्छति ॥ ` 

81 इाङ्कः--सृते भतंरि या नारी समारोहेद्धुताशनंम्‌ | 
सारन्धतीसमाचारा स्वर्गलोके महीयते ॥ 

82 झाखलिखितोः--अप्रियशीलां पुरुषद्वेषिणीमननुकूलां चार्थिविन्देत । 

83 SATAN न तावत्स्यात्स्नातापि खी रजस्वला । 
यावत्मवर्तमानं हि रजो नेव निवर्तते n 
रोगेण यद्रजः खीणामत्यथ तु घवर्तते । l 
'अशुच्यो नेव तास्तेन येन वैकारिकं हि -तत्‌ ॥ PLE: 


16 a on याज्ञ, L. 95; अपरार्क » are 
- Tl मिता. ( या. I. 87 ) reads हसेदृप्राइता and ogaao; ATS 
* था. 1-83 ), म. पा. ( p. 195 ) has same passage and reads द्विष्यात्‌ for 
VASA and * ° मायामुलकुहककारूकारिका ० : . 
"18 unis. 11. p. 249-50; वि० to 430 db) ha 

19 स्मृतिच. 11. p. 249-50 reads ^ चारिणीं मायाविनी ^s fo Te 491 

8) ( Quoted as from yea and आङ्किरस्‌ in मिता. on या. 1. 86). This 
is the same 88 पराशर 4. 32. 
i- ~“ 81 परा. मा. I. 1. p. 54. 

"82 dive ( संस्कारप्रकाश p. 812 ) 

` 83 चतुर्वग० vol III part 1 p. 804 
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84 Breit: पनभ्वश्चतस्रः ARD: h : nS 

85 शाङ्कालिखितोः-- तत्र पूवां पूर्वा; जंघन्या तासामपत्यानामृक्‍थापण्डो- 
दकयज्ञेषु यो व्किल्पः स मातुरेव गुणवृत्तया व्याख्यातः | 

86 शाङ्कः--बालवृङ्ञत्ोन्मत्तोपहतदेहभाराकान्तख्रीस्नातकमब्रजितेभ्यः । अथ 
बाह्मणायाग्रे पथा ` देयो segui  तच्चानिष्टं AA घ्ाह्मणो 

WHATS तज्मे पन्घाः । A rss " 

87 इछ्भुप--तुषकेशयुरीषमस्मास्थिश्लेष्मनसलोमान्यप्खु न नि्िपेत्‌ । पादेन 
पाणिना वा जठ नाम्हिन्यात्‌ ।, l 

88 शङ्खः एतेरेव गुणेयुकं घर्मार्जितधनं तथाः। 
याजयेत eet विप्रो ग्राह्मस्तस्मात्पातिग्रह!:॥! 

89 हारीतराह्णालिह्ितयमाः-यज्ञियाः समिध आहृत्य संमार्जनोपलेपनो- 
व्दोधनसमूहनस मेन्धनपर्यमिकरणपरिक्रमणोपस्थानहोमस्तोत्रनमस्कारादे- 
मिरमिं परिचरेत्‌ । नातेमघितिष्ठतूः। न पद्‌भ्यां क्षेत्‌ । न मुखेनोपधमेत्‌ । 
TANT च युगपद्धारयेत्‌ । नाजीर्णभुक्तो नोच्छिष्टो वाभ्याद्ध्यात्‌ । 
ARATE समिन्धेत्‌ः। आमन्त्य गच्छेत्‌ । आहूत्य 
निवेद्येत्‌ तन्मनाः । अरीरोपरमान्तेः बरह्मणः सायुज्यं गच्छाति । 

90 शाह्नालोखिती--आहरं मेथनं निद्रा संध्याकालेषु वर्जयेत्‌ । 
कर्म चाध्यापनं घव तथा MATE ow 

91 झाह्कः--नानियुंचोम्रासनं गच्छेत्‌ । . नामासनस्थः प्रथममश्नीयात्‌ ! 
नाधिकं qaqa aaa । 

92 दाह्वालिखितो--्रह्मलेथेंनाचामेत्‌ । 

93 शह्गलिखितीः--हृदयंगामिरद्विबाह्मण: शाचेः । कण्ठगारे; क्षत्रियः । 

he E DER 
तालब्यामिवेश्यः । खी शूद्रः स्पर्शान्तिकामिः । 





84 विश्व० on याज्ञ, I, । 7. 

86 वि. र. 452 ( abous gat and स्वैरिणी ) i l 

86 मिता. on aro 1. 177.; स्वतच I, p. 40 reads बालवृद्धगात्रापहृतदेह and 
goes on up to प्रबजितेभ्यः ; compare qz. IT, 138-139, बो. ध. a. IL 3. 60 
गौ. 6. 21-22, any. ध. II. 5. 11, 5-6, वसिष्ठ 13. 68-60 

87 fame on या० I. 1:7 

88 म. पा. 217 - - 

89 परा, मा. I. 2, p. ६६-50; -चतुर्वैश० p. 47; compare आप. ध. 11. 5. 12, 
8-9 and I, 5. 15. 20 for soms of these ६प ४६४. 

90 qa. मा. I. 1. p. 134 

91 अपरार्क ( ar. 1. 10 ); त्यातच, (1. p. 227 ) has the sūtra नाग्रासन ० 

92 चतुर्वग० vol III part 1p. 990 y 

98 चतुर्वग vol III part 1 p. 985; 


j compare qz. 2, 62, वसिष्ठ 3. 91-34, 
थो. ध. 1. 5, 18, 2G i a 


- 
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94 इाङ्कः--विप्रः शुध्याति हृद्रामिः कण्ठगाभिस्तु भूमिपः । = 
तालुगामिस्तथा वैश्यः शूद्रः स्पृष्टाभिरन्ततः ॥ ` 
95 राङ्कालिखितो--न तिष्ठन्न णतो नाङ्गुलिमिनं मुखशब्दं gimda- 
पादो नायज्ञोपवीती न मुक्तेशिसः ( आचामेत्‌ ) । 
96 qg प्राजापत्येन तीर्थेन चरिः प्राश्‍नीयाज्जलं शुचेः । 
97 TASS sum द्विरुन्मृज्य शिरश्चक्षः cf प्राण हृद्यं | 
मूर्धानं चालमेत्‌ | 
98 इाङ्कः-प्रातः संक्षेपतः स्नानं Mars तु तदिष्यते i 
मन्त्रैस्तु विधिनिष्पाद्यं माध्याह्वे तु सविस्तरम्‌ ॥ 
99 इाङ्कालोखितोः--अनश्नन्ननमनः स्नायात्‌। Tey मेहेत। नोदूघर्षणं FATT | 
न पादेन पाणिना वा जलमामेहन्याद्यस्मादापो वे सर्वा देवताः । न स्रवन्तीं 
वृथातिक्रामेद्नवसिच्य | अमेध्योदक परिहरेत्‌ | नाल्पोद्के स्नायान्न 
समुद्रमवगाहेत । न नदीषु aa श्रूयात्‌ । न पर्वतेषु पर्वतान्‌ । 
100 शङ्खः--स्नानं तु द्विविधं प्रोक्तं गोणमुख्यप्रभेद्तः । 
तयोस्तु वारुणं मुख्यं तत्पुनः षड्विधं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
नित्यं नेमित्तिकं काम्यं क्रियाङ्गं mauu | 
क्रियास्नानं तथा षष्ठं षोढा स्नानं प्रकीर्तितम्‌ ॥ 
अस्नातस्तु TAA जप्याम्निहृवनादिषु । 
प्रातःस्नानं तदर्थ तु नित्यस्नानं प्रकीतितस्‌ ॥ 
चण्डालशवयूपादि स्पृष्टाऽस्नातां रजस्वलाम्‌ | 
स्नानाहंस्तु यतः स्नाति स्नानं नेमित्तिकं हि तत्‌ ॥ 
पुष्प ( ष्य ) स्नानादिकि यत्त॒ देवज्ञावोधे चोदितम्‌ । 
तद्वि काम्यं समुद्धिएं नाकामस्तत्मयोजयेत्‌ ॥ 
जप्तुकामः TNT अचिष्यन्देवताः पित्न्‌ | 
स्नानं समाचरेयस्तु ( त्त ) क्रियाङ्गं तत्मकीतितम्‌ ॥ 
मलापकर्षणं नाम स्नानमभ्यङ्गपूर्वकम्‌ । 
94 चतुर्वर्गः vol III part 1 p. 975 | 
95 चतुर्वर्ग० vol ILI part 1 p. 977; compare बो. घ. I, 5, 15. 
96 चतुवर्ग० vol III part 1 p. 991 
97 चतुर्वर्ग० vol III part 1 p. 995; compare बो. घ. 1.5. 21, वसिष्ठ 3, 
26-98, nz. 2. 60 l 
98 चतुर्वर्ग? vol TII part 1 p, 888 
99 fro ( आह्िकप्रकाश p. 167 ) stops at o गाहेत; aao I, p. 129 as- 
eribes ६० arg alone the words नाल्पोदके...ग!हेत; चतुर्वर्गः vol ILL part 1p 
-863 reads अमरो epa 
100 अपरार्क (या 1-100) has all except the first; the first two occur 
in म. पा. p. 236; ata. ( T. p. 110. ) up to क्रिथास्नान and p. 128 for the 
verse स्नातस्य TANT; परा. मा, 1. 1, 268-69 
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मलापकर्षणाथां तु ्रवृत्तिस्तस्य नान्यथा N 
aug देवसातेषु तीर्थेषु च नदीषु च । 
क्रियास्नानं समुद्धिष्ट स्नानं तत्र क्रिया मता ॥ 
तत्र काम्युं तु कर्तव्यं enge । 
नित्यं नेमित्तिकं चेव क्रिराङ्गं मलकर्षणम्‌ । 
तीर्थाभावे तु कर्तव्यमुष्णःदकपरोद्केः । 
स्नातस्य Wade तथेव परवारिणा ॥ 
शरीरशुद्विविज्ञेया न तु स्नानफलं DAT । 
अद्विगात्राणि शुभ्यान्त र्त थस्नानाद्भवेत्फलम्‌ ॥ 
सरःसु देवसातेषु तीर्थेषु त्र नदीषु च । 
स्नानमेव क्रिया यस्मास्स्ननं पुण्यतमं स्मृतम्‌ ॥ 


101 शाङ्कः--परातःस्नानं प्रशंसन्ति दृष्टादृष्टकरं हि तत्‌ } 
सर्वमहंति शुद्धात्मा प्रातःस्नायी जपादिकिस्‌ ॥ 
अलक्ष्मीः कालकर्णी च दुःस्मादव्वीचान्तितम्‌ । 
याम्यं हि पातनादुःखं नित्यस्नायी न पश्याते ! 
नित्यस्नानेन पूयन्ते अपि पापळतो नराः ॥ 


102 शाट्चु:--रथ्याकर्दुमवषोसु प्रविश्य ग्रामसंकरम्‌ । 
जङ्घयोर्मृत्तिकास्तिस्रः पादयो द्विंगुणास्ततः ॥ 


103 इाङ्कःक्रियास्नानं प्रवल्यामि बथावाद्रिधिपूर्वकम्‌ | 

मृद्धिरद्धिश्य कतञ्यं शोचभादो यथाविधि ॥ 
जले निमपस्तून्मज्ज्य उपस्पृश्य यथाविधि । _ 
तीर्थस्यावाहनं कुर्यात्त्मवस्याम्यत्तः परम्‌ d 
प्रपद्य वरुणं देवमम्मसां पतिमूजितम्‌ । 
याचेत देहि मे तीर्थे सर्वपापापनुत्तये ॥ te ईः - 
सान्नध्यमास्मस्तायं तु स्बीयतां मद्‌नुग्रद्वात्‌ | 
रुद्रान्मपद्ये वरदान्सवानप्छ्द्र्त्वहस्‌ ॥ 

` सर्वानष्सुषद्श्चेव प्रपद्ये प्रणतः स्थितः d 
देवमप्खुषदं वाहिं प्रपये Egga ॥ 





101 म. पा. 61-2 
102 म. पा. 257 


१08 स्मानिच० (1. p. 127); परा. मा. I. 1. p, 274-275 for some of these; 
म. पा, 270-1; all these verses occur in the ag, eighth chapter. 
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आपे! पुण्याः TAA प्रंपये शरणं तथा ॥ 
SANRA सपाश्च वरुणश्चाप एव च । 
शमयन्त्वशुमंः पापं रक्षन्तु च सदा शुभम्‌ di 
इत्येवमुक्त्वा कतंव्यं ततः संमानं कुशैः 
आपो हि Sid तिसुमिर्यथावद्नुपूवशः ॥ 
हिरण्यवर्णा इति च ऋग्मिश्च तिसृभिस्तथा। 
शं नो देवीरिति तथा शं न आपस्तथेव च ॥ 
इदमापः प्रवहतेत्येषं सर्वमुदीरयन्‌ ॥ 
एवं संमाजनं GAT छन्द्‌ आर्षे च देवतम्‌ d 
अघमर्षणसूक्तस्य संस्मरेत्मयतः सदा d 
ततोम्भासे FARE त्रिः पठेद्घमर्षणस्‌ | 
प्रपदयान्मूर्धोने तथा महाव्याह्ृतिमिर्जलम्‌ ॥ 

104 aq > 
स्नानजं फलमाप्नोति तीथयान्नाश्रितं न तु ॥ 
ant पापरुतां तीर्थ पापप्रशमनं भवेत्‌ । 
यथोक्तफलदूं तीथ भवेच्छुद्ठात्मनां नूणास्‌ ॥ 

05 शह्काले,खेतवासिष्ठाः--सरववेदपवित्राणि वक्ष्याम्यहमतः परम्‌ t 

येषां जपेश्च होमेश्च पूयन्ते नात्र संशयः ॥ 
ATAU देवतं शुद्धवत्यस्तरत्समा; | 
कूष्माण्ड्यः पादमान्यश्च दुर्गा सावित्यथेव च ॥ 
अभीषङ्गाः पद्स्तोमाः सामानि व्याहृतीस्तथा । 
भारुण्डानि च सामानि गायत्रे रैवतं तथा ॥ 
quad च भासं च तथा देवब्रतानि F | 
HST बाहस्पत्यं च वाक्सूक्तं मध्वृचस्तथा ॥ 
शतरुद्रियमथर्वाशिरखि्चुपर्ण महाव्रतम्‌ | 
गोसूक्त चाश्वसूक्तं च इन्द्रशुद्वे च सामनी ou 
न्रीण्याज्यदोह्यानि रथन्तरं च alas वामदेव्यं बृहच्च | 
एतानि गीतानि पुनान्ति जन्तू जातिस्मरत्वं लभते य इच्छेत्‌ ॥ 

106 qg: वेद्पावि्राण्यमिहितानि | एतेभ्यः सावित्री विशिष्यते | 
नाघमषंणात्‌ परतरमन्तर्जले न व्याह्वातिभ्यः परं होमे न साविन्याः परं जप्ये । 











104 स्मृतिच० I. p. 132. 

105 {fro ( आहिकप्रकाश p. 319), These are six verses found in the 
ag (10 th chap, ) and also in वसिष्ठध, रू. 28. 10-15, One of them 
अघमर्षर्ण देवक्कतं occurs is बो. घ. खू. 4, 3. 7 

106 mw. I. p. 144 has the words from qafa. जप्ये; वीर 
{ आह्िकप्रकाश p. 912); vide yga 11. 1 
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107 शङ्कः-~कुशवृस्यां समासीनः कुशोत्तेरायां वा हस्तोपयामेवां कुशपवित्रं 
पाणरुदडमुसः Tass वांक्षमालामांदाय देवतां ध्यायञ्जपं कुर्यात्‌ | 
शुवणमणिमुक्ताकळस्फाटिकपद्ाक्षेन्द्राक्षपु्रजीवकानामन्यतमाद्क्षमालां 
कुयात्‌ कुशग्रा्थिकृतां वा ` हस्तोपयापेर्वा गणयेत्‌ । आदो Qaam 
wag संस्मरेत्‌ | ततः सप्रणवा व्याहूतीरादावावर्त्य गायन्ञीमावर्तयेत्‌ । 
अथास्याः सविता देवता । ऋपिरवेश्रामिओो गायत्री च्छन्दः । ऑकारस्य 
प्रणवाख्या | आं मू: । अ मुव! । ओं स्वः ।.ओं महः । ओं जनः। ओं तपः 
ओं सत्यामिति व्याहृतयः ओं आपो ज्योती रसोमृतं बह्मभूर्भुवः स्वरोमिति 
शीर्षम्‌ 1 न 

108 PgR- धनंशाख्रमम्रातिरथे मध्ये गायत्रीमनुश्राव्य 
( जपेत्‌ ) । 

109 शाङ्कः-स्वरवर्णपदेर्वाक्य शुद्धमावर्तवेज्जपन्‌ । 

न कम्पयेच्छिरो ग्रीवां qwe परदर्शयेत्‌ ॥ ` 

110 शाह्वालाखिताः--उभाऱ्यामापे हस्ताभ्यां प्राइमुखों यज्ञोपवीती प्रागग्रै 
कुशर्देवता तर्पणं देवतीर्थेन कुयात्‌ | 

111 शङ्कः--दर्भाः कृष्णाजिनं मन्त्रा जाहमणाश्व विशेषतः | 
अयातयामान्येतानि नियोज्यानि पुनः पुनः ॥ 

112 शङ्कः-कुशालामे Foy: काशेः कुर्वीत यत्नंत। | 
तर्पणादीनि कर्माणि काशः कुशसमाः स्मृताः ॥ 

118 इाह्कः--अमावास्यासु न च्छिन्यात्कुशांस्तु समिधस्तथा | 
सर्वजावस्थिते सोमे हिंसायां बह्मा भेत्‌ ॥ 

114 राह्कः--गहे सेकगुणं ऊप्यं नयादो द्विगुणं स्मृतम्‌ । 
गवां गोठे दृशगुणमग्न्यगारे शताविकस्‌ ॥ 

- सिद्धक्षेत्रेषु तीर्थेषु देवतानां च संनिधो । 
सहस्रशतकोटीनामनन्तं निष्णुसंनिधो ॥ 





107 अपरार्क ( या, 1-28 ) and «nf, (1. 9. 148 and 230) for the 


first, latter omitting the worde हृस्तोगयांमेवी; the qx occurs in ages 
11th chap.; परा, मा. 1. p. 808; वीर० ( आह्विकप्रकाश p. 312 ) 


108 «ge vol III part, 1 p. 1072 ( अप्रातिरथं सामेति भाष्यकारः | आझ्य 


शिशान हृत्येतद्वादशर्चमित्यन्ये ) 


who 


109 gha. 1. 149 


110 परा, मा. I. 1. p. 852; asoribed to लिखित by अपरार्क ( या. 1,-101 ) 
reads सँवृताङ्गठकाभ्यां after हस्ताभ्याम्‌; vide म, पा, p. 291 also. 

111 wits. I. p. 107 | 

112 aaa, I. p. 109 

118 eas, I, p. 126 

114 way, 1. p. 150 
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115 इाह्कः--अमावास्या तु सोमेन सप्तमी भानुना सह । 
चतुर्थी भूमिपुञ्रेण सोमपुत्रेण चाष्टमी ॥ 
चतस्रास्तिथयस्त्वेतास्तुल्याः स्युर््रहणादिमिः i 
सर्वमक्षयमत्रोक्तं स्नानदानजपाद्किम्‌ ॥ 

116 इाङ्कः--स्नातः रुतजष्योन्तर्जानुरुद्ञ्खो दिव्येन तीर्थेन देवानुदकेन 
तर्पयेत्‌ । अथ तपंणावोथिः । भगवन्तं शेषं तर्पयामि । ततः कालामिरद्धं 
श्वेतवराहमाजितं रुक्ममोमं शेळभोमं नीलमौम रक्तभोमं पीतभोमं श्वेतभोमं 
रुष्णमोमामिति पाताळसक्षकम्‌ । जम्बुद्वीपं शाकद्वीपं कुशद्वीपं wing 
शाल्मालिद्वीपं Gat पृष्करह्वीपामेति द्वीपसप्तकं, लोकालोकास्यं पर्वत 
स्वधानामानं UIE केतुमन्तं हिरण्यरोमाणमिति कल्पस्थायिनो लोकालोकः 
पालान्‌, ततो छवणोद्‌कं BRIDE sales दध्युदकं रसोदकमिक्षरसादकं 
स्वादूद्कामेति समुद्रसप्तकं सागरचतुष्कं, शुङ्गवन्तं श्वेतं नीलं He माल्यवन्तं 
गन्धमादनं निषधं हेमकूटं हिमवन्तामिति महापर्वताव्‌, महेन्द्रं मलये ud 
शुकिमन्तमृक्षवन्त विन्ध्यं परियात्रकामिति सदा कुलपर्वतान्‌ केलास- 
भेनाकमुखांश््य पर्वतांश्च, बिन्दुसराप्रमुखानि सरांसि सप्वप्रवाहां गन्गा 
त्रिलोकमवाहिनीं गङ्गाम्‌, सप्तसरस्वती यमुनां प्रथमं पुष्करं द्वितीयं पुष्करं 
तृतीयं पुष्करे यागं THp गयाशीर्षे सर्वतीर्थानि सर्वप्रस्रवणानि सर्वाः 
tag इन्द्रतीथमश्वस्थममुखान्‌ वनस्पर्तान्‌ यवभमुखान्‌ ओषधीन्‌ 
मानसोत्तराख्यं पर्वतं लोकपालांस्तु इन्द्रं शची वज्जमेरावतं मातलिं 
चित्रसेनप्रमुसान्‌ गन्धवांप्सरसः मुदोनामा प्सरसः शुनोनामाप्सरसः AG- 
रोनामाष्सरसः मारानामाप्सरसः पृष्टमोनामाप्सरसः ऊर्जोनामाप्सरसः 
भम्निसन्तां स्वाहां end यमं धर्म श्रियं सत्यं तपः सयज्ञं दक्षिणां दीक्षां 
ब्रह्मचर्यं व्यवसायं धर्मराजानं qui पिङ्गलं काळपाशो आयुधं स्वर्ग मृत्यु 
चित्रगुप्तं यमपुरुषान्‌ श्यावशबलो विरूपाक्ष नेतं धर्ममधानान्‌ देत्यान्‌ 
दानवान्‌ विद्याधरान्‌ यक्षान्‌ राक्षसान्‌ पिशाचान्‌ रोगान्‌ ज्वरं रोगाधिपं 
आरोग्यं वरुणं गौरीर्नागान्‌ वाखुकिमनन्तं सर्पान्‌ वनस्पतीन्‌ वायुं शिरां 
प्राणापानसमानोदानव्यानान्‌ इन्द्रियाणि इन्द्रियार्थान्‌ जीवं सोमं नक्षधाणि 
वर्तमानं नक्षत्रं पितृन्‌ आभाखुरे बहिंषदोभिष्वात्तात्‌ ऋण्यादाच्‌ तत्तद्धपात्‌ 
आज्यपान्‌ सुकालिनः महादेवं पार्वतीं सेनानी स्कन्दं विशाखे स्कन्दवहान्‌ 
बालमरहान्‌ स्कन्द्पाषंदान्‌ रुद्रपाषंदान्‌ भूतानि भोमान्‌ रुद्रान्‌ अन्तरिक्षा- 
रुद्रान्‌ विद्यारुद्रान्‌ सर्वगतान्‌ रुद्रान्‌ मातृयोगीश्वरी देवपत्नीर्देवमातृगणान्‌ 
धराबिपान्‌ विनायकं सितस्मितं शालकटङ्कटो कूष्माण्डं राजपुत्रान्‌ 

115 ada, ILL. p. 345 
116 agate vol ILI. part 199. 950-55; बीर० ( आहिकप्रकाश p. 356 
f- ); compare म्रौ, घ; 2, 3, 15-29 for a similar passage on तर्पण, 
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धमसन्धं कामं गातं निद्रां क्षुध आदात आपात्त नंयात कात Sen धात 
मेघां क्षान्ति गच शऋद्वां वाणीं सरस्वता दक्ष दाक्षायणा प्रजापतीन सनक 
सनन्दनं सनाबन सनत्कुमार कतुं पतन HART AMT राजषाच्‌' 
ऋंषकान्‌ SA ऋषपुआाच्‌ गायत्रीमष्णिहमनुएम बहती WE 


जगतीं सवच्छ्न्दांसे गरुंडमरुण हब्यजात खुराभ दिडनागान्‌ वश्रवस 


' घन्वर्तारे WARN [Reap विश्वकमाण वश्रवणमाद् नलकूबर 


रेवतं ag नहुषषुत्रं तत्पत्नीं तत्पजां काश्यपं तत्पत्नी तत्मजां धनद 
तत्पत्नीं AIST प्रजापाति तत्पत्नीं तत्मजां चन्द्रं तत्पत्नी तत्मजां आरः 
नेमि तसली asst cxx जयामजामखाणे शख्नाण शाखाण 
कम्पेद्‌ uq मामवेदमथववेदामेतिहासपुराण धन॒वेदं meria- 
madd Sars ज्योतिषं शिक्षां कल्पं व्याकरणं निरुक्त छन्दार्वोचातं 
qira नारत मनं विषणं यमं वासिष्ठं नारद्‌ं दक्षं सवत शातातप पराशर 
मापस्तम्बनोशतसं SSNs कात्यायनं बृहस्पातें गोतमं शद्ध HA 
हारीतमत्रिं यज्ञवल्व्यम्‌, अथ भगवन्तं धर्ममुत्तानपाद यज्ञ॒ नारायण 
नासत्यं वरुण्ययंमण्हे संवत्सरं निञ्रमिन्द्राम्मी मराचिकश्यपी Haud 


धातारं मातण्ड राम वाल्मीक महाकल्प मन्वन्तर वर्तमानम्‌, इन्द्र्माजास्वन 


स्वायम्भवं स्वरोचिष्ोत्तमं तामसं रेवतं चाक्षषं महा्तजस FRIAS 
सावर्ण TATA SAT दुक्षसावर्ण धमसावर्ण रच्य He: युग 
वर्तमानं संवत्तरे वर्तमानमयनं वर्तमानमृतुं वर्तमान मासं वतमान पक्ष 
वर्तमानमादित्डं सोमं बुधे जीवं शुक्र शनश्चरं राह कतुमृक्षाण वतमान 
दिवसं राजिस ध्ये ळिपुरुषान्‌ सर्वाणि भूतानि देवान्‌ वरान्‌ देवानुगान्‌ 
ओं एकज्योत्पिं शरिज्योतिषं चतुज्योतिषमेकशक्र द्विशक चिशक्र इन्द्र ' 
गास्याद्सं नभं gid संमितं सितमृतजितं सत्यजितं सुषेणं, अतिमिन्न- 
वन्मिन्नं प्रुषम्त्रि gs धर्तारं विधर्तारं धरणं धुवं विधातारमीदक्षमेतादक्षं 
संट्क्षं॑प्रतिस्ट्क्षममृताशिनं प्रीतिनं शुगटक्षं सभवमतिं धतारमुखं 
धनिमीममतिद्क्तमृक्षपाद्‌ं सहं ui वपुराधक्षवासं कामं जयं विजय- 
मित्येकोनपञ्चाशतं म्रुतो भुवनं भावनं पर्जन्यं स्वजनं क्रतुं वं मूर्धानं 
राजं वास्तवं प्रणवनाप्यायनमृक्षामिति द्वादश भग्न मनुं मन्वन्तरं 
प्राणायामं चित्ते छयं मयं हंसं नरनारायणं विभुं प्रभुमिति द्वादश 
साध्यान्‌ सवित्तरं धानारं नित्रमयंमणं पूषणमंशं त्वष्टारं विवस्वन्तं मित्रं 
विष्णुं वरुणं भजमिति द्वादशादित्या ame सूर्यं निरृतिं 
खमजेकपादम हेयुध्नं धूमकेतुं कलापिनमेकादश रुद्रान्‌ आत्मानमजमनीम्‌ 
mei दमं घाणं हविष्मन्तं गरिष्ठं ऋतं सत्यामेति द्वादशाङ्गिरसः क्रतु 
दक्ष wd web कालं कामं धुरि रोचनं mai पुरूरवसमिति 


दुश वश्वान्दवात, क्व Ja सोॉममापमनलमानृल मृत्यूष अभासामत्यश्ट 
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Sus नासत्यं ` दुस्रामित्यश्चिनो, एतान्‌ नरगणान्‌ सानुचरात्‌ स्वायम्भवं 
सावित्रीं सर्वान्‌ देवाच्‌ सतीं देवीं लक्ष्मी धरामनिरुद्ध HT BRIT 
वाखुदेवं भूलोकं भुवलोकं स्वलोकं mesi जनोलोकं तपोलोकं सत्यलोकं 
ब्रह्माण्ड पृथ्वीमपो वह्निं वायुमाकाशं मनः शुद्विमासतमव्यक्तं पुरुषं 
तर्पयमे । . s 

3d चान्ते TIT पुरुषसूक्तेनाअछीन्‌ Ta पुष्पाकलिंच भक्त्या । अथ 
Sara दृक्षिणामुखोन्तर्जानुः पित्र्येण तीर्थेन faq sag 
यथाप्रकाशपुदकं qu । सोवर्णेन पात्रेण राजतेनोडुम्बरेण agnar 
वा शङ्कनाप्युद्कं पितृतीर्थै स्पृशन्‌ quu । पिज्ञे पितामहाय , प्रापितामहाय 
मात्रे पितामह्ये पितामहे मातामहाय मातामहाय वृद्धप्रमातामहाय 
मातामह्ये भरमातामह्ये वृद्धभमातामह्ये च आसप्तमात्‌ पुरुषात्‌ पितृपक्षे यावतां 
नाम जानीयात्‌ पितृपक्षाणामुद्कतर्पणं muda 


गुरुणां कुयात्‌ । गुरूणा रध्वा मातृपक्षाणां कुर्यात्‌ । मातपक्षाणां रत्वा 
संबन्धिबान्धवानां कुर्यात्‌ । तेषां रत्वा geet कुर्यात्‌ | भवाति चात्र वच- 
नम्‌ 

विना sagada विना ताम्रतिलेन च । 

विना eq aby पितणां नोपतिष्ठते ॥ 

सोवर्णराजताभ्यां तु सन्नेनो दुम्बरेण वा । 

दत्तमक्षस्यतां याति पित्णां तु तिलोदकम्‌ । 

हिमेन सह TET क्षीरेण मधुनाथवा d 

तदष्यक्षस्यतां याति पितणां तु तिलोदकम्‌ ॥ 


117 इाङ्कः--सोवर्णेन पात्रेण राजतेन ओहुम्बरेण सङ्गपात्रेण वा शङ्कु- 
नाप्युदक पितृतीर्थं स्पृशन्‌ दद्यात्‌ । 


- 118. शाह्णालाखेतो--आसपतमात्त पुरुषात्‌ पितृपक्षे यावतां तु नाम जानीयात्‌ 
तावतां पितृपक्षाणामुदकतर्पणं रुत्वा गुणां कुयांत्‌ । गुरूणां रष्वा 
magmi कुर्यात्‌ । मातृपक्षाणां कत्वा तत्संबन्धिबान्धवानाँ . कुयात्‌ | 
तेषां Beat gei कुयात्‌ | 


119 शङ्कालिखितोः-नेष्टकाचिते पितेस्तर्पयेत्‌ । वापीतडागोदपानेषु सप्त पश्च" 
s वा पिण्डानुद्रत्य देवपितंस्तर्पयेत्‌ | 





117 चतुर्वग० vol IIT. part. p. 921, This oceurs above 
118 चतुर्बग० vol III part. 1 p. 928. This occurs above in No. 116 


119 बीर० ( आहिकप्रकाश p. 172 ); aao ( III p. 385 ) has the first 
eutra, 
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120 शह्ठं४--उदकेनोइक कुर्यासितृम्यस्तु कदाचन | 
. उत्तीर्य च शुचो देशे कुर्चादुदकतर्पणम्‌ ॥ 
121 qg स्नातः नन्‌ तर्पणं रत्वा पितणां त तिलाम्भसा । 
पितृलोकमवाम्रोति प्रीणा ते च यथा पितन्‌ ॥ 
122 शाङ्कः--आमझस्तम्बपर्तन्तं जगत्तृष्यात्विति क्रमात्‌ । 
जैलाजलिब्नयं दय्यदेतत्संक्षेपतपंणम. 1 
, 128 TEES यः सर्वभूदानि तपंयेद्न्वह द्विज: 
स गच्छेत्परमं स्थनं तेजोरूपमनामयस्‌ ॥ 
124 इाह्कः--उभयृत्र Ras: समाचमाति यो द्विजः । 
सोमपानफलं तस्य भुक्ता यज्ञफलं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
अ्न्थिर्यस्य THT न तेनाचमनं भवेत्‌ । 
आचामेयस्तु AEA यथा भोक्ता तंथा त सः ॥ 
125 शाद्भालाखेतोः--स वती बहिः संब्यामुपासीत i 
126 इाङ्कः--पूवो Heat जपेत्तिन्नासीनः पश्चिमां तथा। | 
127 इाह्कः-मातःसंष्यां सनक्षत्रां मध्यमां स्वानकमाणे । 
सादित्यां पश्चिमां संघ्याबपासीत यथाविधि ॥ 
128 qg — चन्दन छुमकर्यूरमृगमद्जातीफ लव ज॑मनुलेपने समादयात्‌ | 
129 gg TAg च तुलसीद्लभक्षणम्‌ | 
यः कुर्यान्नियतं भक्‍त्या स याति परमां गतिस्‌ ॥ 
नान्यं देवं नमस्कुर्वानान्यं देवं निरीक्षयेत्‌ । 
चक्राङ्कितः सदा Ase: पाण्डुनन्दन ॥ l 
130 शङ्कालिखितीः-शेषजुङः महायज्ञानहरहनिवंपेदापन्मः शाकोद्केभ्यः । 
131 शङ्कः--पश्चः सूना गृहस्थस्य चली पेषण्युपस्करः । 
कण्डनी चोद्कुम्म्य तस्य पापस्य शान्तये ॥ 
RIAN त गही नित्यं न हापयेत्‌ । 
. 200 लव. LP. 1929 ` 0 
121 «is, I. p. 196 
122 म. पा, 64 . 
128 म. पा. 296 ` 
124 म. पा. 289-40 
126 dice ( आह्लिकप्रका p. £60 ) 
126 anda, I. p. 161; vide argent 9, 19 
127 anda. 1.p.180  — 
128 स्प्रातिच, I, p. 201 
::129 आचारमयूख (p. 3: ) I 
; 130 बीर० ( आह्लिकप्रकान p. 288 ); at p. 395 occur the words अहरह 
पश्चयज्ञान्निर्व० 
181 aaa, 1. p. 208: vide qg 5; 1-2 
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132 शङ्कालिखितौः-*-अत wd देवयज्ञः सर्वेषामुपदिश्यते । आश्रमधर्मा- 
विरोधेन प्रतिनियतानामोषधीनां कोद्रवचणकमाममसूरकुलत्थोह्वालकवजं 
नि्वपणीयस्‌ | तण्डुलान्वा प्रातः पत्न्ये दयात्‌ । स्वयं वाधिश्रियेत्‌ । 
खसंसृष्टेग्रहद्वारोपलेपनधूपजपप्रयतो नियतः सायं मातरन्नादावश्यकानि 
कुर्थात्‌ । अनये जातवेद्से स्वाहा इत्यम्नो, तृष्णा द्वितीयाम्‌, उदु त्यं 
जांतवेद्समित्यादित्यमुपतिष्ठेत, बणे नम इति बह्मस्थळे बलिं ATI 
सोमायेत्युपकुम्मे, वायव इति वास्तुगृहे गृहपतय इति eg, प्रजापतय 
इति गर्भगृहे, शं नो देवीरित्यमिकार्ये, दिक्पतिभ्यस्तत्पुरुषभ्य इति प्रातिदिशं 
नक्षत्रदेवताभ्योन्तरिक्षे,सर्वतः पशूनां पतये, ज्ञमो देवेभ्य इति प्रागुदीच्यास्‌, 
AUS स्वधा पितृभ्य इति दृक्षिणेन निवाप्य गोदोहमात्रं कालमन्वाच- 
क्षतेतिथिम्‌ । 

133 इाङ्कालिखितौः-गोदोहनमाञं काळमन्वाकाङ्कषेत्‌ । अतिथिः श्रोत्रियो 
देवबती यतिधर्मा नेष्ठिकः समातवृत्तिर्योन्यो वागच्छेत्‌ तस्मिन्काले तमर्च- 
यित्वाश्नीयात्‌ । कुशवृत्तेरपि ब्राह्मणोनश्नन्‌ स्ुरुतमाद्त्ते पर्यश्नतः पूजां 
कुर्वन्ति 1 
वयोवर्णविद्यातपःसंएन्नाय पादमर्घमाचमनीयमन्त्राविशेषांस्तस्मे शक्तितो 
दयात्‌ | सहासीत प्रदोषेनुज्ञाष्य शयीत पूर्व प्रतिबुध्येत मास्थितमनुब्रजेत्‌ ; 
समेत्य न्यायतो निवर्तेत वेद्य॒यानारामसमाप्रपातडागदेवगृहमहागमस्थान- 
नदीनामन्यतमास्मिस्तं भदाक्षिणं कुर्यात्‌ वाचमुत्सज्य पुनदशनायेति । 

134 झाङ्कः--सहासीत प्रदोषेनुज्ञाप्य शर्यात पूर्व प्रातिबुध्येत प्रस्थितमनु- 

00 ब्रजेत्‌ । समभ्यनुज्ञातो निवर्तेत ॥ 

135 इाह्कालिखितौः--नाबाह्मणोतिथिर्वाह्मणस्य । श्रोत्रियाय गुणवते आति. 
थ्यम्‌ । राजन्यवेश्याभ्यां मित्रवत्‌ | शृद्वायानृशंस्याथंमातिथ्यं यथावत्‌ ; 

136 शाङ्कालिखितौः--ृशरं पायसं यावे दधि मधु रुष्णाजिनाने grat न 
दुययान्नोपारतं किंचित्‌ । 

137 इाङ्कः-यदि बहूनां नाशक्रयादेकस्मे शीलवते que प्रथममुपागतः 
स्याच्छ्रोत्रियस्तस्मे TANT । 








192 to ( आदह्विकप्रकाश p. 394 and p. 404 ) 
133 dico ( आहिकप्रकाशं pp. 442-443 ); compare गौ, 5, 30 and 34 
134 अपरार्क (aro 1. 113 ) 

185 वीर० ( आह्लिकप्रकाश p. 452 ); compare गो, ४. 39:42 for similar 
words. 

136 चतुर्वग॑० vol I. p. 54 

137 aaa, I. p. 217 
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138 qg: — 3A: पशुवन्धेंश्व चातुर्मास्वेय॑त्रेत्त यः । 
अभिष्टोमादिमियज्ञेयंजेत च स इष्टवान्‌ ॥ 
amas तपः सत्यं वेदानां चेव पालनम्‌ । 

आतिथ्यं वैश्वदेवं च इष्टम्त्यिभिधीयते ॥ 
एकाभिकादा यत्कम AAA यञ्च हृयते 1 टू 
ऑनतर्वेयां च यद्वानमिष्टं वदाभिधीयते ॥ न 
रोगेणां परिचर्या च पूर्तमित्यामिनिर्दिशेत्‌ । 

139 शाह्कः--नापणीयमन्नमश्रीयात्‌ | 

140 इाङ्कः--अपूपा; सक्तवो iare qf प्रतं मधु । 
एतत्पण्येषु भोक्तव्यं भाण्डळेपो न चेद्भवेत्‌ ॥ 

141 राङ्कुः--आदित्या वसवो रुद्रा बह्मा चेव पितामहः : 
मण्डलान्युपजीदान्ति तस्माः्कुवीत मण्डलम्‌ ॥ 
चतुष्कोणं ह्विजाप्रथस्य त्रिकोणं क्षत्रियस्य तु। 
मण्डलाझाति वैश्यस्य शूद्रन्याभ्युक्षणं स्मृतम्‌ ॥ 

142 smog धनं Prep द्यः भिक्षितम्‌ . 

143 शहुद--अनध्यायेष्वधीय्ननाः शोचाचारविवार्जेताः ¦ , | 
शूद्रान्नरसपुष्टाङ्गाः बाह्मण पाद्किदूषकाः ॥ 

144 शङ्खः गृह्श्वरथमूम्यथं गवाथे च विशेषतः । 
श्रोत्रियेणापि भोक्तव्यं शूक्मन्ने तु यमोबवीत्‌ ॥ 

145 शाङ्कालिखितोः--गा रक्षेत । तास्वपीताखु न पिबेन्न तिष्ठन्तीपूपविशेष्न 
स्वयमुत्थापयेच्छनेराद्रंशारया सपलाशया पृष्ठतो हन्यान्न तीर्थे न विषमे 
नाल्पोद्केवतारयेदू बालव्दूरोगार्तश्चान्त उपासीत शाक्तेतः . प्रतिकारे 
कुर्याद्रवामेष धर्मोन्यथा fega: | | 

146 शाङ्कः-तिलमुद्गमापयवगोधूमादीनां सस्यमुष्टिप्रहणेषु न दोषः 

. पाथेकानाम्‌। i 


— 





188 चतुवर्ग० voll. pp. 19-20 

189 कुल्लक on मठ 5. 129; मेधा. (मड 5, 128 ) has आपणीयान्यभक्ष्याणि 
( if it is a quotation ); गोविन्व्राज ( मठ V. 129 ) 

140 अपरार्क ( ate I, 165-167 ); मैं. पा, p. 387 

141 aaa. I, p. 221; म..पा. p. 326 has the second verse. 

142 स्वातिच I, p. 160; compare ag, 11, 24 and याज्ञ I. 127 

148 अपरार्क (या I, 222-4 ); स्ष्टातिच (III p. 402). This is gañ 
13. 4 

144 अपराक (या. 1, 168 ) 

145 स्म्रातिच° 1. p. 170; परा, मा. 1. 1. p. 477 reads रोगार्तानां शक्तित 
प्रतिकारं कुयीइन्यथा Aya: । 

146 exftat, I, p, 176 
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147 शङ्कः--उच्छिषृलेपनं स्पर्शे प्रक्षाल्यान्येन वारिणा । 
भोजनान्ते नरः स्नात्वा गायत्री त्रिशतं जपेत्‌ ॥ 
148 शाङ्कुः-_ञवार्षिकाधिकान्नस्तु पिवेत्सोममतन्द्रितः । 
इषिं वैश्वानरीं कुर्यात्तथेवाल्पधनो द्विजः ॥ 

149 gg: a भोजयेत्सोमे बाझणानां शतं पशौ ! 
चातुर्मास्येषु सर्वेषु शतं पर्वणि पर्वणि ॥ 

150 शङ्कालिखितौः- चरां पिबन्ति त्रिदशाः सा चापेया द्विजातिभिः | 
हरन्ति वित्तं यस्सिद्वा न झसिद्वेन विद्यते ॥ 

LAL Sg एषामन्न्नमोजनेष्वतिरच्छरः । 

152 शङ्कु -वृथारुसरसंयावपायसापूपमांसाशनमाह्तिमिः रत्वा प्राजापत्यं 
चरेत्‌ | तरिरात्रमितरेषाम्‌ à 

153 शङ्कालिखितो-- तिलदाविक्षोद्रङवणलाक्षामयमांसरुतान्नर्खापुरुषहस्त्य- 

श्ववृषभगन्धरसरुष्णाजिनसोमोद्कात्सयः पतति बराह्मणः । 

154 qg: aait द्विस्तनीनां क्षीरममोज्यमजावर्जम्‌ | 

155 शङ्खः-माहिषं गव्यमाज्यं च मल्य क्षीरेषु PUR । 

156 शङ्कालिखितीः- त्रयाणामपि वर्णानां पूर्वरात्रे जागरः i 

157 शह्कालिखिताः-- न विशीणसट्रायां नाम्यवणोपवोशितायामनभ्युक्ष्य न 
भूतयक्षग्रहायतनेषु न श्मशानवृक्षशासाखु न पर्वणि रभसोत्सवे वा । 

158 शह्कालिखितोः-पुतरानुत्पाय seer वेदमध्याप्य वृत्तिं विधाय दारेः 
संयोज्य गुणवाति पुत्रे कुट्रम्बमावेश्य छृतप्रस्थानलिङ्गो वृत्तिवशेषाननु- 
क्रामेत्‌ | क्रमशो यायावराणां वृत्तिमुपास्य वनमाश्रयेदुत्तरायणे पूर्वपक्षे । 


e 








147 «gae p. 167 

148 aaa, 1. p. 159; अपराक (या. I, 125). This is srgsgfa 5. 15-16 
compare मनु. 11. 39-40 

149 स्मातिच. I. p. 159 

100 aida. I. p. 73 

151 अपरार्क ( या. 1. 161-4 ) 

152 ao on या I. 172 

153 ata. I. p. 180; compare मनु 10, 88-93, याज्ञ, 111. 40 

154 चतुरवर्ग० vol lil part 1 p. 571, 

155 afa. ILI. p, 428; चतुर्वर्ग yol IIL part, 1 p. 57 ‘ascribes to 
शङ्कलिखित and reads कषीरं तु garg 

156 dio ( आह्विकप्रकाश p. 555 ) 

157 dice ( आह्विकप्रकाश p. 597 ) 

188 परा. मा. I. 2, p. 140; विश्व० ( याज्ञ, I. 127 ) has only अत ऊर्ध्वे gat- 
aara and then कतु (ga!) mere... FRA: TAA याया. ATER वनमा श्रयेतू। 
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159 इाङ्कः- गृहस्थस्तु यदा ५१यहूलीपालितमा़नः-। . 
अपत्यस्यैव चापत्यं तदारण्यं समाश्रयेत्‌ ॥ 
पुत्रे दारान्विनिक्षिष्य तया वानुगतो वने । 
अग्नीनुपाचरोन्नित्वं TAA ॥ 
यदाहारो भवेत्तेन पूजयेत्पिटिदेवताम्‌ ॥ . 
तेनैव पूजयेद्विद्वानतिथिं समुपागतम्‌ ॥ 
magga WANTS ग्रासान्‌ समाहितः । 
स्वाध्यायं च तथा कुर्याज्जटाश्च बिम॒यात्तथा ॥ 
तपसा शोषयेन्नित्यं स्वकं च्व. कलेवरम्‌ | 
आद्रंवासास्तु हेमन ग्रीष्मे उञ्चतपास्तथा ॥ 
प्रावृष्याकाशशायी च नक्ताशी च सदा वसेत्‌ । 
चतुर्थकालिको वा स्यात्‌ पठकालिक VW वा ॥ 
weld नथेत्कालं TIAA च पाळयेत्‌ | 
एवं नीत्वा वने काळं द्विजो अझाश्रमी भरेत्‌ ॥ इति । 
160 इाङ्कः--ऊर्ष्वं वार्षिकाभ्यां नेकस्थानवात्ती । ` 


161 शङ्कालिखितोः--वनवासदूरष्व शान्तस्य परिणतवयसः' कामतः qR- 
ब्रजनमेवाभिमात्मन्यारोप्य व्यपगतमवलोभमोहक्रोधशोकद्रोहमद्मत्सर- - 
कळत्रस्योचितवेदनावस्थितननसः श्रद्धायनियतं . भवति` तस्मात्तद्हरेवो- 
पासीत यदुहरेव Haag स्थारम्मपारिम्रहनुत्सुज्य t ET "क 

162 शाह्कालिखितोः--आत्मराजिनां ` शरीरस्याद्विमाद्ग् ज्ञानेन बुद्धे 
तपसा पापानां सन्तानजानां मातृपितकाणां दोषाणां यमानियममन्त्रब्रतो- 
पवासादोभेः ( शुद्धिः ) v | 





163 शाह्वुः-मलसंयोगजं तज्जे यस्य येनापहन्यते । 
तस्य तच्छोधने शोक सामान्यं द्रव्यशुद्विरित्‌ u 
159 म. पा. 364, This is whole of chap, 6 of gañ. 
160 मिता. on याज्ञ, 111. 58 
_ 161 चतुर्वर्ग, vol ITI part 2 p. 309; कुछक ` (on मनु 6. 33) has only 
the words वन ...वयसः परिब ज्यम्‌. 
162 चतुर्वभै० vol III Fart, 1 P.3792 


163 aqua ( या. 1. 183 ); म. पा. p. 451 has सामान्यद्वव्य०- while अपरार्क 
eads m$ संयोग० and शोषण for शोष्नम्‌ः 


f 


( To be continued.) .- 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF VATSYAYANA. 
. BY E 
HARAN CHANDRA CHAKLADAR, M. A., (Calcutta). 


Vatsyayana in his Kàmasütra* in enumerazing the special 
customs and practices in different parts of India mentions many 
of its countries and peoples. He appears toehave been familiar 
with all parts of the Indian continent. Of the üve great divi- 
sions of India since the Vedic times he mentions three, viz. the 
Pracya oountry, the Madhyadeía and the Düksinatya.or the 
Daksinipatha, In the Vedic age, as we know from a well 
known passage in the Aitareya Brahmana (viii. 14), the whole 
of India is shown to consist of five great Diksor divisions, the 
Prüci Dik with its Samrat rulers, the Daksina Dik with its 
Bheja sovereigns, the Pratici and Udici Diks with their Svarat 
and Viraé rulers, and the Dhruva Madhyama Dik with its kings 
called Rajas. This partition of India into five Diks, that is, 
quarters or divisions, is found to be a familiar practice in the 
Atharva- Veda and both the Krsna and Sukla recensions of the 
Yajurveda Samhits. In later times we find the Dik often 
changed into Desa, as for example, the Prüci Dik and the 
Madhyama-Dik axe called the Pracya- Desa and the Madhya- Desa 
respectively. This traditional division of India into five Diks 
or Degas is found throughout in Indian literature: it is found 
in the Vedic works, the Epics and the Puranas, the astronomical 
works like those of Parasara and Var&hamihira, and in the 
Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara? written about the beginning 
of the tenth century we find the same five-fold division of the 
Indian continent. This system of general division of India 
was also adopted by some of the Chinese travellers. 


* All the references to the Kamasütra in this paper are to the Benares 
edition published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, edited by Pandit 
Damodarlal Goswami, snd the quotations have been made throughout 
from that edition. * ; 

1 Atharva-veda lii, 27; iv. 40; xii. 3 ; xv. 2-6 etc. T'aitiiriya Samhita 
iv. 4. 12; Kathaka Samhita, xxii, 14, Maiirayant Samhita iii. 16. 4; 
Vajasaneyi Samhita xv. 10-14 etc. This question has been fully dealt with 
in my peper on “ Aryan Occupation of EasternIndis," pp. 45=78, 

2 ee Oriental Series, No. I, p. 93 ff, 
1 
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A few places in the Central Division of India are referred to 
by Vatsyayana in his worx and the general name Madhyadeśa 
also has been employed by him in one passage where he says 
that in the Madhyadeáa, taere being a preponderance of Aryas, 
that is, of persons of cecert character who were ‘pure in their 
habits, tHe ladies in taat ragion disliked unclean practices like 
kissing, pressing the rails and biting by -the other sex. This 
Madhyade$a is no coubt the same as the Madhyama Dik of 
Vedic literature; and may be considered to have the same limit 
as the Madhyadega, Cf Manu who defines it as the country 

. between the Himavat and the Vindhya mountains, to the west 
of Prayàga and to th» east of Vinasana, that is, of the spot 
where the river Sarasratl disappears’ ; but more probably, it is 
“the region between th= Ganges and the Jumna, that is, the land 
of the Aryas according to one of the views pointed out by Vasi- 
stha and Baudhāyana ín their Dharmasütras) Yasodhara in his 
‘gommentary on the Kzmasütra is inclined to. adopt this defini- 
tion of the boundaries Df the Madhyade$a, because, as it says, 
this is-mainly intended by the: author of the Kama-Sastra.° 

The word Arya used here by Vatsyayana. is not an 
ethnical designation Lut itis applied to .a person who, as ' 
l Vatsyayana says, is pure ir habits ($ucyupacara) ; in the example 
given by him, the Arya lacies of the Madhyade$a.did not like 
such practices as kissing 02 biting, apparently because of their 
aversion to contaminasion by spittle from another's mouth, that 
‘ig, to what is known as ucchista. It is evident, therefore, that 
Aryz in Vatsyayana means the same thing ás in Vasistha and 
‘Baudhayana, that is, € Sista or a person of decent habits and 
‘eharacter, as will be seen from a reference to ‘their respective 
Dharmasitras." There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
Aryivarta of these lattar authors was not the land of the Aryans, 
but the land of the Siszas whose manners and customs, habits 
and practices were decent end pure according to the Dharma 
literature. In the Mah@hasya, Patafijali also explains Aryavarta 


ag the land of the Sistes.® 


3 मध्यदेश्या आर्यत्रायाः शुच्यु चारारचुम्बननखद्म्तपद्द्वेषिण्यः | 2 ८०००४४०, p. 125, ` 
4 Manu 11, 21, Trarslatioa, Bühler, S. B. E, XXV. p. 33. 
- 5- Vasistha i. 12; Baxdhiyoane i. 2,10. . `>, - 

, . 6 'गङ्गायसुनयोरित्ेके ) ति वसिष्ठः । अयमेव शात्रकृतां प्राधान्येचाभित्रेतः । Jayamangala 
Lika on Kamasutra, Ben. El., p. 125. ` ` : AE 
7 Vasistha, i, 6 and Faudh9ana. i. 5. ten a 
8 See Mahabhasya'or Panini vi, 3,109 and ii. 4, 10.. For.a fuller 
diseussion, see my Aryan Occupation of Eastern India pp. 14-319. 
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Itis worthy of remark, however, ‘that in Vatsyayana’s’ 
tine decent conduct noe in evidence in Eastern India,» 
among people whom he calls Pra@cyas than among some of the 
peoples cf the Madhyade$a, and these Pracyas he places among: 
Si-tas. Thus in his chapter on Aupavistaka, a very filthy 
practice, Vatsyayana observes, “The people Of Eastern India 
dc not resort to women who practise the Auparisti&ka. The, 
people oz Ahicchatra resort to such women but do nothing with 
tom, so far as the mouth is concerned. The people of 8६17618. 
dc with them every kind of mouth (abuses), while the people of. 
Nagara do not practise this, but do every other thing. The 
people of the Sürasena country on the southern bank of the: 
Jemna, do everything without any hesitation, for they. say that: 
women being naturally unclean, no one can ke certain about; 
tir character, their purity, their conduct, their practices. 
गए confidences, or their speech. . They are not; however, on: 
ts account to, be abandoned, because religious law; on the: 
authority of which they are reckoned pure, lays down that. the 
ulder of a cow is clean at the time of milking. Again, a dog 
ic clean when he seizes a deer in hunting. A bird is clean: 
- when it causes a: fruit to fall from a tree by pecking at it. 
And the mouth of a woman is clean for kissing and such 
lize things.” Vatsyayana finally sums up by saying that in 
all these matters connected with love, one should be guided by the 
custom of one's own country and one’s own personal inclination 
inasmuch as while on the one hand, the holy texts (Smrti) 
‘alowed some latitude in such things, on the other hand, however, 
they were against the practice of the sistas.(sista-vipratipa- 
t-eh). Here the commentary explains that the sistas spoken 
o: in this passage are the Pracyas, the Ahicchatrikas and the 
Nagarakas, ' and the context shows that he is right. ' 


. Of the various peoples mentioned in the above passage 
from the Kamasiitra, the Ahicchatrikas and the Saurasenas were 
natives of the Madhyadesa and the Nagarakas also belonged 
p-obably to that region for reasons that will be shown below. 
Ct these, Ahicchatra, identified with modern Ramnagar in the 


9 ‘The Kama-Sutra of Vatsyayana translated and published by the 
Famagastrs Society of London and Benares, reprint 1£83, p. 71 
` 10 शिष्टविप्रातिपत्तेः .स्थ॒तिवाक््यस्यथ च सावकाशलत्रबादेशस्थितेरात्मनश्र वाचिप्रत्ययानुख्पं वर्तेतेति 
arena: | Kama-Sutra, Ben. ed., p. 167 m 


ann 


11 सिष्टवित्रातिपतेरिति । शिट्टानां प्राच्याहि च्छानिकवागरकानां aR 1 Ibid p. 167 
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Bareilly district? was the capital of tp northern division of 
the Pafieala country according to the Mahabharata which 
states that as the result of the defeat which Dronicarys 
inflicted on Drupada, the Paficila king, the country was 
partitioned into two, and that the: Brahmin teacher of the 
Kurus established his capital at Ahicchatra to the north cf the 
Ganges," md that up to shis place the Kaurava battalions 
reached when the forces of the opposing armies assembled 
for the Great Wa. It is a significant fact that we find 
a Brahmin family ruling a7 Ahicchatra in the second century 
B. C. and that it had marital relations with the great Brahmin 
imperial family of the Sungas. The names of this family of the 
kings of Adhichatra which is apparently the same as Ahicchatra;: 
are given in two inscriptions in a cave at Pabhosa (the classi- 
cal hill of Prabhisa) 3 milss to the north-west of Kosam, the 
ancient Kausàmbi. The inscription inside the cave records 
that it was “caused to be mace by As&dhasena, son of the Vaihidart 
(i. e.., Vaihidara-princess, and) son of king Bhàgavata, son of 
the Tevani (i. e., Traivarna-princess), and son of King Vamga- 
pala, son of Sonakayana (Saunakàyana) of Adhichatra,” " 
Another inscription on the rock outside the cave records 
the ‘further fact that this As&dhasena was the maternal 
uncle of King Bahasatimitra, the son of Gopall,® This 
King Bahasatimitra has been identified with the Sunga 
Emperor, Pusyamitra by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal ™ who holds that 
“the Ahichatra family of Asadhasena was either guberna torial 
or feudatory to the Magadha throne.” He further points out 
that the “Ahichatra family were Brahmins like the Subgas, an 


12 See V. A. Smith, Earle History of India, third edn. p. 377 
13 want दक्षिणे कूले भागीरथ्याहळचरे ॥ ७० 
दाक्षेणांरूचापि पाथ्वालान्‌ यावच्चर्मप्वती नदी 
द्रोणेन चैवे दुपदः परिश्रुयाथ पालितः ॥ ७२ 
अहिच्छत्रश्च विषयं द्रोणः सममिप्न्यत । ७६ 
एवं राजन्नाहिच्छत्रा पुरी जनपदाख्ता | 
te ale निर्जित्य पार्थेन द्रोणाय प्रतियादिता ॥ ७७ 
Mahabharata Adiparva, Ch. 138, Vangavasi edn. 
14 अहिच्छत्रं कालकूटं gga भारत । 
अव कौरवेयानां बलेन सुसमाकुलः d 
Ibid, Udyoga-parva, Ch. 19. verses 30-31. 
"^ 15 Trans, A. Führer, Epicraphia Indica, IT, p. 243. 
. 16 Ibid. y. 942. f 
"IT J.B, O. R. 8., 1917, pp 473-485. 
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ancestor of Asadhasenal being called Saunakayanae” In the 
n: ighbourhood of Ahicchatra have been picked up the so-called 
Mitra coins and among them those of a King Agnimitra who 
i& considered to be the same as the second emperor of the 
Sang dynasty, and a dedicatory inscriptien at-Bodh Gaya 
assigned to ihe earliar part of the irst century B. e ; “records 
the gift of a queen of King Indramitra of Ahicchatra." We 
k3ow very little of the subsequent history of Ahicchatra but by 
tb» time that Vatsyayana wrote his book, in the third century 
A D., this city must have passed like the whole of the province 
tc which it belongs through the hands of the Kushan monarchs. 
It is significant that while Vatsyayana speaks of the people of 
Anicchatra, he has nothing to record of the king or the 
king's harem as he does in other cases. 


The Saurasenas occupied the country about the city of 
Mathura, their capital. They are located by the commentary 
tc the south of the river Kausàmbi? which is apparently the 
st-eam flowing by the celebrated city of the same name. From 
ts character that Vatsyayana gives them they appear to have 
fa len off from the pure and ideal conduct that characterised 
tem in ancient times according to Manu who says, "The plain 
of the Kurus, the (country of the) Matsyas, Paficalas, and 
Sarasenakas, these (form) indeed, the country of the Brahma- 
r£ s (Brahmanical sages, which ranks) immediately after Brah- 
mivarta. From a Brahmana born in that country let all men 
or. earth learn their several usages’’,”! Evidently the Saura- 
senas had fallen off from this high standard of purity under 
fcreign domination. Mathura had been occupied by the Greeks 
ir the early years of the second century B. C. as pointed out by 
Karn on the authority of the Gargi-Samhita which says, “Then 
tře viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa, Paficála 
‘ccuntry and Mathura will reach or take Kusumadhvaja (Pali- 
bcthra)"?* The Gargi-Samhità further adds that sometime 
afer the Greeks, the country was occupied. by the Sakas or 


18 Rapson, Sources of Indian History, Coins, p. 13. 
19 Cambridge History of India Y. 525. 
20 शौरसेनाः कौशाम्ब्या दृक्षिणतः कूले ये निवसन्ति Kam. S. (Benares), p. 167. 
21 Bühler, Laws of Manu, pp. 82-83. 
22 ततः साकेतमाक्रम्य पञ्चालान्‌ मधुरां तथा | 
यवना टुट्टविकान्ताः प्राप्स्यन्ति कुसमध्वजम्‌ ॥ 
Kern, Brhaisainhita, Introduction, p, 37 et seqe- 
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Scythians.” This is fully ecrroborated bf coins and inscriptions, 
unearthed in Mathura itsel? and the country in its neighbour- 
hood showing that abcut tae first century before Christ the 

Saka. satraps Hagina. Hegamasha, Rafijubula, Sod8sa etc. 

were ruling at Matkurs.* “Henceforth this city was under the 

domination of the Kushan monarchs for several Centuries, so l 
that in the*third centu-y ater Christ when, according to our 

determination, Vatsyarana wrote his work, the Saurasenas had l 
got much degraded by ntersourse wiih foreigners of immensely 

inferior culture and had lost the ancient purity in their man- 
ners and customs that made Manu characterise them as an 

ideal people from whorl all other peoples on earth were to im- 
bibe good and decent behaviour. 


The people of Sakcta who also passed through the same. 
vicissitudes were almcst as bad as those of Sürasena, but the 
latter were worse inasmuch as they quoted scripture to sup- 
port their vile abuses. Saketa (otherwise known as Ayodhya) 
was the capital of the Kossla country, and this name which 
had been coming into prominence since the Buddhist times. 
was in use in the second century B. C. as we see from its 
mention in the Manabáaüsya? and later also we find it in the 
passage quoted above ‘rom the Gargi Samhita; we find, there- 
fore, in the Kamasttre this name in use in preference to Ayo- 
dhya, Ihave shown 3lsevhere tha; Saketa was on the boun- 
dary line between the Madhyade$a and the Pracya division 
of India", 


It is noteworthy that though Vatsyayana refers to some 

„of the practices of the &hicehatrikas or the people of Ahicchatra, 
the ancient capital of northern Paficála, of the Paficala people as 

such he: has got nothing to say. He speaks of the Paficala 

country no doubt, but it will be observed from the way in which 

. he does so that it was.znarcient province to the achievements of 
which in the past he 5 referring, and he does nowhere in his 

-work make any. mention 2f any of the living practices of the 
Paficila people at the time that he lived. Thus he refers to 


23 शकानां च तता राजा Steel महाबलः | ; i 
Ll. gmas पापश्च (eur सस्ुपाम्थते ॥ 72. p. 98 
94 See The Cambricge History of India, Vol Lpp. 526-7 
25 अरुणद्‌ यवनः साकेत्म्‌ | Mahabhasya on Panini II.2, 111. See 
Goldstücker Panini, p. 23). अयं पन्थाः साकेतझ॒पाति्ठते, Mb. on Panini I. 3, 2 
26 Aryan Occupatio: of Eastern India, pp. 12-14 
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the great Babhravya Pañcāla of old from whom he drew his 
materials but whose work. was very little studied in ‘his 
time; ” he further points out the connection of the Paficala 
country with the division of the Rgveda into sixty-four chap- 
ters and draws an analogy between this fact and the invention 
of the sixty-four Paficala kalüs or arts"? described by Babhravya. 
But he notes no peculiarity in the conduct of the Paficilas of 
his day nor does he mention any contemporary practices in 
the relations between the sexes as he does of the other peoples 
of India. Evidently the Paíicàla people who occupied a pro- 
minent position among the Vedic Aryans in the period of the 
Brahmanas and whose country made: up one of the sixteen 
Mahajanapadas when the early works of the Theravada school 
- of the Buddhists were written, had lost their individuality as 
a separate people; at Ahicchatra, their ancient capital, the 
people must have been strongly influenced by foreign occupa- 
tion, as at Mathura, 


07 the countries of the Udicya or northern division, Vat- 
syayana speaks still less than of the Madhyadeéga or the Mid- 
land proper. He nowhere mentions the Udicya division by 
name but he refers to the customs and practices of some’ of the 
countries in the Udicya division and even beyond the northern 
hills. Of the people on the Himalayas he speaks in general 
( Haimavatanam ) without mentioning any particular country 
or state, saying that among the Haimavatas or people of the 
Himalayas, "adventurous citizens combining together bribe 
the sentinels and enter the ‘harem,” ? The absence of specific 
mention of any great people on the’ Himalayas indicates that 
the earlier hill states: like those of the S&kyas, or-théir neigh- 
bours, the Koliyas, were extinct or at least, decadent at the 
time that the Kàmasütra was written. . 


Of the countries included in the Udicya division by Indian 
writers, Vatsyayana mentions Bahlika which the commentary 
explains as a country in Uttar&patha, that is, in the northern 


297 gadaa चत्रार्थान्‌ आगमथ्य AIT च । 
वातेस्यायनश्चका रिद॑ कामचज यथावोधि | Kamasttra, Benares edition-p. 381. 


महदिति च बाभ्रव्यस्य दुरंध्येयत्वात संक्षिप्य सबमर्थमत्पैन अन्येन SETA adu । 

Ibid., p. 7. 
28 Seo Kümasütra ( Bemed) pp. 182, 381 etc : 
29 ağa (Arata साहसिकाः संहंताः भ्रविशन्ति हैमवतानाम्‌ | Kamas. p. 294., 
80 बांद्वीकदेश्याः उत्तरापार्थिकांः । 7४४४. p. 125 


~ 
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region. -About the ladies of the Bahlika alis (Bahlikadesyah), 
the Kámasütra informs us zhat they. like the women -of the 
Madhyadeéa, were o? decent habits and- averse to kissing and 


similar unclean practices,’ Vatsyayana also speaks of a very. 


peculiar custom which the Bahlika country 'had in common — 


with Strirajya and the province of Gr&manàr; he avers that 
in these countries several young men: were married to a single 
- woman ‘( ekaikasyah ‘parigrchabhitah) and they were. in the 
same position there as ladies in the harem in other countries.” 
Vatsyayana does not say exsctly that these male spouses were 
confined in a harem by their lordly wives but that they had 
the same character as harem-ladies ( antahpurasadharmGnah ) 
that is, as the commentary explains, they had all to confine 


their services to the single lady who was their mistress and . 


had to. attend upon her either singly or in batches This 
rather unusual custom, no doubt, refers to a system of polyan- 
dry carried to & refined excess. It was perhaps on account-of 
the corrupt practices of the Bahlikas that they were charac- 


terised in the. Great Epic as forming the very dregs of the 
earth, * 


, Tt is important to determine the geographical position of 
the country of Bahlixa, Ths city-of Balkh in Bactria which 
makes the closest approach to its name seems to indicate its 
ancient location though some scholara are inclined to doubt it 
and to suggest that it was somewhere near the Kuru land." 
But: chat ancient India extended beyond the present north- 
western frontier seems indisputable from many considerations 
The Chinese travellers, for example, found Balkh Indian to all 
intents: and purposes. Yuen Chwang to reach the. country 
which he. calls. Fo-ho-lo (I-ts:ng names it Fo-ko-lo)?* travelled 
some hundreds of J from Tokhāra, crossed the Oxus and passed 
through some territories of small extent. - He found. Indian cul- 


9l मध्यदेश्या आयेप्रायाः छच्छुपचाराइम्बननखदन्तपदद्वेषिण्यः | बाहीकदेश्याः,..च । 
i Kamasiira, p. 125 


92 ग्रामनांरीविषये स्रीराञ्ये च घाह्वीके अहवो युवाभोऽन्तःपुरसधर्माण एकैकस्याः प्रिग्रहभूताः । 
| Ibid. p. 140. 


^ 88 -तेधामेकैकशो युंगपञ्च,,'र्जयेयुः । Com. एकेकेम कर्नणा यौगपथेन त्यर्थ b 
N - - Ibid. p. 140 * 
` 84' मलं पृथिव्या बाह्लीकाः 1 Mbt. V. 39, 80. 
35 Camb. Hist. 1. p. 124. Ved. Indo IL. p. 62५ 
86 See Watters, Ox Yuan Cawang, Y. p. 109, 
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tire and civilisation d e here, there being “above~a 
hundred Buddhist monasteries with more than three thousand”? 
brethren, sll adherents of the “smal: Vehicle” or the Hinayàna 
system.. E:e says that it reached on the north to the -Oxus, the 
Wakhsch of Arab geographers and-the Vaksü or: Vanksü..of 
Kālidāsa, Kālidāsa makes Raghu in his expedition ofconquest, 
meet the Htinas on the -banks of the Oxus?? Kalidàdsa;says 
tkat Raghu’s horses relieved the fatigue of their long journey 
by rolling about on the banks of the Vanksü and shook their 
sFoulders to which were attached filaments of saffron. Amara 
ir his lexicon speaks of the yellow variety’ of the saffron grown 
ir the Bahlika country, * and Ksirasvamin, the earliest com- 
mentator of Amara, assures us that this Bahlika saffron was 
refered to by Kálidasa.*! Yuan Chwang also speaks of saffron 
(Curcima=kunkuma, saffron) grown in the country about 
this region." There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
ecuntry about Balkh and reaching up to the Oxus was known 
as the Bahlika country at the time of Kālidāsa, that is accor- 


ding to our calculations, about two centuries later than 
Vitsyayana, ** 


The. Atharva-Veda Parisista leaves no doubt that the Vedic 
Bahlika was Bactria in as much as it speaks of the Bahlikas in 
a group Saka-yavana- Tukhüra-Bàhiküéca.** These. Tukhàras 


^81 oid, v. 108 l 
88 Raghuvamsa iv. 67-68. 


ˆ 39 विनीताध्वभ्रमास्तस्य वंक्षूतीराविचेष्टनैः । 
„` दुवुर्वाजिनः स्कन्थोठय़कुडुमंकेदारान्‌ ॥ RoghuvarnSam, IV, 67 


MallinBtha reads here Sindhu ins;ed of Vanksu. But there can 
be no doubt that. Vanksu is the correct reading as. Vallabka, the earliest 
commentator of Kalidasa, followed by the other early commentators, have 
go; that reading, see Journal of the Depariment of Letters (Vol. IV. 
PP- 107ff.) of the University of Caicutta and also K. B. Pathak, Ind, Ant. 
19-2; p, 265 ff 


.40. अथ कुङ्कुमञ्च । काश्भीरजन्माग्रिशिखं at बाह्वीकपीतनम्‌ t 
Amarakosa, Oka’s edition, p. 110 
41 बल्लीकदेशर्म (agit), थदरघोरुत्तरदिग्बिजये-दुधुदुरोजिनः स्कन्यॉलयकुड्कुमकेसराच | 
Ibid, p. 110, Commentary. . 


42 See Watters, I, p.124 


: 48 For a full discussion of the date-and place of origin of the Kama- 
atit-a, see a paper by the present writer in the Caloutia- University. Journal 
Denit. of Letters, Vol. iv, pp, 85-122 


44 41.3, 3. Ed. by Bolling and Negelein p. 351. 
18 
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&re no doubt the Tokharas (Tu-huo-lo)fthrough whose ‘country 
"Yuan Chwang passed to the country of Balkh. 


That Bahlika was regarded by Indians as belonging to the 
Udicya division of the country is seen from Kālidāsas verse 
immediately preceding the one we have referred to above 
‘where wéare told that Razhu on his way to the Vanksü or ` 
the Oxus met the Udicyas and inflicted a defeat upon them. “ 
This is also clear from a passage in the Natyasastra where 
‘Bharata tells us that of the seven local dialects ( Sapta bhasah ) " 
ofindia, the Bahlikgbhüss was spoken by the Udicyás and the 
Khasas-‘and was the languege of theiz own country 6 (svadesaja), 


The earliest mention of Bahlika in Indian ‘literature viz., 
in the. Atharra- Veda shows that it was far away in the north 
even beyond.the Müjavanss. "O fever," saysa' hymn of this 
Veda, “ Go to the Müjavamts or to the Bahlikas, further-off.” ' 
: If Müjavant is the name of a hill. in or about Kasmira, the 
Bahlika country must heve been farther in the north and 
evidently the same regior where we find it in later Indian 
literature, though Zimmsr and the authors of the: Vedic 
Inder are inclined to doubt it. The points raised by Zimmer 
have been answered by Weber? and we. think, satisfactorily. 
We, However, differ from Roth and Weber who thought that 
an Iranian tribe was here referred to.: The Bahlikas are 
apparently an Indian tribe, or at least an Indo-Iranian. tribe 
that had been under the Indian influence from. very early times. ` 


Kautilya in his Arthaiastra mentions three kinds of leather 
preduced in the Bahli country ! and in this form it is men- 


45 ततः प्रतस्थे'कौबेरी भास्तानिव रुर्दिशम । 

शौरेरुलनेरिवो दीच्याचुद्धरिष्यभ्‌ रस निष ॥ Raghuvathéam, IV, 66 
46 मागध्यवन्तिजा प्राच्या झूरसेम्यर्धनागधी t 

धाह्वलीका दाक्षिणात्या च सप्त भाषा प्रकीर्तिता li 

Natyaéüstra XVII, 48 
' धाह्वीकमांषोदीच्यानां खसान eaquep! 2४४. 52. .— 

47. . Whitney. and Lanman, Atharva-Veda, Harvard Oriental Series, 
` VII, p.260. . a 

48: Alt-Indisches Leben, pp, 431-3 

49 II, 63. 

50 Berliner Siteungaberickte 1892, pp. 985-85, न 
BL साम्न Pre? सासुली च sigan (or बाढियाः ). See Shaina Sastri’s first 
edition p. 79. Bahleyah is the reading adopted by Bhattasvümin in his 
Tiki on Atthaédstra, p. 42in J.B 0.8. S., Vol. XI, Pt. II; he explains 
i$ as a part of the Himalayan : जेविधं बाह्वैयमाह; साभूरमित्यादि | बाहवा हिमवदेकंदेशः | 
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tioned by Katyiyana injhis Vartika to Panini IV. 2,99 where 
hə says that like Kapisiyana which is formed by Panini from 
Kipisi, Bahlayana is formed from the word Bahli, 2 


In this connection it: may be noted that the word Kapisi 
i: the main*sütra of Panini which Katyayaha supplements, 
refers no doubt to the country of Kspi-shih of Yuan #chwang ? 
in the neighbourhood of Bahlika; it was famous for its vine- 
yards now as in ancient times as is shown by the example by 
which the Kasika Vrtti explains the rule and we observe that 
tt» soldiers of Raghu also relieved themselves from their 
fatigue with the liquor of that country in the rich vine-yards,® 
Te Kasika-Vrtti further compares the favourite drink of the 
Bihlikas with those of other well-known Indian tribes and 
peoples: “ The Usinaras drink milk (Kira), while the favourite 
beverage of the-Pracyas is Sura, that of the Bahlikas is Sauvira 
ard that of the Gandharas Kaséya”.*® In the Satapatha 
B-ühmana"' we find mention of Bahlika-Pritiplya who is 
cg led a Kauravya King (Kauravyo raja), and the same king 
apparently is the Maharaja Bahlika Pratipeya of the Great 
Ezic. We are told in the Udyogaparca that of the three sons 
of Pratipa, the eldest Devapi being rejected by the representa- 
tives of the people—the Paurajanapada—went to the forest and 
besame an ascetic and the second Bahlika, obtained the very 
tich kingdom of his maternal uncle and abdicated the paternal 
thone in favour of the youngest Sántanu.? He fouglit with his 


'59 Cf. Weber, Tnd. Stud. XIII p. 360, 

53 Watters, I. p. 122. 

54 कापिझीझाब्दात्‌ ष्फक्‌ प्रत्ययो भवति शैषिक' । फकारो ङीषर्थः । कापिशायनं मधु । कापिशायनी 
xii । Kagika-vrtti on Panini, iv. 2, 99 

55 विनयन्ते स्म तद्योधा मघुमिविजयश्रमस्‌ | 

आस्तीर्णाजिनरलार द्वाक्षावलयभूमिष्ठ ॥ Raghevamáam, iv. 65 

56 क्षीरपाणो उशीनराः | सुरापाणाः प्राच्याः | सौवीरपाणा बाह्वीकाः । कषायपाणा गन्धाराः A 
Kesikavriti on Panini, viii. 4, 9 

57 तदु ह बल्लिकः प्रातिपीयः...कौरव्या राजा | Satapatha Brahmana XII 9.3.3, 

58 मह।राजो बाह्लिकः प्रातिपेय किद्विद्रान्‌ कुशली सूतपुत्र । 

; Mbt. Udyogaparva, 23. 9 


59 बाह्लीको मातुलकुलं त्यक्तवा राज्यं समाश्रितः | 
पितृन्‌ तुन्‌ परित्यज्य प्राप्तवान्‌ परमरद्धिमत्‌ ॥ 
बाह्वीकिन त्वनुज्ञातः Weasels: | 
पिदयपरत राजतू राजा राज्यमकारयत्‌ ॥ 
Mbt, V. 149, 21.8. See JRAS. 1910, p. 98, 
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Bahlikas:on the side of ,Duryodhanaf. This explains how ʻa 
Kaurava prince came tortle over the Bahlika people. in the 
distant north. and shows.that in ancient times the Kurus were 
connected by matrimonial bonds with ruling families in the 
North-west, even beyond the mountain-barriers; P&ndu's 
marriage with Madr! and that of Dhrtarastra with. Gandhari_ 
shows the intimacy of the -elations between the Kurus and the 
Ksatriya tribes in the North-west. In fact, the Great Epic 
shows that the kingdoms cn the North-west frontier and beyond 
— Madra, Gandhara, Kamtoja, Bahliks—were looked upon as 
_ Indian provinces and Vatsyayana stows that this feeling conti- 
nüed 80 late as the third ‘century A. C. when the Kamasutra, 
“was written. . l 

Greek occupation of the country as well as intermixture 
with other foreign peoples had consicerably modified the 
customs and practices of tae Bahlikas from the moral standard 
of the Indians, thus makirg them hateful to the latter, so that 
their rulers are placed among the barbarous and sinful kings 
who will rule on earth on the advent of the Kaliyuga,™® and 
the, people are considered, as we have seen before, as. the very 
drezs.of the earth . 
uu. The-Meherauli iron pillar inscription of about the fourth 
century A. D. says that king. Candra.cCefeated the. Vahlikas: 
after having, crossed the seven mouths of the Sindhu (Gupta 
Ins. क. 141). Fleet, while admitting that “ the name ‘tof. Balkli 
seems to be derived from tais word (Vahlika),” says that the 
above inscription “tends to. locate-the tribe, for. that: period, 
far the south of Balkh " (Ind, ant. XXII, 192) and. .Vincent 
Smith suggests that the iribe vanquished by Candra „should 
probably be located somewhere in Baluchistan (J..R.. A. 5. 
1897, 8). But what the Meherauli Inscription. says expressly 
is that Candra had to..cross.all the branches of the Indus 
to, reach. the Vahlikas. and. Vahlikas . are. mentioned there 
becauss they formed the most powerful Indian: tribe. on the 
other side of the Indus; and it does not necessarily follow that 
they lived in the immediale vicinity of the river. 


With reference to the Iranian admixture of the Bahlikas 
we may point out that 17506 Great Epic itself;therejis evidence 
60 बहवो म्लेच्छराजानः पृथिव्यां मठुजाधिप । ˆ n 
AIÈR: पापा मृषावादपरायणाः ॥ 
अन्धाः शकाः पुलिन्दाश्च यवनाश्व नराधिपाः । 
`" ˆ काम्बोजा धाह्विकाः शूरास्तथार्भ रा नरोत्तम ॥ 278४ ITI. 188, 34-36. 
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taat:some.of the Bihyikas, at-least. were Asuras, that. is, 
Lsura-worshippers or Iranians: we are told of avery powerful 
king: of the Bahlikas, Darada by name who was a Mahüsura or 
a. great Asura and this Darada, the Bahlika is ‘praised . highly 
by Sisupala, an Indian sovereign with Asura tendencies, ®! . 


The Uttarakanda of the Ramayana records a veryjinterest- 
ing and important tradition which goes to show that one of 
the niost powerful ruling families of India was originally 
derived from the Bahlika country.- It is a variant of thé 
well-known myth of Ila which is found in all the Puranas and 
both the Epics.: : We are told here that Jla, a son of the. Praja- 
pati ‘Kardama, was the king of the Bahlika country.” Then the 
story goes on to relate how he was turned intofa*woman arid 
passed by the name of 7/2, and when in this condition, had a 
son Purüravas Aila, by Budha, the son of Soma, the moon-god. 
He ultimately recovered his male form by virtue of an A§va- 
medha sacrifice performed under the auspices of his father, 
Kardama. Then the story tells us that Ila gave up Bahlika, 
placing his first son, Sagavindu on the throne of that country 
and. himself founded a new city, Pratisthana-pura'by name in 
tke Madhyadeáa and set up a kingdom there. After his death. 
P 1rüravas Aila ascended the throne left vacant by Ila, This, 
Pratisthanapura was, as we know from the }Puranas and 


61 अछरांगान्तु यः सूर्य: श्रीमांश्रेव महासरः | , 

2; _ ददो नाम बाह्वीकों वरः सर्वमहीक्षिताम्‌ ॥ 2/6. 1. 67, 58. ` 
288 सतुहि बाह्लीक॑ इमं पार्थियसत्तमम्‌ l l m 

(0 जायमानेन येनेयम अमंबद दारिता मही u Ibid. 71, 44, 8. l 

TM In the Great Epic, Bahlike.is sometimes confounded with Bghika or. 

- tha region where the. Sindhu flows with its: five branches, including ‘the; 

Madra country, over which Salya ruled, and Madii is once called ‘Bahlika’ , 

(4125, 21 )'and Nilakantha in his gloss on Mbi. V. 39, 80, makes the 

same mistake : AES ns SU LS 22208 7 0 3 टा aera 


$ 


ˆ ` ~ बाह्वीकाः “ पञ्चानां सिन्धुपष्ठानां नदीनां यर सङ्गमः । बाह्लीका नाम ते देशाः 1” 
62 Uttarakanda, Ch. 87. 

“- 68: श्यते हि पुरा सौम्य कर्दमस्य प्रजापतेः । | 

Uo maini औमानिलो नाम aE: y  , - NEC 
ig : क है VII. 87, 3. 
64. राजा तु EU Eccl मध्यदेशे weary i iis 

5 निवेशयोमास dt प्रतिष्ठान यशस्करम्‌ ॥ 
डाडाचिन्दश्च .राजषिजरिदिंत एरपर्गनगः1 ¬ .. . .. 
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Kalidasa's Vikramorvasiyam," situatediat the junction of the | 
Ganges with the Yamuna, shat is, was identical with Prayaga 
or Allahabad. The stcry as related here is virtually the same 
as in.thé other Puranas, bui the importance of this version lies 
in iis’statement.that La was originally a ruler of the Bahlika 
country. and at last se up 3, kingdom in the Midland which 
was the centre of Vedic Aryan culture. The mythical chara- 
eter of the tradition tracing back the descent of some of the 
most important ruling. families of India up to Soma, shows 
that it relates to the vary earliest times. of the Aryan settlement 
in India and its cénmect.on with Bahlika or Bactria: may 
suggest that it is a reminiscence of the times when the Aryan 
race was dwelling 7-58 cradle-land in Central Asia. 


Another country where, 8896 have seen above, men were 
kept in the same pcsit_on es ladies in the harem, was Strirdjya. 
As its name indicates, here the women perhaps exercised power 
in state affairs and apparently polyandry was the rule here 
giving the women a greater preponderance than in Bahlika or 
any other country ; thet it was not entirely mythical is proved. 
‘by the details about tha chsracter of the ladies that Vatsyayana’ 
gives in two passages besides the ‘one quoted above. One of 
them states that in Sturajya artificial means of sexual enjoy- 
ment were resorted to by the women, and the other tells: us ‘of 
the character of women in the king's harem." ‘Vatsyayana’s 
mention of the Strirajra along with Bahlika and the existence 
of the same sort of reations between the sexes in the two 
countries would seem zo indicate ‘that they were situated in 
the same region. The otler two passages where Vatsyayana 
mentions Strirsjya ir his work"' do not offer any clear 

indication of: its geographical position. Nor does the Com- 
mentary help us here. The comment on one of the passages 
only gives a‘synonym for Strirajya viz., Stripuri, and the other 
tells us that the Striraya was to the. west of the Vajravanta or 


65 भअवदीए माईरहीए जडणा-संग्मविसेस-पावणेस्त सलिलेस ओलोअन्तस्य बिअ अचाणअं _ 
पानस्य सिहामरणभूदं रापसिणे भवां ssa । The Vikramorvasiyam Edited by 
S. P. Pandit, 3rd edition, -evisel by B, R. Arte, Bombay, 1901, Act II. 

66 इहठप्रहरणयोगिन्यः रूरवेग एंव असद्रव्यप्रधानाः स्रीराज्ये कोशलायां च । 

Kamasitra, p. 126 
तथा प्रवेशिमिरेव ज्ञातिमम्बन्धिभिनान्यैरुप थुज्यन्ते स्रैराजकानाम्‌ | 7020, p. 294 
67 Ibid. 9. 126 and 94 
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Vangaraktadesa ® about whose position we know nothing. The 
Erhat-Samhita of Varahamihira, however, supports us in the 
conjecture that it is about the north-western frontier of 
Tadia that we have to look for this: country of women, 
ia as much as he definitely asserts that the Sjriràjya belonged 
t the north-western quarter of India along with ‘the Tugaras 
(Tokhsrs of Yuan Chwang), the Aémakas, the Madras and 
s milar other tribes in that region, Parāśara, who belonged 
t«-a much earlier period and from whose Siddhanta Varüha- 
wihira borrowed his statements, says expressly that in the 
mrth-west lived the Tusaras and other tribes, and beyond them 
vas the Strirajya, leaving no doubt that the Strirajya was 
s-tuated iu the farthest quarter of the northwestern district, 
Ia. the corresponding passage in the Markandeya-Purana 
wo. have a mention, in the ncrth-western quarter, of the 
country of Stri-vahya which is evidently a misreading of the 
mame Siriràjya. " In the Mahabharata we are told that at the 
swayamvara of a daughter of Citràngada, the King of Kalinga, 
came Maharaja Sugala, the ruler of the Strirajya,” but nothing 
can be.ascertained about the position of the country from this 
mention, and we can only be so far certain that the Striràjya 
was looked upon as an integral pari of India. . 


Yuan Chwang describes a country in the Himalayas far 
away to the north of the region about Gangadvara or Hardwar, 
Thus he goes on, ,' To the north of this country (Brahmapura), 
aad in the Great Snow Mountains, was the Suvarna-gotra 
cauntry. The superior gold which it procuced gave the 

'e«untry its name. This was called thé ‘ Eastern woman's 
cauntry ° (that is, of the Chinese) so called because it was ruled 


68 fidem: eflgü तत्र मवानाम: 7४4. p. 295. बढ़रक्तदेशात पश्चिमेन स्रीराज्यं । 
Tid. p. 126. Durgaprasad in the Jaipur edition p. 130 70७१४--वजूवन्तदेशता 
पैंजिमेन । 

69 Afr पश्चिमौत्तरस्याँ म.णंडव्यतुंखारतालंहलमद्वाः | 

` 'अर्मककुलतलहडा्रीराज्यनातिंहवनखस्थाः ॥ 

Brhat-Samhitd, XIV, 22. Edited by Kern, 1865. 


70 ger पराशरः । अथ पश्चिमोत्तरस्यां दिशि मिरिमतिवेणंमतिरछमतिफल्यलुकमाण्डव्यैकनिंश्रमरु० 
कुतुषारतालमछहळडईलातर्षीदैलीनविलीनदीर्घकेशग्रीवान्याङ्कीशारगविषषेषञ्चालिकछलुहाः । परमतः Stas 
निते । Brhat Samhita Vol.I.p.292; edi:ed dy Mahamahopadhyaya Sudha&kara 

-ivedi with the commentary of. Bhattotpala in two: volumes. The 
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by‘a succession ‘of: women. The husband of the queen was 
king, but he-did not administer the government. The ‘men 
‘attended only to:the suppression of revolts and'the cultivation 
of the fields. This country reached ‘on ‘the ‘east to T'u-fan 
(Tibet), on the:ngrth:to Khoten,:and on the ‘west to San-p’o-ha 
(Málasa)7 "5: : 


` The boundaries of this country as given by the Chinese 
pilgrim. show that it lay near to ihe Tibetan frontier and it is 
seen from his account that ‘thera was a so-called king of the 
courtry who was rather the Prince consort, and probably 
Maharaja Sugala, the Scrirajyadhipati. of the Mahabharata was 
one such king by courtesy. We have no reason to think that 
this Strirajya was entirely mythical, because we find that Stri- 
raj or polyandry is still prevalent about these regions, specially 
in the higher Himalayas. Thus. we read in tlie Census Re- 
port, “Polyandry or the custom of a woman having more 
husbands than one at one t:me, is peculiar to the Himalayas 
It exists in the Kulu sub-division, the Bashahr state (Simla 
Hill States) and to a smaller extent in the Nahan, Mandi and 
Suket states.” Again, we find that here " Polyandry is confined 
to the upper Himalayas—i. e. Spiti, Lahul and Siraj in Kulu; 
Chamba Lahul in Chamba, Siraj in Mandi, Rampur, Chini 
(including Kavawar) and the upper minor states in Bashahar 
(State) ‘and the Transgiri part: o? the Nahan State." Similar 
customs: are'álso.prevalent among the- Brahmans and Rajputs 
ir Kumaon f 


The Rajatarangini mertions Strirajya as one of the coun- 
tries conquered by King. Lalitaditya (first-half of the.8th cen- 
tury A. C.) who, we are told, after vanquishing the Tukharag 
who lived, as.we have seen from Yuan-Chwang’s account, in 
the-immediate vicinity of -Balkh or the Bahlika-country,-con-. 
quered the country of the Amazons and. proceeded to the-land: 
ofthe Uttarakurus” whick according to the Aitareya-Br&h- 
mans” and the usual tradition was on-the other'side of the 


७० - 


78 .. Watters, T. p. 330 

74 .1911, Vol. XIV, by R. E. Pandit Harakishan Kaul. 0, L'E.: p.-287.- 
"(5 Ibid. p.289 

176 ` Bhagavanlal Indraji, Ind. Ant. VIII, p. 88. 
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S 


Stein’s Rajataratgini, (Trane. ), Vol. I pp. 136-138 ; Tarahga iV, 
verses, 165-175. 
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Himalayss, so that here jt is seen. that Striràjya is considered 
to have been in the extreme north-vrest so as to agree with the 
losation assigned to it by the Brhat-Samhita, If Strir&jya 
here is purely mythical like the Uttarakurus,” yet it is signi- 
ficant as a record of the tradition that the country is consi- 
dered to have been in the far north. But the Rajatarangini 
furnishes further details which would lead one to suppose that 
this Strirajya of the Kashmir Chronicle might: not have been 
entirely a mythical land, a product of the poet’s imagination 
merely. Lalitaditya is said to have placed an ‘mage of Nrhari 
(Visnu) in the Striràjya.? Again, Lalkitaditya’s grandson, 
Jay&pida, who reigned towards the end of the eighth century, 
is also credited with the conquest of Strirajya by Kalhana, who 
says “wonderful it is that after he had conquered a territory 
ir the ‘land of the Amazons’ (Strirajya) the [other] kings estee- 
med [still more] highly his victory over the group of his senses 
(indriya-grama).”*! Again he tells us of Jayapida’s son, the 
debauchee Lalitapida, that “this king who was not satisfied 
with a few women, and who was full of violent desires, thought 
Jayapida an imbecile for having left the ‘land of the Amazons’ 
(Striràjya) after he had conquered it." १2 


Bhattasvamin, the celebrated commentator of the Artha- 
Scstra, quotes a verse in which Strirajya forms one of the 
countries which contained mines of precious stones? This 
varse has not been located as yet, but it shows at least that in 
India Strirajya was looked upon as an actual country and not 
as a mere mythical land. 


The Strirajya of Vàtsy&yana, therefore, dces not appear to 
have been a mythical land, but it must have been a state 
where polyandry was prevalent and where there was a king, 
apparently of the type described by Yuan-Chwang, and it 
might have been located in the Himalayas to the north of the 
Panjab, but more probably in the region of the north-west 
‘beyond the Himalayas.where the Brhat-Samhita and the Raja 
tarangini place it. 


79 See Stein, Rajatarangini, Vol. I, p. 137, foot note. 
80 Rijatarangini, IV. 185. 

81 Ibid. IV. 587. 

82 Ibid. IV. 666. 

88 विन्ध्यो gat मलयो विन्ध्योपलक्षणोदेशः । 


सत्रीराज्यञ्चोति पनस्तस्याकरभमयो5ाभोहेतांः ॥ 
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‘Vatsyayana himrelf speaks of another country where also 
similar customs prevailed; He calls it the Grüma-nari-vigayd, 
the ‘District of villaze women’ which: appears rather.to be a 
descriptive epithet than a proper name. The Commentary 
explains that this district was situated near the Strirajya but 
farther pway It = nowhere else mentioned by Vatsyayana 
Most probably it formed & group of villages where polyandrous 
people lived and apperent-y they did not form an independent 
. state like the Strirajya 

Another country in the north-west of India which Vatsy4- 
'yana refers to, is tfa- through which flow the six rivers inclu- 
ding the Sindhu or the Indus? The people living in this 
region, says Vatsydyana, were fond of the filthy practice of 
Auparistaka; that taey were sexually very corrupt is borne 
out by the character ziven them by Karna in the Mahabharata 
which also describes she country almost in the very same words 
‘as Vàtsyayana" and designates the people as Bahikas, This 
Bahika country is 2ondsmned in the strongest terms in the 
Mahabharata and is leclared as unfit for habitation by Aryas™ 
showing apparently "hat at the. time cf the Great Epic itself 
the people of the Purjab were at a far lower stage of culture 

-than that of the Vedi» Indo-Aryans. . 


 Thisland of the five rivers with the Indus as the sixth 
does not exactly beong to the Udicya division, but to the 
Praticya or Westeri Division; yet we mention it here on 
“account of its affinitz with the Udicya countries, and, in fact, 
in the Mahabharata. its ancient name Bahika is sometimes 
- confused with Bahlika, but that they were not the same coun- 
-try is quite apparent. both from the descriptions of the two 
, countries in the Epic itse:f, as well as the separate mention by 
Vatsyayana of the tro countries in sutras”? closely following 
- each other in the same connection 


Of the Eastern o- the Pracya division. of India Vatsyayana 
“mentions several coumtries and usages, as well as the general 


84 श्ञीराज्यसमीप एव प्रते यामनारीविश्रयः । Kamastitra, p. 140. 
85 सिन्धुषष्ठांनौ च नदीनाम्न्तरालीया औपरिष्टकसात्याः 1 2070. p. 128, 
86 Kornaporvo, ch 44 Æ 
87 पञ्चानां सिन्युषष्ठानां न्दीचां येउन्तराश्रेताः । 

तान्‌ धर्मेबाह्यानशुचीन्‌ नाहीकार्‌ परिवज्जेयेत्‌ ॥ Mbt, viii, 44, 7 
88 «qs नयो वहन्त्येता यः निःछचव पर्व्येतात्‌ । 

आरट्टा नाम वाहीका नसेष्वार्य्ये gré वसेत्‌ ॥ 7६0. viii, 44, 40, 
89 Sutras 22 and 2£, pp, 125 and 126. 
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nemé Prücya itself as a designation for the whole of the district. 
Ws have already referred to his eulogium of the Pracya people 
W.10, as We have seen, unlike the Saurasenas and the Saketas 
were free from some of the grossest forms of sexual abuse. The 
Commentary ‘here explains that the Pracyas ate -people to the 
east of the A7ga country, but here it is inconsistens with its 
ovn statement elsewhere; we have seen that according to the 
Ccmmentary the limits of Vatsyayana’s Madhyade$a are the 
same as those of Vasistha in his Dharma-sütra, and hence the 
Pracya district must lie to the east of Prayaga, or Allahabad, 
where that Madhyadeáa ends, As we shall show below, the 
Ccmmentator’s knowledge of Eastern India was far from satis- 
factory or reliable, and there is no reason to question that 
Vitsyayana has used the word Pracya in its usual sense since 
the Vedic times, namely the region from Allahabad: to the 
fal ihest eastern limits of India. 


In describing the abuses in the king’s harem, Vatsyayana 
says that among the Pracyas, a number of ladies—nine or ten 
in number—would combine and hide a common lover against 
discovery ;! besides, he refers to some general customs prevalent 
in Pracya countries (Pracyopcardh) with respect to the’ con- 
dust of the king towards his many wives”, and also to the 
seriporary so-called marriage of the daughter of a courtesan by 
a kagaraka,® ` ' 

Of the countries included in the Prācya division, Vatsya- 
yaaa mentions*Kogala, but as he speaks of i; only onse, in 
describing a practice which it had in common with the Stri- 
raya," we cannot be sure whether it is the northern Koala 
wlich was a part. of the Pracya region, or the Koégala in the 
south, " But Vatsyayana mentions, as we have already seen, 
Saceta, the capital of the northern Kosala country in his time: 

90 तस्माद्यास्त्वीपरिष्ठकमाचरान्ति न ताभिः सह deere प्राच्याः । m 

7 Kamasutra, p. 166. 

91 temas युवानं प्रच्छादयन्ति प्राच्यानामित्येवं quen: udi । 

l Ibid. p. 295. - 

92 राजानश्च कपाशीला विनाऽपि भावयोगादायोजितापद्रव्या यावदर्थमेकया रात्र्या बहीमिरपि 
, एच्टन्ति यस्यां तु प्रीतिर्वासकक्तुर्वा anima: प्रवर्तन्त इति प्राच्योपचाराः । Ibid. pp. 289-290. 

93 पाणिग्रहणश्च संवत्सरमव्याभिचार्य्यस्ततो यथाकामिनी स्यार Ibid., p. 365. 

94 ब्ढ्नहणनयोगिन्यः खरवेगा एव अपद्रव्यप्रधानाः SRT कोशलायां च । " 

| Bi. po 186. _ 
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| The-country ‘of Kasi-is also: referred to by Vatsyayana when, 
speaking of the Kasi-raja Jayatsena who was murdered by. his: 
master of the horse when out on an affair of love 


Vatsyayana mentions three countries of the Pracya Divis- 
ion, Vanga, Atiga and Kalinga, in one passage where he refers 
to the love-episodes of the zoyal harem. He says that Brahmins. 
of the city under the pretext of giving flowers. to the ladies: 
enter the harem with the knowledge of the king, and speak. 
with them from behind a curtain, and from such-conversations 
union afterwards takes place.“ It is in his notes on this 
passage that the commenta:or, Yasodhara, manifests his absolute 
ignorance of the geography of eastern India to which we have 
already referred. Thus he says that the Vangas lived to the 
east of the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra, the Angas to the east 
of the Mahauadi and the Kalingas to the south of the Gauda- 
visaya, and that the Gaudas themselves were a Pracya people. 
living in Kàmarüpa Except with regard to the situation of 
Kalinga which may be said to be practically correct, all his: 
other locations are absurd showing that he had no personal 
acquaintance with this part of India. 


. 'Gauda is mentioned several times by Vateyayana and 
appears to have been a separate kingdom from Vanga at the 
time that he wrote; thus he. makes a separate mention of the 
love-intrigues in the king's harem in the two countries, though 
they are virtually of the sme character, inasmuch as he says 
. that among the Gaudas these intrigues were carried on with ° 
Brahmins, relatives and servants etc.,” that is, with men who 
had ordinarily access to tae harem as in Vanga. In two other 
passages Vatsyayana refers to the sense of beauty of the men 
and the softness and delizacy of the women of Gauda: thus 
while comparing the various fashions of dressing the nails by 
men in different parts of india, he says, Large nails, which 
give grace to the hands, end attract the heart of women from 
their appearance, are possessed by the Bengalees »9 Burton 
here translates "Gaudanczm" by Bengalees. In another passage 


95 काशिराजं जयत्सेनमस्वाष्यज्ञ ति | Thid., p. 287. 

96 See Burton’s Translarion, Reprint 1883. p. 235. 

97 गौडाकामख्पकाः प्राच्यविशेषाः । वङ्गा लौहित्यात्‌ IT । अङ्गा महानय्याः पूर्वेण । कलिङ्गा 
गौढविषयादक्षिणेन ॥ Kamasutra, p. 225 

98 -त्राहणेमिंत्रेभृत्यैदासचेटेञ्च गोडानाम्‌ t 7020. p. 294 

99 Burton’s Translation, Reprint 1883, pp. 52-3. 
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. vhere Vatsyayana compares the characteristics of the women 
;f various parts of India, he speaks of the ladies of Gauda as 
oft and sweet in their speech, full of love ‘and tender in their 
s0dies, Here the Commentary explains Gaudyah as Pūrva- 
Jesabhavüh, and evidently Gauda of Vatsyayana is northern 
3engal. Vatsyayana has separately mentioned Vanga showing 
hat it formed a separate kingdom comprising the eastern. 
listricts of modern Bengal. 


Gauda as the name of a city, a country, or a people, is found 
‘rom very early times in Indian literture inciuding the works 
of Panini and Kautilya, and almost everywhere it appears to 
-efer to Bengal. But as some scholars have expressed a doubt 
bout it, the question deserves to be very carefully examined. 
Junningham expressad the opinion that the ancient Gauda was 
‘only a subdivision of Uttara Kosala”"’ as against the 
medieval city of Gauda in Bengal. Again, the late Mr. 
A. M. T. Jackson also, in connection with an inscription 
wherein the Rastrakita king, Krsna II. is declared to have 
seen Qaudünüm vinaya-vrat-ürppama-guruh, * observes, “It 
s too often assumed that in the tenth century and earlier the 
Jame Gauda means Bengal. I think, however, that this is a 
nisfake which is responsible for much misreading of Indian 
History. It was, I think, Professor R. G. Bhandarkar who first 
»xpressed doubts on the point, and suggested that Gauda meant 
GondainOudh. The key tothe riddle is tobe found in Alberuni's 
notes on the ‘ Voelkertafel’ of Var&hamihira (Sachau’s Al- 
»eruni's India, I, 300) which informs us that Guda=Taneshar. 
This explains why the Sarasvat Brahmans of the holy Sarasvati 
are the Gaudas par excellence, and why Gauda and Vanga are 
mentioned separately in the Baroda Grant of 812 A, D. The 
Jaudas whom Krsna II ‘humbled’ or ‘schooled’ were therefore 
she rulers of ‘Hindustan’ in the narrow sense, or in other words 
she Gurjaras themselves.” ! Most of these opinions expressed 
Jere by Mr. Jackson can be clearly shown to be absolutely 
wrong. Inthe first place, as regards the tenth century, no 
serious historian now doubts that the Gauda emperor Devapala 


100 म्रदुभाषिण्यो$नुरागवत्यो aggre ater: | Kamasutra, p. 127. 

101 Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. I. p. 327. 
102 Ibid., p. 328. l 
103 Epigraphia Indica. IV, p. 283. 
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who was the son of Rannàáde"i, a princgss of the Rastraktita: 
family '*, belonged tc Benga. and not to the Gonda district of 
Cunningham or Thanesar 07 Mr. Jackson, so that this point 
need not be expatiated upon. Devapala is called Gaudeévara 
in Gurava Miéra's inscription on the Garuda-pillar at Badal 
in the Dinajpur district in Northern Bengal, andthe Gaudas 
whom Krsna II. could have taught a lesson were the people 
under this King of Bengal who was perhaps a relative 
of his. In the Barcda Grant of 812 A. D.--no doubt he refers 
to the Baroda copper-plates, dated 734 Saka-samvat of Rastra- 
kita Karka II—Gaudéndra end Vangapati are separately men- 
tioned, °’ because north western and eastern Bengal formed 
differant kingdoms at the time, while the very fact that they 
are, mentioned together shows that these kings were close 
neighbours. Their dafeat by the Pratihara,Gurjara king Vatsa- 
raja had evidently taken plae before Gopala, the founder of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal, consolidated. Gauda, Vanga and 
Magadha into one great empire. 

The Rajatarangini offers clear proof that so far west as in 
Kashmir also, in the aighth end ninth centuries of the Christian 
era, Gauda was considered to be in Bengal and we must 
remember, as Stein observes, that Kalhana is very reliable and 
precise as a guide to the scenas of his narrative, Thus we read of 
King Lalitaditya who reigned in the early years of the eighth 
century, that on his expedition of conquest, after vanquishing 
YaSovarman of Kanyakubje, “his army proceeded with ease 
to the Eastern Ocean. His elephants, which there saw the 
land of their birth, were on y with difficulty induced by the 
abuse of their impatient drivers to march on from the Kalinga 
country. Numberless elepkants joined him from the Gauda 
lands as if attracted by frierdship for the elephant [carrying] 
the couch of Laksmi, who was attached [to the king]. When 
his advanced troops reached the Eastern Ocean, it seemed as 


105 See Gaugalekhamala, Fp. 36-37 and Ep. Ind. ix, p. 250. 
& 106 Hp. Ind. II. p». 160-164. R. P. Chandra takes Devapala to bea 
contemporary of Krgna II (Gauga-Rajamala, p. 30), bat R. D. Banerji 
thinks that Devapala's successor, Rajyapals, was probably on the Gauda 
thron3 at the time of that Ragtrazuta monarch Bangalar Itihasa, 2nd edi- 
tion, p. 215) 

107 गौडेन्द-वद्ध-पाति-निर्न्जेय-दुरव्विद्ग्व सइ-णज्जेरेश्वर-द्गिगेलतां च यस्य Ind. Ant, XII 
p. 160, line, 9. 


108 Introducticn to Rajatarcigini, p. 35. 
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if the trunks of the hosts of his war-elephants grasped in the 
waves the hair of the Ocean.” Here we find that Gauda 
was near the Eastern Ocean in the neighbourhood of the 
Kalinga country, so that it was ro doubt Bengal. In the same 
chapter, Kalhana also speaks of the assassination of the Gauda 
King who had sought refuge in Kashmir and of the wonderful 
bravery shown by that King's followers, 110 Again we are told 
that Lalit&ditya's grandson, Jay&pida who reigned in the last 
-half of the eighth century, while travelling incognito 'entered 
the city of Paundravardhana, subject to the Kings of Gauda and 
[at that time] protected by a prince called Jayanta," HU and 
further that Jayapida married the daughter of Jayanta and 
showed there his valour by defeating even without preparation 
the five Gauda chiefs, and by making his father-in law their 
sovereign. "!? Here the fact that the Gaudas were ruling at 
Paundravardhana shows that the Gauda country was there in 
Bengal. Whether these events are to be regarded as based 
upon actual historical facts, or as creations of the poet’s fancy, 
there can be no doubt that there was some historical tradition 
behind it and it is clear that there were some relations between 
Kashmir and Gauda in the eighth and ninth centuries and 
that this Gauda was in Bengal. 


Coming to the seventh century we have the evidence of 
-Harsacarita wherein we find that Rajyavardhana of Thaneswar 
which Mr. Jackson considers to be identical with the Gauda 
country, was killed by the Gauda king (Gaudadhipa)? Saganka, 
who, Yuan Chwang tells us, was the ruler of Karnasuvarna 
in Bengal!" There can therefore be no room for doubting 
that in the seventh century A. C. Gauda was a part of Bengal 


That Gauda meant Bengal in the sixth century is also 
proved to a certainty by the Haraha inscription of the 
reign of the Maukhari King Isanavarman of 554 A. © 
.Vikramasamvat 611) stating that this sovereign made “the 
Gaudas living on the seashore, in future to remain within 


400 Rajatarangini, IV. 148-149. 
110 bid. IV. 323-338, 
111 Zbid. IV. 421 

"112 - Zbid. IV. 46, 8 


' 113 गौडाधिपेन...भ्रातर व्यापादितमश्रोषीत्‌ | Harsacarita Uéchvisa "Vl; 1. 0 
Vidyaségara’s Edition, y. 161 


114 Watters, I. p. £48 ; Beal, Buddhist Records, p. 210, 
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their proper realm.” The Gaudas op the sea-coast could 
certainly not have lived near the hills in the Gonda district. 


_ Varahamibira who lived about the same time as King 
Tginavarman,—that is, the first half of the sixth century after 
Christ in his "Brhat-Sarthità, also places Gauls in the 
immediate heighbournood of Paundra in the eastern region,'” 
and Vahga and Kalitga in the south-east. 9 He thus gives a 
correct position for Gauda and Vanga, and the Thanesar of 
Mr. Jackson is not Gauda but Guda, which again, is only the 
second half of the name of a country the full designation of 
which according to Var&hamihira !? was Panduguda, as may 
be seen from the way in whish Bhattotpala reads the passage 
in his celebrated commentary on the Brhatsarnhita ; the 
error dividing the single name into two is most probably not 
of Alberuni who was well acquainted with the commentary, ?' 
but of the Translator. 


( To Je continued ) 


115 ser चायातिगौचितस्थलसुवो गौडान्‌ ससद्राश्रयान्‌ अध्यासिष्ट नतक्षितशिचरण; सिंहासनं यो 
जिती | Edited by Hirananda Sastr-. M. A, Ep. Ind. XIV. p. 120. 
` 146 Thibaut, Paticasiddhan2ika Introduction, p. LV. 
117 अथ पएर्वेस्यामजनवृषमध्वजपद्ममाल्यवाद्विरयः । 
व्याप्रमखसुझकवेटचान्द्रपुराः Sew» ॥ 
खसमगवरशिविरगिरिमिथिलसमतउडोडूश्मषद्नद्‌न्तुरकाः । 
त्रागूज्योतिषलौ हित्यक्षीरोद्ससुद्रएइषादाः ॥ ` 
. उद्यमिरिभद्रगौ डकपीण्डोतृकलक सिमेकलाभ्बष्टाः 1 
एकपदृतामाठिपिककोशलका वर्धमानश्च ॥ f 
: Brhat-saihita XIV, 5-7 Edited by Kern. 

118 आग्नेय्यां दिशि कोचलकलिद्रवल्लोपवद्धजटराद्वन*। bid. XIV. 8. 

119 गौरयीवोंदेहिकपाण्डुउडाशवत्थपाच्यालाः । Ibid, XIV, 3. 

120 गौरयीवाः । उद्देहिकाः । पाण्ङ्छडाः । अख़त्याः । पाश्दालाः । Brhat-samhita 
with the Commentary of Bhattotpxla, Vol. I. p.286. Edited-by Mah&mahopa- 
dhyaya Sudhakara Dvivedi. 

191 Alberuni’s India, I, p. 298, Translated by Sachau. 
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- THE LATE Dr. SIR R: C. BHANDARKAR. 
४ AN APPRECIATION. . 
f BY . . 

V.-G. PARANJPE. 


The name of the late Dr. Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandar- 
kar will. find a permanent -place in the ‘history of Indian 
c vilization as-one, who took a prominent part in the moulding 
o. modern India in the transitional ‘period following after her 
centact with Western civilization. During his lifetime he 
was called a Maharsi and althcugh he was emphatic in 
d sclaiming all pretentions to such a title, his great learning, 
hs .researches in several fields əf oriental scholarship, his 
ative work as a social,.and religious reformer, above all his 
h gh moral character, his devotion. to truth and his religious 
fecvour made him the most venerable figure in Maharas- 
tra after Ranade and Dadabhai Navroji If he did.not play a 
pert in the political advancement of his country, he contributed 
ir no small measure to awaken the national self-consciousness 
Fes own achievements as a scholar, which made him.the equal 
of great European pandits in the prime of his. life, and the 
gbrious past of India, which was made to live in his historical 
writings, did as much to restore faith in themselves among his 
ceuntrymen as any political leader might be expected to do 
As a leader of the Prizthana Samaj, which once had something 
of a christian-3dour, he became an exponent of the best that is 
ir Hinduism. He rendered inestimable ‘services to the 
li-erature of thé old Marathi saints by reviving their study and 
inwesting them with their rightful dignity, while they were being ` 
despiséd by the newly-educated. ‘In purely intellectual work, 
his example has been an inspiration to more than two genera- 
tiens; and here, if not in the other spheres. of national activity, 
Baandarkar's name has an undoubted claim to live. The value 
òf his writings and utterances in social and religious matters 
was not likely to be estimated at their proper worth by his 
ecntemporaries because of his intellectual integrity and his 
dBpassionate and analytical temperament, but when deep-rooted 
pejudicas have died out, as they must in course of time, and 
waen his works become more accessible to the ordinary reader, 
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his influence is bound t propagate itself far beyond the narrow 
circle of his immediate admirers and féllowers. 


The main facts of Sir Ramkrishna's life are very briefly 
told. He was born on th» 6th of July 1837 at Malvan in 
Ratnagiri district. Educzted in the Ratnagiri High School 
and then,at the Elphinstone Institute in Bombay, where he had 
Dadabhai Navroji as his Teacher in Mathematics, his favourite 
subject then, he was elected one of the first Dakshina fellows 
at the old Poona College in 1859. It was here that he com- 
menced his study,cf Sanskrit with veteran masters like Anant 
Shastri Pendharker, Th» Bombay University wasincorporated in 
1857. In 1862 Sir Ramkrishna had the honour of being one of the 
first two graduates of the University, the other being Ranade 
In 1863 he passed his M. A- In 1864 he resigned his fellowship 
and was intending to study law; but Mr. Howard, who was 
then Director of Public Instruction, and who was instrumental 
in instituting the Dakshina fellowships, had once more a 
deciding influence-in shaping the destinies of the young 
Bhandarkar, by appoirting him head-master at Karachi. When 
he resigned that post in. 1865, he was appointed headmaster 
at Ratnagiri. » From 1868 Lo 1882 he was a lecturer and an 
assistant professor in Poora and Bombay. In 1882 he had the 
. honour of being the. irst Indian to occupy the professorial 
chair in Sanskrit at tha Deccan College and he retained that 
post until his retirement im 1898, The following years of his. 
life were spent in Pocna, where he breathed his last at the 
Sangamashram on the 24tk of August 1925, the date of saints . 
according to the Hinda celendar. .His funeral was attended 
by the largest funeral procession, consisting exclusively of the 
educated classes, that a non-political leader ever had in Poona. 


The active life.of a.forceful personality like Dr. Bhandar- 
kar, spreading itself as it did over &.period-of- more than 
sixty years, was bound to ke many-sided. He was very success- 
ful as a teacher and 1780178 of his austere exterior, his old 
students remember the vivacity with which he could enter into 
the love-atmosphere ‘of the Sanskrit poets. As an educationist, 
his connections with the University of Bombay would require 
the first mention. He was long a member of its syndicate and 
its Vice-chancellor during 1893 and 1894, Most of the educa- 
tional Institutions in Poora claimed him as chairman of their 
councils and he devoted his time-and energies to- their delibe- 
ations most willingly and effectively. He took a prominent 
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Tart in all items of the gocial reform movement and suffered 
@lumny and ill-treatment with the utmost equanimity. The 
tsligious and moral well-being of the people was an absorbing 
Fassion with him and the piety, sincerity and humility which 
i3 reflected in his work as a religious preacherfully deserve the 
eulogy of his colleague Mr. Ranade, pronounced in 1897. “He 
tas been an example and a teacher from whom we received 
the best instruction in our career 


Even more prominently than as Bhandarkar the educationist 
cr as Bhandarkar the social and religious rgfórmer,stands out, to 
hose from whose midst he has been snatched away, Bhandarkar 
the man. There were no doubt faults in him, just enough to 
:ender him human. It was by his limitations and the sanity 
=f his out-look rather than. by ideals of asceticism and self- 

acrifice that he would be a model to be recommended to the 
-arge mass of his countrymen. He was an ideal house holder, 
iving in good style, helping deserving people and institu- 
ions to the best of his ability, irreproachable in his private life 
and full of tenderness for persons intimately connected with him. 
He had at the same time &n unbounded admiration for those that 
nad sacrificed their careers for their country and was prepared to 
Sondone many of their short-comings out of consideration for 
sheir sterling merit. For Mr. Tilak who attacked him several 
limes in his paper he retained to thé last a very high regard and 
2ven a certain affection. In spite of his rough exterior he was 
capable of having ajoke with his younger friends, and was 
` always courteous to strangers. Truth in intellectual and moral 
affairs was ever the main-spring of his actions. On one or two 
occasions he preferred to lose considerable sums of money rather 
than go against his conscience. Thus; ashe was never tired of 
preaching, Prapafica was.to him the means zo Param&rtha and 
Paramartha was only the fulfilment of Prapafica 


It is more with his literary activity that we are concerned. 
The very first writing of Dr. Sir Ramkrishna, which won for 
him an international reputation, was a review of Haug’s 
Aitareya Brahmana in the Native Opinion for 28th February 
and'6th March 1864, which has been reproduced in the Indische 
Studien IX, pp. 177. ff. His last serious contributions to 
oriental Scholarship are his volume on Vaishnavism etc. in 
Bühler's Grundriss, published in 1913,and his Wilson philological 
lectures, which though originally delivered in 1877, were in 
part reprinted and in part published for the first time in 1914 
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His ‘literary activity, thus. extending over a period :of. fifty 
years of intense and inzessant application, is however remark- 
able more by its great range of subjects, in each of. which he 
claims the foremost plaze, thnanby its volume. Allhis writings 
in fact, includingshis address2s on literary and social subjests, are 
expected ty fill only abcat 1750 pages in the edition of his coll- 
ected. writings,*: whica tLe Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute intends to publish on the anniversary of his death 


His work naturally falls under three main headings: (i) 

- contributions to comparative philology and (iii) his epigraphioal 
and historical researches. In regard' to (i), the outstanding 
merit of his scholarshir world naturally be his great erudition 
and itis not always thet erudition leaves its traces behind 
but Dr. Sir, Ramkrishaa has done original: work in several 
branches of Sanskrit literatire. Besides his Sanskrit Readers 
and his edition of Mala-imadhava, which are models in their 
respective fields, his investigations of the problem of the date 
of Patafijali, in which he worsted Weber and Peterson, his 
famous reports on the search of Sanskrit Mss, which are as 
good asa history of Sanskr-t Literature and Philosophy, his 
papers embodying his researches into the old sects and philo- 
-gophical schools of Indi1, and more especially his Vaisnavism 
and Saivism deserve: ‘the highest encomium, and have 
become classics in the cifferent subjects. In (ii), his Wilson . 
‘Philosophical Lectures, ztill deserve the praise bestowed on them 

` by Windisch in 1921: "Isolated portions of the linguistic history ` 
of India have been fthoroighly worked out, but such ७ . 

.comprehensive sketch 07 the linguistic development from the 

"Rigvedie language to ihe modern Varnaculars of Northern 
India does not exist anywhere elsa ". In (iii), his decipherment 
of ancient inscriptions was only the preparation for a series of 
researches, more especially into the origin of the Saka era and 

‘for the two masterpieces of historical synthesis, “A Peep into the 
early History of India,” and ' A History of the Dekkan’. 

All that he has let behind him was the outcome of. a 
conscientious and: pa nstaking search of truth, worded 
with a brevity that onk a close student of Sanskrit grammar 
could cultivate and appreciate. It is all pure gold, tested in 
_the fire of criticism. The learning that has perished with him 

‘ is; alas, irretrievable. EE l 


-:#-A list of his collected writings forms an appendix to this article, 


APPENDIX, . 


List of writings included inthe B. 0, R, I. “Edition of the 
collected writings of Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarktr, 


VOLUME I. 


I Literary:contributions :—— . 
Peep into the Early History of India. 
* Sarhkhya Philosophy 
Date of Mahabharata 
Aryans in the Land of Asuras 
Panini and the Geography of Afganistan and 
Punjab 
6 Date of Patafijali and the king in whose reign 
he lived l 
7. Note on Weber's Letter regarding—Do.— 
8 Reply to Weber 
9 Patafijali’s Mahabhasya. 
10 Interpretation of Patafijali’s Mah&bhüsya. 
11 Mahabhasya and the Acaryas. 
. 12 Maurya Passages in Mahabhisye,. 
13 Supplementary note to above. 
14 Date of Patanjali, I. 
15 Do. IL C * 
16 Allusions to Krsna in Patafijali’s Mahabhüsya. 
1? Vasudeva in Panini. 
18 Bhavbhiti and Rama. 
19 Meaning of Ghata. 
20 White and Black Yajurveda. 
21 The Veda in India. 


II Contributions to Oriental Congresses :— 
1 Nasik Cave Inscripticns. 
2 Ràmànuja and Bhigavata,.. 
3 Miscellaneous Notes 
4 Sankhydyana and Asvalayana 
III Literary Addresses :— 


1 Poona Oriental Conference Address. 
2 My Visit to the Vienna Congress. 
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3 Critical, Comparative and Historical Method 
4- Lines of fresh Eesearch * 
5 Institute Address. 
6 Mahabharata Address 
. 4 Convocation Acdress 
` -8 -Addition to convocation Address. 
9 “Aims and: Ends.of Education. 
10 Ideal of an -ndian Scholar 


IV Reviews:— 
1 Review of Eaug's Aitareya Bréhmana 
2 2“ ‘Bor rr: 0 Goldsticker’s Panini: . 
3 Do. Vincent Smith’s early History 
. of India TEE a 
V Obituary Notes 
Í Peterson. ^ - 
Lou, 2 Jackson. . 


ह 


VOLUME II | 
I Search of Manascr pts Reports for 1879-80,81-82, '82- 
83, 83-4, 84-7, 87-01. 


II Important Portiors-from preface to First Book 
Do. ` Second Book er 
Do, ..Preface to Malati-Madhava 


III Social Writings. EE 
1 Social History of India J 
2 9th Social Conference Address 
58 Social Reform Association. Address 

4 Sholapur Address f 

5 History of OFild Marriage from the ZDMG. 

6 Age of Marriage and its consummation. 

7 Supplement to 1 * 
Basis of Theism | 
Position of Pràrthanasamàj 


VOLUME III 


I Early History cf the Deccan. 
II Inscriptional Essays:— ` 
1 Bombay Royel A. Society's Inscriptional Work, 
2 Epoch of the Gupza era 
. 8 Grant from Kathiawar. 
4 Two Copper Flates from -Valabhi, 


"Karhad plates of Krishna IIL | 


Appendix. i 189 
Valabhi chronology. 
New Valabhi copper plate and figured dates. 
Copper plate grant of 5th century. 
Calukya copper plate grant. 
Rástraküta and Kalacüri. : 
Deoli plates of Do. ° 
Brahmapuri Ruins, 
Sanskrit Inscription from Java. 
Note on Bricks from Mandalay. 
Morbi Copper Plate ° 
Inscription in Ganjam District 
Remarks on Merkara Copper Plate. 
Hoernle and Gatha dialeots. - l 
Elapur king Rastrakita. 
Mandosur Inscription 


VOLUME IV 


Vaisnavism, Saivism &c 
Wilson Philologioal Lectures. 


MISCELLANEA 


A SUNGA INSCRIFTION FROM AYODHYA ' 


^ BY 
N. G. MAJUMDAR, M. A; (Rajshahi) | 


The new Brahmi Iascription discovered near Ayodhya in 
U. P. recording the establisament of a memorial staff by one 
Dhanadeva who, is described as Pusyamitrasya sastha has 
latelyibeen the subject of mach controversy... The inscription 
was first published in the Ndgari-Pracharini-Patrika.where it 
was stated that the expression ‘ Pusyamitrasya sastha’ would 
mean ‘the’ sixth in descert of Pusyamitra;’ and this view ` 
was taken by Mr. N.K. Bha:tasali^ and Rai Bahadur Gaurisan- 
kar Ojha.’ `- Mr. K. P. Jayaswal of Patna has, however, given 
us a completely new interpretation according to which Dhana- 
.' deva would be ‘the sixth brother of Pusyamitra.’* In this 
‘ theory he has been supported by Dr. A. P. Banerji, who points 
out that if Dhanadéva had been a descendant of Pusyamitra 
we should have expected in Sanskrit a fifth case-ending in the. 
word ‘Pusyamitra’ instead of the sixth case." If this view is 
adopted the record has to be referred to the time of Pusyamitra 
the Suiga king, who flosrisied during the second century B.C 


But the palaeograrhy of the inscription is very much : 
against the above concltsior. The alphabet is almost the same 
as in the records of the Northern Ksatrapas (1st century 

. A. D.), of which some o: the leading characteristics are :— 


(i) & tendency of equalisation of the upper verticals of 
all letters except la, ; 


1. This article was reac first in Bengali before the History Section of 
the Bengal Literary Confererce at Munsbigunj, under the Presidentship of 
Prof. 8. C. Majumdar, Ph. D 


2. Modern Review, Febraary, 1925, p. 202 


8. Annual Report of tke Rejputana Museum, Ajmer, 1924, pp. 1-2 
Prof. Bhandarkar kindly drew my attention to thig reference 


4. Modern Review, October. 1924, pp. 430-32 and facsimile; and 
J. B. 0. R. S., September, 124, Fp. 202-203 and facsimile. 


हू. Modern Review, January, -925, p. 60. 
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(ii) angular forms in ja, ra. ma, la, va and sa 
(iii) the bent baseline of na ; and 


(iv) the use of thick top-strokes or serifs. (seo Bühler's | 
-ndian Palaeography, English translation, p. 40)? 
Thus the palaeography of the Ayodhya inscription is impos- 
sible to be brought ina line with thet of the follcwing Well-known 
cond century B. C. inscriptions: (1) the Besnagar Pillar 
-nseription of Helliodoros; (2) the Bharaut Torana Inscription 
of the time of the Sungas, which present a much earlier stage of 
alphabetic development. Chronologically,th present inscription 
will have to be placed not only after these records, but also the 
Jathigumphà Inscription of Kharavela which on palaeographic 
and other grounds has been assigned by Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda 
. 0 the first century B, C. and thus forms an intermediate stage 
detween the Sunga and Ksatrapa alphebets Mr. Chanda's 
sonclision is strengthened by the occurrence in the Hathi- 
zumphaà inscription of angular forms of pa and Aa, & general 
sendency to make the upper verticals of many letters equalised 
fe.g. pa) and by the distinct late feature presented by the 
-stroke which, in many cases, is bent to the;left. The next 
stage of development of the Brahmi alphabet in Northern India 
is to be found in the records of the Ksatrapa kings Sodása and 
Dthers with which, as I have already shown, the present inscrip- 
sion bears a marked resemblance. The only letter that presents . 
an archaic form is da, but all the rest are similar in form to 
those oceurring in Ksatrapa inscriptions. 


Mr. Jayaswal is no doubt alive to this palaeographic diffi- 
culty in assigning the Ayodhya inscription to the time of 
Pusyamitra. But he wants to strike it at its very root by 
a sweeping remark to the effect that “epigraphy is not a sure 
zuide for fixing chronology. ” In support of it he refers us to 
his own epigraphic achievements in the Journal of the Bihar 
and Grissa Research Society, which I am obliged to say, 


|, remain a puzzle to the epigraphists. Mr. Jayaswal thinks that 


his interpretation of Pusyamitrasya sastha ‘is so strongly 
established and of such: unassailable nature that -it is. 
possible to ignore even the clear indications of palaeography. 
But is it really so? In Canto 16 of the Raghuvamsa we have 
Taksakasya  paficamam, exactly like Pusyamitrasya sastha 


. 6. Mem. A. S. T, No. 1—' Dates of the Votive Inscriptions on the 
Stüpas at Safichi, ° pp. 10-12 
2] 
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of the Ayodhya inscripsion. It refers to the Naga king Kumuda 
whose daughter was marriei to Kuga. There are extracts before 
me from three well-known 2ommentators, viz. Vallabhadeva, 
Dinakara and Cáritrazardaana, They explain Taksukasya 
paficamam as follows: : 

Vallathadeva—Tacsakcsya paficamam pratipautram, i, e. 
t grandson of grandson cf Taksaka.’ 

Dinakara—Takşakepaurrasya pautram, i.e. ‘grandson of 
grandson of Taksaka ` 

Caritravardhana-+ : Do: 

" N. B. See Nandargikar, Raghuvazisam, Bombay, 1891 p.424 

and Raghuvamsum, Canzo 16, edited by Prof. S.N. Sen, Calcutta, 
1924, p. 172 


It is therefore not € faci that Sanskrit idiom would require 
fifth case ending to the word. pusyamitra to indicate descent 
If Taksukasya pañcama nean ‘fifth in descent from Taksaka,’ 
I do not understand why Pusyamitrasya sastha should not 
be similarly taken to msan sixth in descent from Pusyamitra.’ 


In the light of the sbove interpretation the inscription may 
be translated as follows:— 


“ (This) staff in menory of Phalgudeva has been set up by 
‘his son, the Dharma kisg (dharmarajan), Dhanadeva, Lord of 
Koéala, son of Kausik and.sixth in descent from General 
(Sencpati) Pusyamitra, who twice performed the A$vamedha 
sacrifice 
^ Mr. Jayaswal utilises tke evidence of this record to prove a 
theory according to which “ there was a virtual division of the 
Empire" in the time of Pusyamitra. He takes Dhanadva, 
who is described as lard of Kosala as one of his brother's 
"governors" appointed to rule over that province. Other 
provinces were, accordirg to him, ruled over by Pusyamitra's 
eight sons. This theory has been based on the inscription under 
review as well as a passage from the Vayu Purana as read by 
Mr, Jayaswal. The nature of the evidence of the inscription 
has already been discussed, in view of which it will no longer 
be possible, I am afraid, to hold that Dhanadeva was a contem- 
porary of Pusyamitra. Ths second piece of evidence now 
remains to be analysed. The passage in the Vayu Purana as 
cited by the learned sch3lar, runs as follows :— 
Puspamitra-sutüs = c= üsiau bhavisyanti sama nrpah. This 
has been translated by Hr. Jayaswat as ‘Pusyamitra’s eight 


ae : ; n. 
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E e 

sens will rule equally. Now looking into Mr. Pargiter's 
Tznasties of the Kali Age itis found that the reading quoted 
bz Mr. Jayaswal is one of those corrupt texts rejected by Mr 
Eargiter. Inthis line, the latter tells us, "singulars have 
coviously been wrongly converted into plurals through misap- 
ying ustaw to suta instead of to sema. It should be Puspamitra- 
sutu$=c=Gstau bhavisyati sama nrpah” (p. 31 nate 10 Jie 
Euspamitra’s son (Agnimitra) ‘will be king 8 years’. It is thus 
impossible to agree with Mr. Jayaswal in his reading of the 
txt. Nor can we believe that here sama means ‘equally’ and 
Lot ‘years.’ There are plenty of Purdnic passages similar to 
-he present one in which the word sama 1s always used in the 
sense of ‘years’ and never in the sense of ‘equally.’ One such 
»assage! may be quoted bhavita Vajramitras=tu sama raja 
2unar-na«a, i. e. ‘Next Vajramitra will be king 9 years.’ None 

s more acquainted with these passages than Mr. Jayaswal 
3imself and yet it is not clear why he ignores them all. 


Six generations from Pusyaritra would bring us to about 
he first century Ae D., when we find Dhanadeva ruling over 
Kosala, i.e, the region round about Ayodhya From this 
locality have come a number of coins bearing the name of a 
king Dhanadeva® and he is probably the same as Dhanadeva of 
the inscriptions The alphabet of the coins is evidently later 
in date than that of the inscriptions of the second century B.C 
Tt is thus certain that a branch of the Sungas, even after the 
extinction of their Imperial power, was ruling over Ko$ala as 
late as the first century A. D. and possibly even struck coins in 
theirname. ‘These kings may be styled ‘the Later Sungas cf 
Kosala.’ The connection of some of the coins of Ayodhya with 
the Sunga Dynasty was long ago surmised but it could not ba 
then definitely proved in the absence of clear data. The inscrip- 
tion of Dhanadeva, the sixth in descent from Pusyamitra, now 
establishes beyond doubt Sunga relations with Ayodhya in the 
first century A. D. 


7. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 38 and p. 70 
8. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, Pl. IX, fig. 9 and p 92. 


THE ALLAHABAD PRASASTI AND . 
THI ASVAMEDHA. 7 


-@ BY 
H. E DEWEKAR, M. 4. 


' Harisena's eulogy 3f Samudragupta is now admitted on 
all hands'as incised inthe reign of Samud ragupta, and not after 
it, as was once suppossd'. The right view, propounded by 
Bühler was first anhowiced to.the English-knowing student 
by V. Smith. It was next brought forth in the English version 
of the same scholar's Jidiar Paleography. But the grounds, 
on which Dr, Bühler dii no: think it to be posthumous, were 
not known for a long time. The.full argument is now publish- 
ed in The Indian Antiqvary* and all the doubts on the point 
are for ever laid at rest. . E 

But the exact date =f ths pragasti is not yet determined. > 
Bühler thought it incis-d probably between 370 and 390 A. D. 
whereas Smith * supposed 330 A. D. as the date of the inscrip- 
tion. But as yet no positive proof is produced for any one of 
the suppositions. Iam going to show in this note that the 
inscription had been conpos>d before the agvamedha sacrifice 
performed by Samudragip:a 


The fact that Samudragupta restored the ASvamedha 
sacrifice that had long been in abeyance, is evidenced by 
inscriptions as well as coins. He is called चिरोत्सन्नाश्वमेधाह्ते in 
inscriptions" and अश्रमेध्पराकथ on his coins ‘The epithet is 
always given to Samudmgurta and to him only, Wherever 
Samudragupta is eulogised at length, the epithet. must be- 
there. But when we read the encomium on the Allahabad . 
pillar, we see that it not only omits the epithet, but does not - 
even allude to the incident. The omission can only be explain-. 
ed by two alternatives; either (1) Harisena forgot to mention 
the epithet or (2) the sac-ifioe had not taken place when the 
the eulogy was written. It is incredible that the panegyrist, 


1. Fleet-Gupta Inscrs. 9. Ind. Ant, 1913, pp. 178-4. 


8. Early History of Ind:s, p. 3898, 

4. Gupta Inscr&, Nos. 10 & 18. 

5. John Allan; Catelogu2 of thé Coins -of the Gupte Dynasties ett,, 
p2land f. - - CS c ढल Drug niet ui 
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-who exhausts all the possible expressions and uses not less 
tLan seventeen epithets in praise of Samudragupta, would 
forget such an important incident as the A8vamedha, We may 
tLus safely infer that the panegyric had been composed - before 
tLe sacrifice was performed.by Samudragurta. 


But after all, it may be thought a mere inferencg, not evi- 
dance from any epigraphic record. I shall now show that it is 
not so. The 26th line of the- inscription, as given in Fleet's 
Gupta Inscriptions runs as follows :— 


कृपणदीनानाथातुरजन्नोद्वरणस( म Jes Tere ten... ... 


If we look to the plate, we can easily see that the syllable . 
fdlowing the word दीक्षा is not dyu as given in the reading, but 
is bhyu clearly. The word preceding दीक्षा is read as सन्त्र by 
Lr. Fleet, but being meaningless, is corrected into मन्त्र. But 
e-en then, what would the word mean? He translates the 
whole epithet by ‘whose mind busied itself with the support 
aad the initiation, etc. of the miserable, the poor, the helpless, 
aid the afflicted’. How and into what matter the miserable etc. 
ax to be initiated is a mystery. I, therefore, read the syllable 
b+ fore दीक्षा as titra and not ntra. The first tin tira is exactly 
lixe the £in gata, in form. The whole of the epithet would 
tLus be - 

कृपणदीनानाथातुरजनोद्धरणसत्रदी क्षाभ्युपगतमनस 


The word सत्र thus admirably fits in with दक्षा and the whole 
० it would now be translated as ‘whose mind was engaged 
03 being initiated for sacrifice and in relieving the miserable’ 
ec. The sattra-diks-abhyupagama thus indicates the intention 
o: performing a sacrifice, which must have risen naturally in 
tLe heart of a king like Samudragupta after his dig-vijaya. 

It is thus I think that the praéasti is earlier than the Aéva- 
wedha sacrifice and must have been incised about the year 
3-0 A. 1) 
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i AŚ OKA, Being thz Carmichael Lectures for 1923, by 
D. R. BHANDARSAF, M. A., Fh. D., F. A. 8. B., Carmichael 
“Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University pp. xviiit 347, Calcutta University 

l Press, Calcutta, 1925 l t l 


The following eeview chould have appeared some months 
ago, in the. January {925 issue of the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Instzute but it having been decided with the 
present joint issue of tke Aznal< to make this organ a quarterly 
publication, the review apyears only now in print--when the 
author of the book is h msdf one of the joint editors--although : 
it was ready for press lang ago. The reviewer has taken 
advantage of the delay for 2ringing the review up-to-date, and 
he thinks if necessary zo 78७ to this circumstance in fairness 
both to himself and to zhe zuthor of the work under review 


Professor D. Rs Brandarkar's studies on the Asoka Inscrip 
tions have been eontinuoas for over a quarter of a century, 
and his findings and iaterpretations on more than one point of 
A&okan scholarship haze bzen deemed aushoritative and have 
remained practically :nokallenged all these years. He pre- 
pared a carefully edited text of the Inscriptions of Asoka in 
Roman characters, wh ch was published by the University of 
Calcutta in 1920. I» th= volume under review the learned 
‘Professor gives an English translation of all the inscriptions 
accompanied by a running commentary and footnotes, and as 
' a preliminary to that = biczraphieal and historical survey of 
thé great Emperor's life and achievements thrown into the 
following severi chaptcrs— : 

1. Asoka and His Early Life, pp. 25; 

9. Aésoka’s Empire and Administration, pp. 46 

3. 88078 as a Eudchist, pp. 28 

4, 28079 8 Dhemxe, pp. 33; 

5. Asoka as a lissonary, pp. 35; 

6." Social and Eeligious Life from A8okan monuments, 
pp. 32 

7. Aéoka's Place ix History, pp. 29 
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The reviewer does not really claim to be a profound Asokan 
scholar. He has however read most of the hitherto standard 
tooks on Agoka, and he feels certain that from a perusal of the 
resent book on the great Buddhist Monarch he was able -to 
form a moreliving and intimate conception of Asoka the man, 
Łŝoka the ruler, and Agoka the missionary than hee was able 
tə derive from any other single book of a like compass. 


Almost simultaneously with the publication of Professor 
Ehandarkar's Asoka there have-appeared in two volumes an 
edition in Roman characters of the Inscriptions of Asoka 
twgether with a critical introduction and a full glossary by Dr. 
£. C, Woolner of the Punjab University (Oxford University 
Fress, Calcutta, 1924) and Dr. Hultzsch’s new edition of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. T, with plates, translation 
e^c. This latter book, unfortunately, has not yet. reached 
Iadia. If the reviewer is correctly informed, another two- 
-volume publication on the same subject is ready for press in. 
upper India and may make its appearance before very long. 
There thus seems to have been a recrudescence of interest 
in the life and achievements of this mighty Monarch of: 
&ncient India, and it was inevitable that Professor Bhandarkar 
sxould have thought it worth his while to compare the Indian 
Empercr with other renowned figures of World History such as 
Constantine, Marcus Aurelius, Akbar, Alexander, Caesar, and 
Napoleon. There need be nothing unusual in these comparisons 
aad writers enough had indulged in this vein before Professor 
Fhandarkar, one writer* in fact adding three or four other 
Cpamünüs to the list. Historical comparisons, unless pursued 
i» detail with reference to the social, religious and politi- 
cal circumstances of each case, tend to be more delusive 
taan informing, especially because it becomes ‘impossible 
‘te foretell what Asoka for instance would have done- ‘had he 
had to deal with a party steadily growing and violently 
preaching and conspiring against the existing government ’t 
‘as was the case with Marcus Aurelius. But the temptation to 
‘rake them is almost irresistible; and they are at their worst 
vehen accompanied by a charge of borrowing. This latter 
charge was, a generation or so ago, the hall-mark of critical. 
gt holarship, and the trait is not yet altogether extinct inasmuch 


* Macphail, Asoka, Heritage of India Series. 
tJ. R. A 8, 1925, part IV, p. 807, 
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as we find a famous English’ savant, while writing only & 
couple of years ago or 8 tcpic where he was unable to precisely . 
specify the.actual Indian indebtedness to any foreign source, 
consoling himself with the following remarkable prondunce- 
ment, “History has shcwn us how able are, Indians to 


assimilatg in their owz distinctive manner foreign conceptions, _. 


in ways which it is dificult or-impossible effectively to trace, 
and from this fact we mey be warned not to deny foreign 
influences in the past, because the traces of them are slight. 
When India appraprizzed, it was with an activity of its own, 
which made the borrowing appear an integral part of the 
ancient thought, ”* At this rate everything that is good in 
India, in Greece, or ir Christianity can be proved to have been 
borrowed from some external source which it is hardly worth 
one’s trouble even 70 discover and, specify. The present 
reviewer, however, does not regard the chapter of comparisons 
“in Professor Bhandarkar's 300) as its most successful part, and ° 
: he does not feel inclinzd tc attach any weight to the criticisms 
which that chapter 388 evoked or may hereafter evoke. 
The comparisons are fair and legitimate though somewhat 
superficial. - i न 


It is the other ohe2ter3 of the book which really contain 
much that-is valuable and original and creditable to the inter- 
pretative skill of the Jearnsd Professor. Consider for instance 
his remarks on the Tizya es a naksatra of the king (p. 11), his 

‘interpretation of Devixumaras as Agoka’s non-co-uterine bro- 
‘thers (p. 14), his remarks cn the edible nature of the pea-fowl 
flesh amongst the peorle 02 the middle country and the sugges- 
tive chronological dec action that he arrives at from that cir- 
cumstance (p. 16, 18C. Then in Chapter II attention bas 
` specially to be called to she way in which Dr. Bhandarkar 
establishes the existere ofa Yavana colony and consequently 
-of Hellenic civilizaton in India during the pre-Alexander 
period (p. 29), a conclmsion which the learned Professor had 
- already made probable on independent numismatic evidence 
some four years previously.t Chapter IIT affords, amongst 
other things, a very clever solution of a problem that had long 
puzzled Agokan scholars, viz. the exact interpretation of the 
phrase “ Ekar savachhara-h satireke tu kho ga(m)vachhar(a)ti 


* Keith, Buddhist Phelosophy, p. 217. 
i Carmichasl Lectures for 1921, pp. 25ff, 
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Fath may@-Sarmnghe upayite badharh ca me pakarhte Professor 
Bhandarkar distinguislfes between. a regular monk or Bhikkhu 
(who-can never combine in-himself the office of a king) and. a 
, shikkhugatika-who-dwelt in the same vihāra with the Bhikkhus 
End came spiritually between an Updsaka or a lay worshipper 
end a regular Bhikkhu in robes, Asoka, our author tells us, 
became a lay convert to Buddhism in the 8th year o¥-his reign, 
end a Bhikkhugatika in the 10th year, the King signalising 
this event by a formal visit to the Bodhi tres in the company 
cf the whole Bhikkhu-Samgha. In the next Chapter Bhandar- 
Far gives an equally convincing expkanation of the total 
absence in the lithic records of the Buddhist Emperor of any. 
rllusion to such ordinary Buddhist terms as ‘Nirvana’ or the 
“Noble Eightfold Path’ and his mention of the pleasures of the 
Svarga ag the reward of the faithful followers of the Dhamma. 
wp. 116 ff.) The religion that ASoka preached to his subjects. 
"vas not the Buddhism.of the Bhikkhus but the Buddhism of 
-“he laymen, such as the Founder of the religion himself preach- 
«d as 8 ‘gihivinaya’ or course of conduct ior the -house-holders 
n such texts as the Sigalovadasutta and the Mahümangalasutta, 
That the course of conduct enjoined: by the Royal-preacher— 
zonsisting as it does in goodness, liberality, truthfulness, parity, 
zentleness, non-injury, obedience to parents, teachers, and elders, 
and the like—constitutes the fundamentals of all relieions 
whatscever need not make the preaching non-Buddhistic. 
Asoka laid particular emphasis on paécavekkhama or self-exa- 
mination which purges the mind of all passions and evil dis-, 
: Dositions, and-he preached as well a8 practisec perfect tolerance 
“or all faiths, subordinating the unessential points of doctrine 
and ritual which divide one sect from the other to the cardinal 
athical principles in which all religions agree. 49019, as our 
author informs us. in Chapter V, éven went to the length of. 
appointing special officers called Dharma-Mahamatras who 
were entrusted with the task of establishing amity between the 
different sects and religions prevalent in the Empire, — 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to enumerate in this fashion 
all the points in which Prof. D. R. Bhendarkar-has made a 
. distinctive contribution to Asckan scholarship. -A careful 
perusal of the book enables one to visualise the pious Monarch: 
and his manifold religious and administrative activities to a 
much better extent than had been hitherto possible with the: 
A&okan literature already in the field. To build up out.of t! e 

22 EX 
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dead lithic records of this mighty Emperor such a living, speak- 


.. ing likeness of ASoka tra man with all his frailties and his noble 


aspirations is certainly an £chievement of which any scholar 
might well be proud; end co far from wishing that the learned 
author had spared us the nscessity of -perusing one more book 
on a theme which hed been already well worn-out by the 
labours of earlier writers, ore would fain. wish that the Professor 
would give us similar moncgraphs on topics such as the Gupta 
Inscriptions on which 36 can speak with such authority and 
persuasion. S : 


To turn to the cher aspect of the reviewer's task—the 
consideration of over-sizhts. inaccuracies, and divergences of 
opinion—this is much sooner accomplished. As the matter of” 
the several chapters was originally thrown in the form of lectures 
given to aselect class, 0 » language of the book has once in a while 
‘become more familiar chan academic As an instance a refer 
rence may be made io me fizst few lines on p. 136 or the sentence 
beginning with ‘As it vas,’ towards the end of p. 243. The use 
of ‘looks’ for- ‘appears’ (p. 246, 1, 6) and of ‘Dushyanta’ for 
. »Dushyanta's General’ ép; 16, 1. 21) seems to be a mere oversight, 
and there are over a dozen such oversights and printer's devils 
in the entire volume. Tke author throughout assumes the 
genuineness and the antiquity of Kautilya's Arthasastra, and 
although the reviewer & disposed to agree in the main, seeing 
that the question has.cvokad a difference of opinion amongst 
Oriental scholars, one bad a right to expect a justification of the 


-> guthor's view at least in = footnote. — On p. 196 the author 


explains the Vedio worl padbhih as a phonetic modification of 
the word paubhih, ignoring tae finding of scholars like Oldenberg 
that the former is conracted with a distinct root-noun pas.* 
Nor is the reviewer que convinced of the truth of the learned 
author's views regarding tke relation between the 31६8६ for 
which Panini and Patanjali wrote their grammar, the Màgadhi 
which was the presumed Vernacular of the country where 
Buddha lived and preachec, the Pali of the Tipitaka and the 
Mabarastr! Prakrit: he even entertains a doubt as to whether 
he has really grasped the exact intention and arguments of the 
author. One more point on which the reviewer-holds views 
notin agreement with those of the learned Professor may be 
mentioned in conclusDn. On p. 176 Professor Bhandarkar 


** Note. on, vol. I, 265 (ZDMG 63, 3008). 
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-ttates that “The Bhakti sect was not much in evidence upto 
this time and began to*acquire prominence soon after Asoka”. 
This will depend evid antly upon the age tc which the Bhagavad- 
iit& is to be assigned. The author seems to have here more 
37 less assumed the views of Garbe and others, although it may 
rot perhaps be very difficult to demonsirate that the Bhakti 
loctrine—not necessarily the Bhakti of Srikrsna—had acquired 
>rominence long before 300 B. C. in any case. The point cannot 
aowever be discussed at the fag-end of a review that has already 
grown longer than anticipated. 


: S. K. B. 


VEDIC CHRONOLOGY AND VEDANGA JYOTISHA 
( Containing also Chaldean and Indian Vedas and other 
Miscellaneous Essays) by LOE. BAL GANGADHAR 
TILAK, Tilak Brothers, Gaikwar Wada, POONA CITY, 1925, 


The sons of the late Lok. Tilak have laid the world of scho- 
lars under a deep obligation-by the publication of his literary 
remains, along with two articles, which already appeared in 
print. The fragment on Vedic chronology contains as its first 
shapter a lucid history of the views entertained on the Indian 
astronomical system by the different European, American and 
Indian scholars. We have only an analysis of the other 
chapters together with lists of the text to be adduced by way of 
proof, from which it is possible to ascertain how the conclusions 
were going to be established. The second article, completed 
in Mandalay on 15-5-14, and entitled ‘Note on the Interpretation 
Df the Vedànga Jyotisa (criticism and suggestions), is a very 
ingenious attempt to explain twelve verses of the Vedanga 
Jyotisa, which had baffled the efforts of Thibaut, Dikshit, 
' Barhaspatya and Sudhakar Dwivedi to interpret them. The 
iottings added at the end of the book containing notes of 
additional matter to be incorporated in a second edition of the 
Drion would also be found to be interesting. 


V. G, P. 
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A HISTORY OF KZEALA, Written in the form of NOETS 
ON VISSCHER 5 LETTERS FROM MALBAR by K. P 
. PADMANABHA ENON, and edited by SAHITYAKUSALAN 
"T. K. KRISHN= MENON B. A., Vol: T, pp. XXIII. 43,562 
"Mrs. K. P. Pedrana»ha Menon, Diwans’ Road, Erna- 

. culam, 1924 (Rs. 3 or S. 18) 


Mr. T. K. Krishna. Meron. is to be congratulated on the 
very excellent style in -yhich he has carried out the wishes of 
his departed friend, who kad appointed him as his literary 
executor. The book is exzellently printed, Strongly bound 
richly illustrated, and shat is more, free from misprints. 


The author's owr t-tle of the book, which appears now in 
the descriptive part cf me title, notes on Visscher's letters from 
Malbar ' gives a more correct idea of the book than the present 
one, and: would alse zxempt the author from a charge of 
desultoriness. As ths case is, the book has been intended as a 
compendium of valuable information derived from various 
- sources on the folklore, ethrology, ancient and modern history, 
geography, and natural resources of Malbar. The notes on the 
origin of Malbar, the Malbar national assemblies, the martial 
spirit of the Nayars, the advent of Brahmans in Malbar, the 
* funeral and coronation zeremoniés, and on Cheruman Perumal 
and Quilon would ba found to be especially interesting and 
scholarly. . A list of hocks raferred to at the end, which includes 
"more than 230 titles, would show the vast erudition and con- 
‘scientious labour of the author.. A very good index adds to the 
‘utility of ‘the: book. To the student of the modern history 

of Malbar it will of ezurse be an invaluable store-house of 
information, but to tke student of the history of Aryan coloni- 
sation and of the Dravidian culture, as also of the conquest of 
India by the Arabs audShe Europeans, it will be an indispens- 
able companion, . We-héa-tily recommend the book to our 
eaders and shall eager await the appearance of the second 
volume of the book 


v. G. P. 
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' THE PANCHATANTRA RECONSTRUCTED. Text, cri- 

tical Apparatus; Introduction, Translation, by FRANKLIN 

EDGERTON, Asst. Prof. of Sanskrit in the university of 

Pennsylvania, 2 Vol., American Ori. Society and Oxford 
University press, 1924 (36 s, net) 


' In India very few persons have an adequate idea of the 
importance of the Paficatantra in the fable literature of the 
“world. Prof. Edgerton's book will not only give the Indian 
student a very good idea of the glories of the Pafüctantra, it 
ill also do him another service, which is still more valuable 
kt will introduce him to the critical methods of the West and 
seach him how the study of a mere elementary text-book, as 
the P. is likely to appear to him, could. have an absorbing 
‘ faterest, and could raise problems which would put.the literary 
- jadgment of scholars to the severest test. à - 


The history of the Paficatantra’ scholarship itself is one of 
tne romances of Indianism. Sylvestre de Sacy's edition of tho. 
erabic {Kalila and Dimna, with a memoir on its original 
source and on the various translations of it in the East was in 
a way an epoc-making book. Other scholars, notably Benfey 
and Bickel], Nóldke, Chauvin, Schulthess and that great Pafica- 
tantra specialist, Hertel, explored still newer fields to elucidate 
tne history of the Paficatantra; and now Prof. Edgerton with 
tae two volumes before us, which have cost him ten year’s 
1 sbous, has well earned a right to be ranked among them 


Prof. Edgerton's distinctive merits are his thoroughness and ` 
arity of vision. If he has not explored new regions, he has 


consolidated the knowledge that had been acquired by his predece- . | 


szors, and notably Hertel. If Hertel with his indefatigable energy 
and wonderful patience has done pioneer work of the highest 
value in editing three or four different Paficatantra versions and 
in estimating the interrelationship of the various Paficatantra 
versions that are now available for comparison, Prof. Edgerton 
.1 ke à pupil has followed the master through all his researches 
sep after step and has now.sought to give the Paicatantra 
investigations a definitive form and has further’ set before 
Fimself the ambitions task of reconstructing the original 
Eaficatantra in-so-far as it is possible to do so with the critical 
material so far available. He has added to the reconstructed 
.Eafichatantra an elaborate introduction, where he fully explains 
and illustrates his method of reconstruction and points oüt 


PEE 
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the mistakes of EerteL a full. critical apparatus, for “which 
he has utilised nine‘ different versians, each of them being 
represented by several zditions or manuscripts, and an elegant 
translation at the er d ; 


- The value of thé reconstruction is very great to all students 


` of the critical method : to the Bhandarkar Institute with the 


Mahabharata edition oa its hands, if is inestimable. There are 
scholars who are prone to generalise on the strength of insuffii- 
cient data and who are eitLer too optimistic or too pessimistic 
about a definitive edition of the Mahabharata. It is indeed a 
sincere pleasure to u$ taat we are in a position to agree with 
Prof. Edgerton in so many of his conclusions, It is a greater 
preasure to have the details of a great experiment to,settle an. 


old, much-travelled, Indian text in such a handy form with us. 


There are, howevez one or two very important points in 


_ which we feel it necessary to express ovr dissent from Prof. 


Edgerton's views. Even supposing that the North-western 
Brhatkatha is a later version of an original Brhatkathà or that 
it has made certain chenges in the Paficataéntra while incor- 
porating it, these chanzes -n any case must go back to a time 
when.the Paisicl_was = literary. dialect; that is to say, the date. 
of the original of Scmedeva could not be far removed from that 


_of the Pahlavi version. just as geographically also they could 


not have been from regions wide apart. E. indeed suggests on 
p. 51 of the Introductica tLat Somadeva might have added to 
the original and re-arranged it. . This however goes against the 
statement of Somadexa himself, 'यथा मूलं तथैवायं न मनागप्यतिक्रमः । ' 
in the introduction to Sis work, in which he even prides him- 
self on his fidelity to the-original, which obviously his predecessor 
Ksemendra did not shox. Under these circumstances a great deal 
of importance attaches itse-f to the omission of stories LI. 4 and 
V.2from both. It is gratuifous to suppose that Somanatha's mss 


- were fragmentary, forin the Kathasaritsigara and therefore 


in the Brhatkatha, zhe P. portion does not come at the end of 
the book. So also in tke Pshlavi version, ifthe mss are intact 
up to text-unit V. 42 ead Lave matter corresponding with text- 
unit V. 55, it is clear taat (he intervening matter was absent 
in the original. The sbsence of these stories in two of the 
oldest versions of the F., would have to be explained adequately; 
the probabilities are ir favour of regarding them as later accre- 
tions. One could Lav= said the same of the Kathamukha, but 
in the Brhatkatha the "rame work of the Kathamukha becomes - 
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saperfluous, while the presence in Pa, of matter corresponding 
$3 text-unit 2 of Bk, II and subsequent books is decisive proof 
o7 the existence of a Kathamukha in the original of Pa 


Prof, Edgerton's method of reconstruction may be briefly 
s-ated as follows: a text-unit appearing in more than one of 
tae four independent streams of tradition,—(i) Tantrakhayika 
Simplicior, Purnabhadra; : (ii) Southern and Nepalese 
Eaficatantras and Hitopadega; (iii) Somadeva and Ksemendra ; 
(-v) Pahlavi and. Arabic Versions—is probably original, the 
s rength of this presumption being greatest with larger sect- 
ims, less with brief phrases and least with single words; in 
tie case of two alternative readings with equal force we have 
ta restore the text by conjecture, with more or iess plausibility. 
Ta the Reconstruction, Prof, Edgerton has indicated the 
reobability of a particular reading being original by the choice 
c= different styles of printing, readings that do not have the 
recessary degree of probability to justify their being printed as 
part of the text being relegated to tho footnotes. 


` We cannot agree with Prof. Edgerton either when he says 
taat the occurrence of a text-urit in any two independent 
versions, e. g. Pn and H., should be proof cf its originality 
ezen against an older version or when he adopts, as part 
o the ‘certain’ text, readings from different versions in cases 
v here there are alternative readings, complete and intelligible 
by themselves and similar or even identical in sense. Short 
07 a strong probability there is no justification either for a 
conjectural restoration or fora mixing up of the readings of 
distinct versions; otherwise, with the enormous choice of 
r_aterial which modern science has placed at the disposal of the 
ccitical scholar, his reconstruction is likely to degenerate into 
a concoction on a vast scale, The problem of the Indian liter- 
acy tradition, as Prof. Edgerton says, ‘is toc complicated to 
te settled thus lightly’, One must in any case reccgnize the 
lmmitations of mere Tarka in view of what Samkara has said 
adout it in the Bhasya on B. S. II. 1-11. That Hertel and E. 
cannot agree on most essential points ought to be a lesson to 
Ochers. For a long time to come, in the casa of works with 
videly digergent readings, we might rest satisfied with the 
t xt of a single version, emended only in cases of certitude or 
s rong probability and made to serve as a peg on which to hang 
tue critical apparatus, although experiments like the one before 
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. us-would be of the higtsst value to all future generations of 
scholars eee x3 ७. , i 


We shall explain ou remarks by means of two passages, one 
of which has been quated at p. 149 (Vol. II) by. E; himself as ` 
an illustration of his metkod. The readings of this passage 
along with the reconstricticn are as follows 


T.A करटकः | अथ भञन्‌ नि dp दक्ष्यति | दमनंकः । भद्र 
T.B करटक आह । अथ vara किं तत्र वक्ष्यति । सोऽब्रवीत्‌ | भद्र 
Sp कररकः। ga iiaa किं वक्ष्यति | सोऽब्रवीत्‌ | 
Spo करटक आह । अझ भवानू कि वक्ष्यति | दमनक आह l 
* "Hp करटको वदति। अथ तल्ल गत्वा कि वक्ष्यति । स आह | 
Hm करटको ब्रते। अब तत्र गत्वा किं वक्ष्यति भवान्‌। स आहृ। * 


Spl करटक आह | अय भवांस्तत्र गत्वा कि तावहक्ष्यति । तत्तावदुच्यताम्‌ 
: दमनक आह। 


Pp करटक आह | अब भवांन्तत्र गत्वा प्रथममेव किं वक्ष्यति । तत्तावदुच्यताम्‌ 
सोऽब्रवीत्‌ ।. ` 


Sy. Klilg sprach: Nimm an, es sei dir gelungen, in die 
Nahe des Lowen zu krmmen, “Wenn du dahin gelangt bist 
wie kannst du. 0807 Gen Löwen überredən, daps er dich zu 
sich héranzieht and zum Vertrauten macht? Dmng sprach 


Av in sensé as Sy. 


^.. Reconstruction: Earataka tha: atha bhavañs tatra gatva 
kim vaksyati, damanaFa.àka. | E 


Prof. Edgerton ` Fas shesé remarks on the inclusion of 
*gat và" in the. reconst-nction: 'gatvà. seems to be sufficiently 
‘assured by: the agreemént of H (well attested) and Jn. Its 
. omission in T,SP is à much easier assumption than its addition | 
‘independently in H छाप Jr'; on dha: ‘aha seems fairly certain 
from T£, SPx.and Jn’, ` 


. Now Here, the omission. of “alia will“ be found to be sup-. 
‘ported by two old acd independent. versions, Tx and 878: 
‘which are the best mss in these groups according to Hertel, as 
against TG and SPx, pzefeiced by E. Along with manuscript 
evidence we must take into account the rule of criticism that 
difficult and out-of-the-war readings must have, if at all, a 
preference over easy sad ccmmon-place readings. The reading 
‘ gatva’ likewise occur: only in secondary recensions, viz. H, 
Spl and Pn, as against T and SP, and its introduction only 
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converts the T. passages which is quite intelligible: by itself 
ito a-still easier passage to understand. These, therefore,’are 
G.sses which are neither.'certain' nor “sufficiently: ‘assured 

aad there‘is-every danger of -the-reconstruction offering “a: new 


e~mbination’al together. "के t Ane NIP 
The other passage (I. vs. 6) as reconstruoted, reads : 


अव्यापारेषु व्यापार यो नरः कतुमिच्छति । 
स एव्र निहतः शेते कीलोत्पाटीव वानरः ॥ 


Variants: c, for एव, SP, N, H भूमौ (but v. 1. of. SP, including 
b: st ms, text), T नरो; for निहतः 871, Pn निधन and So, SP v. 1. (also 
feit; best ms), T8 प्रलयं ; for शेते, TS, Spl, Pn and SP-v. I. (inclu- 
d ng best-ms ) याति. l cR हक 


Here in the third line no ms reads स एवः Rza: शेते, while नधनं 
(23 प्रलयं SP feet ) याति is supported by versions current in three 
p ovinces. To import एव into the reading of T against SP,N,and 
H and to retain figa: with the concurrence of all and -शत against 
sc me of them is nothing but a sarhkara of pramanas.” No doubt 
` q has-been printed by E. in italics to show that the reading is 
d»ubtful : But is it less doubtful than others?’ -And is there 
not just the possibility that the particular- combination nev 
Tisted? ^" . : eye dy 


. We have probably chosen extreme cases. It is not often that 
Frof. Edgerton leaves room for adverse criticism. Where a text-. 
uait is obviously doubtful, a difference of opinion as to whether. 
it should or should not have ,a provisional place in the text is, 
irevitable; but the problem then is more of the methods of printing, 
ttan of reconstruction. Prof. Edgerton has invariably examined. 
tke evidence before him with scrupulous care and. has nof. 

lowed his partiality for a particular version to bias his.deci-. 
son. In hundreds of places where another editor would readily 
have adopted a text-unit as certain, he has printed if as ‘pros; 
bable in strict adherence to the principlesthat he has enunciated.. 

Thus, verses I 28,32, 41-47, 43, 46, 70, 76, 87,68, 90,93,96 IIT 2; 
34,6, 12,16,17, 22-24, 26-31, 72, 85, 87. 100, 113; IV 3, 4, 6,.9, 10, , 

1-21, which appear in T and Pa, which both preserve the old- 

नी versions, have been printed by him;in italics While. w 

cannot praise-too highly his conscientiousness, he has. also. 
aned our best thanks by exposing the vagaries in Hertel 5 
methods ] " l : A ^ i ` ड 3 $i ose डव BY दवा 


A 
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The price of the bcok, though the gompact printing and the. 
exgellent get up fully j-stif7 it, is unfortunately too high for the 
Indian teacher or student. There is all the greater reason. 


why all schools, colleges and public libraries should make it 5 
point to purohasé it. . 


À - V. G. PARANJPE, 


THE VISION OF VASAVADATTA ( Syapnavasayadattam ) 
by LAKSHMAN SARUP, M. A., ( Panj ) D. Phil (Oxon): - 
published by DA3 BROTHERS, Lahore, Price, Rs. 4 


This new edition of Svapnavasavadattam seems to be 
addressed to the college-student working for an examination, 
than to the critic and -Dyer of Sanskrit literature. Unfortu- 
nately the number of asmotetors who write for the nonce and 
anter. for the need of the horr, is ever on the inorease. It will 
be readily admitted on all hands that standard editions of the 
classics, brought out or the lines of Dr. Bhandarkar's Malati- 
madhaya, or Mr. S. P, Fandit's Vikramorvasiya, will supply a 
real need; but such a svandard edition is not easy to achieve; 
nor can such a task be -reditably accomplished by doing the 
work to order and work-ng against time. The work before us 
bears evident traces of Leing rushed through the press. It is the 
boast of the author that the object of the present volume is to 
supply the great need cf a text-book wherein the students will 
learn the correct use of jiacritical marks. It is a matter of 
' regret, however, that sufficient care has not been taken by the 
author himself to use fhem. correctly, so that even he who 
runs may find the mistakes sown broadcast throughout the 
work. There are, morez ver. very bad mistakes of spelling, and : 
the English also is none :00 good. It is really a good idea to give 
the Sanskrit rendering zf tha Prakrit immediately below the: 
Prakrittext: but the mezhod adopted by the author of rendering: 
the several Prakrit words in Sanskrit is not quite sound; e. g. 

. खु aft, is represented zs «x. इदानी. What is the student to 
understand from this? If it is meant for a beginner then surely: 
a, will be misled into supposing that खु means we; and if if: 
is intended for an advanced student it is meaningless The’. 
translation too is;no; g-ite happy, nor is it in some placea- 
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-orrect. Expressions like ‘BH. H. the King cf the Vatsas', or 
Buck up’ are palpably anacronistié and disturb us out of the 

=ncient atmosphere which the reading of a classic should in- 
atiably induce 


This is not the place to discuss the views xxpréssed by the 
euthor about the vexed question of the identity of fhe writer 
vith the celebrated Bhasa: It is enough to point out that 
pinion 1s now converging to the view that thé Svapnavasava 
catia of the Trivandrum group is possibly a sta&é-abridgmeént 
cf the original. There are useful appendiees giving stanzas 
ettributed to Bhàsa in the various anthologies and: ertract& 
fom Brhatkathaslokasamgraha, Brhatkath&maüjafi and Kathe: 
Sritsagara 


VOTES UU EDITORIAL NÒTËS, 
755 ‘fis with the most pairful feelings of regret that we have 
to record the passing away from our midst of the great doyen 
"of oriental learning, the lat» Dr. Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhan- 
flarkar, whose brilliant name stood; à'generation and over, for 
^whaiéver was good in the old ideals òf scholarship, inspirited 
and ‘enlivened by: the critical anc"inquiring spirit of the West 
The invaluable work tkat-be- has ‘done::in the field of Sanskrit 
‘ esearch; and:the inspiration which- his eminent example sup- 
plied:to those who worked under ‘his :£egis, will be appreciated 
fot:all time by: grateful generations of scholars, and his memory 
will be cherished in every 20usehold in India where: Sanskrit 
is studied. ^ In another place we have published an obituary 
article by an admirer of tke departed great. We only wish 
to express our hope that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research : 
Institute which was founded nine years. ago with the laudable 
object of ‘promoting amcng its members, a spirit of inquiry 
into the history of our :ountry— literary, social and politioal-- 
and of affording facilities to outsiders engaged in the same 
pursuit’ would soon develop inte a great centre of Oriental 
research, and would 3arry on ihe torch of knowledge which 
his genius has kindled. | 
VOY * I * * * 

Members of the Institute will be interested to learn that 
the valuable library of the late Sir Ramkrishna, which he had 
presented to the Institute, dut wLich at his request had remain- 
ed so long at the , Sarzamashrama’, has been handed over by 
his trustees to.the Inssitufe and is now located in the central 
hall of the Institute. i 

* p x + 

The Regulating Council has resolved to observe the anni- 
versary of Sir Ramkrishna or the Rsi-Paficami day, according 
to the Indian calendar At the first anniversary it is proposed 
to publish the collected writings of Sir Ramkrishna in four 
volumes, Appeals have been issued to the public at large 
for funds to enable the management to announce on the anni- 
versary day, if possible, & new and important step viz. the 
institution of fellowskips and lecturerships to form the nucleus 

- of a school of critical studies and also.to afford better facilities 
for research and publ?2ation work. Weare glad to announce 
that His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson has most graciously 
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ient to the Institute a donation of Rs, 250 in response to the 
appeal and also has béen pleased to send the secretary the 
ollowing letter :-- 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, | 
: BOMBAY. 
Pie ey xe Y 25th November 1925., 


To = . 

“wo THE SECRETARY, 

ion PM . Bhandarkar Oriental CA 
Po ER g l Research Institute, om be गम 
+ Poorla-city. : 
Dear Sir, 


In feply.to your letter of the 17th November 1925, enclos- 
ing & draft of an appeal to be made in connection with the 
‘Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, I am glad to say: that 
His Excellency will be pleased to give a donation of Rs. 250 
-xiy His Excellency also desires me to say that he. has read the 
appeal'with much interest, and hopes that it will be:successful 
and-will meet -with generous support from.the public to whom 
he:warmly commends.it y. 





‘Yours-sincerely, 
. (8d). J.: ७. KER, 
TUNE tat osos OCS 
ete .. Private Secretary 
It is our painful duty.to-record two more sad deaths.in our 
midst, those. of Rao Bahadur K.: P. ‘Trivedi and -Prof. V. V 
Sovani The late Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi was well known 
38.8 sound Scholar, who has left behind voluminous: works 
. 9n Sanskrit grammar and rhetoric. The late Prof. V. V. Sovani 
had earned the position of an authority on the history:of Alan- 
kāra. literature by his original contributions to the subject. He 
"was recently appointed Professor in the University of Allaha- 
bad, but did not live long to fill the post which he so eminently 
deserved. oe 
* eo: * % . 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M. A. Ph.D. has been appointed 
‘provisionally for a year as general editor and superintendent 
of the Mahabharata department. Hoe is doing his work. under 
thé supervision of an editorial Bcard created by the Regulating 

Council, and this great undertaking of the Institute will, it-is 


l _ to be hoped, soon realise itself into an accomplished fact 


क 4 s ` x 
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The anniversary-dey of the Institute was celebrated as . 
usual on the 6th of July 1925, when Mr. P. V. Kane, M. A., 
LL. M., delivered to the members assembled an address on “ The 
Arthasastra of Kautilye°, whica has been published elsewhere 
in this issue 

इ ® 3 * MEME ७ 

With ७ view to expand the scope and utility of its journal 
the Regulating Council has given the Journal Department 
permission to increase he rumber of the issues of the annals 
and has appointed Dr. E. R. Bhandarkar, M. A. Ph.D. as joint 
editor along with ‘Prot C. 3. Devadhar, M. A., who has been 
already in charge of the Jou-nal Department 

* + + * 

The Institute has new something like tbe Beginning of a 
press. A composing roam was formally ópened on thé 18th: of 
November 1925 (the irs: day of Kartika) with’ thé récitations 
of passages froti the Upenisáds, the Avesta, and Jain scriptures 
The ‘composing room is 3ocazed at the Anandagrama and the 
authorities of the Asrama have kindly consented’ to lend. us 
the use of their printing mashine. The Press has now four or 
five important publications on hand, amongst which arè thé 
Mahabhasya Word Index, tha Kasika, and the third Volume of 
Sir Ramkrishna’s collected writings. 

Monsieur A. Fousher, the French Savant and archaeologist, 
and his wife, on their way home through India, paid.a visit to 
the Institute, "After a gidno3 at the most interesting manus- 
cripts of the Library, Prefessor A. Foucher gave to the mémbers 
of the Institute an informal talk about his sojourn aiid work in 
Afghanistan where he has spent nearly four years He dés- 
` oribed How lie crossed Pzrsia froni Bushire to’ Meshéd, seeing 
‘Persepolis en route; and zntered Afghanistan on the Heraf side, 
A brief description of that oli town with its seven minars, sole 
remnants of its once Le&utiful mosque and college; of the 
huge’ rock-carved images of 3uddha in Barniyan=probably the 
tallest inthe world--surroua3ded' with fresóoes reriinding in 
some ways of those in the A‘anta caves; of the Buddhist topés 
and convents in Jelalabsd ; and lastly of the routes followed 
by the Chinese pilgiim Hiuan-Tsang; gave the meinbers 
assémbled an idea of his extansive travels in that land, but 
little known yet. Prof. Foucher judging, however, that the one 
Place that his audieríce cas all anxious to hear about was the old 
sitë of Balkh, the Greek; Bactra, the “ Mother-of-Cities” of the | 


3 ts. p. 
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Arabic historians,'proogeded to speak aboat this latter place and 
his work of excavations there in fuller details, ; -As-he had 
brought with him some 30 photographs of that world-famous 
site his address took the form of a cursory commentary on the 
views which he showed the audience rounds From what is 
known of the history of Bactra one was sntitled to expect that 
the diggings would reveal not only remains of Mahoniedan 
mins, but of Buddhist, Greek and old Persian buildings as well, 
and although, said Prof. Foucher, some delapidated Islamic 
mosques and colleges, half a dozen ruined Buddhist topes, still 
lot the enormous deserted area where lay the once wealthy 
sown, traces of the Greek domination, and of the Zoroastrian 
influence are not so easily detected and remain so far well 
Jidden under the large and numerous meunds scattered inside 
nd outside the old walls of the city, mine miles in.circuit. 
True it is that Prof. Foucher made a trench in the most 
sonspicuous of all those mounds, that is the Arg or Citadel; 
vet although he went as deep down as 28 yards, reaching right 
70 the water, his diggings did not disclose under the thick pile: 
ef broken bricks near the surface which are postérior to the 
destruction of Balkh by Chergis Khan any trace whatever 
ef stone-buildings, nay, not even a single cut stone, but merely 
slternative layers of earth and ashes mixed with charcoal 
Still Prof. Foucher considers that he is b7 no means entitled 
10 give up every hope of more substantial finds; for to the North 
of the Arg lies the Bala Hissar or the Fort; to the South-East 
the Teppe Largarün, or the Goldsmith's mound, to mention 
only two out of & hundred significant leoking places, all of 
them awaiting to.be dug into. Nor is Ealkh the only site in. 
the huge plain of Bactria: Prof. Foucher says he has an eye 
Cn places in Afghan Turkestan where the historical cireum- 
stances and the nature of the soil will probably have proved 
more favourable to the conservation of tLose s; ecimens which 
night enlighten us on the civilisation 07 the country at the 
time of Alexander's conquest and even before. The Institute 
cwes a deep debt of gratitude to Prof. aad madame Foucher 
for their having kindly broken thir journey at Poona to visit 
tae Institute although they were already suffering from the 
effect of a long journey and had a still longer and more faligu- 
Ing one to go through. He has proceeded to Japan to take 
charge of the Maison Frangaise at Tokio which would bea 
centre of exchange between the Eastern and Western culture. 
We heartily wish him every success in his undertaking and we 
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wish we.could have a similar institution at Poona. to: which 
e 


. we could invite Prof. Foucher 


bud ef o. Ie (0834 py We cuo ue CR E Sem 
In connexion:with "he Golden Jubilee of His Highness the 
Maharaja 88781171६0 Garkwad’s reign, which. was recently cele 
brated in Raroda and in the Mzharaja's dominions, a telegram 
of felicitations of -Bhancarkzr Oriental Institute’ on fifty years 


_ -of'wise governance and fostering care: of learning ‘and art was 


i despatched by the Secresary on behalf of the management of 
the. Institute. The Mahsraja has been connected-with the Insti- 
tute since the year 1915 when His Highness became its patron. 
and since then His Higtness has been pleased to give to the 


Institute an annual grant of Rs. 600 towards the projected : 


critical edition of the Mahabharata... We wish His Highness 
the Maharajasaheb-a happy life and long and & still’ mor 
glorious career of enligh: 2nec rule and of munificeht patronage 
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The K. R. Cama Criertal.Institüte:invites. competitive 
essays 88 under:—' 

Bai Aimai K. R. Cama.Prize (Rs. 250). Subject; "The 
Historico-geographical importance. of the Pahlavi text * Sha- 


troiha-I-Airan’ as ataliabie source of information; with a 


„special critical explana ion >f Section 31 of Blanchet’s text 


The above essay should be’ written in English. It should 
be designated by a pserdonym and accompanied by a sealed 
Gover containing the name and post office address of the com- 
petitor insidé and bearing the pseudonym alone on the outside 
The essay should be susmit-ed to the Joint Hon. Secretaries of 
the Institute at Sukhadvala Building, 172 Hornby Road, Fort 
Bombay on or before the 30th June 1926 
2. Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize (Rs 995) The period of the 

dermentioned essay nvited for the above-prize for 1925 has 
been extended to the 30ch June 1926. Subject: “A lucid and 
thoroughly intelligible translation in English of the 47th 


‘48th: 49th, 50th, 51st ard 53:d chapters of the Yasna, the chap- 


s by gx 


ters of the Spenta Ma-pyu Vohu Khshathra and Vahishta 
Ishti-Gathas, in due aceordence with. grammar and philology, 


with notes and commeris, wherever necessary, and with the“ 


substance of the whole at the end." 


wt 


The terms mentionzd above for the first essay willbeappli- - 


cable.to this competitioa as well 
doti Feb, 1926 EN ho GEN NET e 


Late Dr. Sir 1२. G. Bhandarkar. 





